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CHAPTER    I. 

VOYAGES  OF  DISCOVERY.    TERRITORIAL  CLAIMS. 

T  T  HEN  Columbua  undertook  his  first  voyage  across  chapter 
the  Atlantic,  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  ' 
Hope  was  as  yet  unknown.  The  fabulous  wealth  o(  the  1492. 
regions  of  the  East,  especially  as  set  forth  by  the  Vene- 
tian Marco  Polo,  fired  the  bold  imagination  of  that  great 
navigator,  sustained  his  hopes,  and  prompted  his  perse- 
vering eflforts.  In  the  newly-invented  astrolabe,  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  quadrant,  he  possessed  an  instrument  to 
ascertain  his  latitude,  and  in  the  compass,  a  guide  across 
the  sea.  With  scientific  heroism,  relying  on  the  theory 
of  the  earth's  rotundity,  while  tlie  prevailing  under-esti- 
mate  as  to  its  size  diminished  to  his  ardent  mind  the 
dangers  of  an  untried  voyage — ^first  of  men,  he  dared  to 
hope  to  reach  Asia  by  a  western  passage.  He  thought 
he  had  done  so;  the  new  lands  he  had  found  he  called 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  he  zealously  persisted,  and  died  in 
the  belief,  that  those  new  lands  were  a  part  of  Cathay, 
or  Farther  India. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  following  presently  in  the  track 
of  Columbus,  seems  first  to  have  perceived  in  those  west- 
ern regions  a  New  World.  As  such  he  early  an- 
nounced it  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  1504. 
and  to  that  remarkable  announcement,  adding,  as  it  did, 
I.  C 
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CHAPTER  a  fourth  quarter  to  the  globe,  and  soon  confirmed  by  sub- 

sequent  discoveries,  ought  we  not  to  ascribe  the  name 

America — -not,  as  Spanish  historians  jealous  for  the  fame 
of  Ck)lumbus  would  have  it,  to  an  alleged  successful  fraud 
on  the  part  of  Vespucci,  in  passing  himself  off  as  having 
first  seen  the  western  continent  ? 

That  continent,  in  fact,  was  first  deen  neither  by  Co- 
lumbus nor  Vespucci.  It  has  even  been  conjectured,  on 
the  strength  of  an  old  Icelandic  ballad,  that,  five  centu- 
ries before  the  time  of  those  great  navigators,  the  North 
American  coasts  were  reached  by  Danish  adventurers 
from  Iceland.  Greenland  they  certainly  discovered  and 
colonized;  but  their  alleged  visit  to  North  America, 
though  not  without  warm  advocates,  rests  on  evidence 
of  too  mythic  a  character  to  find  a  place  in  authentic 
history.  To  the  Cabots,  at  the  head  of  an  English  ex- 
pedition, the  historical  honor  belongs  of  having,  first  of 
Europeans,  seen  the  main  land  of  the  western  continent. 
England  at  that  period  was  a  feudal  monarchy,  with 
a.  population  of  hardly  three  millions,  without  trade  or 
manufactures,  just  emerging  from  the  miseries  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  and  a  long  civil  war.  Scotland,  un- 
quiet and  barbarous,  constituted  a  separate  and  often  hos- 
tile kingdom.  Ireland,,  equally  barbarous  and  unquiet, 
was  kept,  with  difficulty,  in  partial  subjection.  Henry 
Vn.,  who  united  in  himself  and  his  queen  the  rival  claims 
of  the  two  royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  eager  for 
revenue,  and  anxious,  like  all  the  monarchs  of  that  day, 
to  create  a  counterbalance  to  the  power  of  the  feudal  no- 
bility, was  disposed  to  encourage  the  long-neglected  arts 
of  peace.  But  that  talent  for  nautical  and  commercial 
enterprise  for  which  the  English  and  their  descendants 
in  America  have  since  been  so  distinguished,  as  yet  lay 
dormant.     The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  British  Isles 
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Still  remained,  as  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  chaftlr 
Ages,  principally  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Germans        ' 
from  the  Lombard  cities  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

Portugal  and  Spain,  pioneers  in  voyages  of  discovery, 
vainly  attempted,  by  means  of  a  papal  bull,  to  secure  to  1493. 
themselves  a  monopoly  of  oceanic  navigation.  Cupidity 
and  ciiriosity  were  excited  in  all  the  maritime  countries 
of  Europe  by  the  announcement  that  Columbus  had 
found  extensive,  populous,  and  gold-producing  regions  in 
the  western  seas.  Among  those  who  shared  this  feeling 
was  John  Cabot,  by  birth  a  Venetian,  but  long  settled 
at  Bristol,  the  principal  port  in  the  west  of  England,  and, 
next  to  London,  the  chief  mart  of  British  commerce. 
The  northwestern  ocean,  as  far  as  Iceland,  was  already 
familiar  to  the  mariners  of  Bristol,  accustomed  to  saiJ 
thither  on  fishing  enterprises. 

Notwithstanding  the  papal  bull  above  mentioned,  Ca-  1496. 
bot  obtained  from  the  King  of  England  a  commission,  in  ^  ' 
its  general  outline  much  resembling  that  granted  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  to  Columbus  ;  but  the  English  mon- 
arch, unlike  his  Spanish  cotemporaries,  did  not  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage.  Cabot  himself,  or  any  of  his 
three  sons,  their  heirs  or  deputies,  were  authorized  to  sail 
into  the  eastern,  northern,  or  western  seas  with  a  fleet 
of  five  ships,  and,  at  their  own  expense,  to  search  for  isl- 
ands or  regions  inhabited  by  infidels,  and  hitherto  un- 
known to  Christendom ;  to  take  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  England,  and^  as  his  vassals,  to  conquer, 
possess,  and  occupy  ;  enjoying  for  themselves,  their  heirs, 
and  assigns  forever,  the  sole  right  of  trading  thither ; 
paying  to  the  king,  in  lieu  of  all  customs  and  imposts,  a 
fifth  of  all  net  profits. 

Provided  with  this  comprehensive  though  questionable 
title  to  the  lands  he  might  discover,'  John  CaJbot  present- 
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CHAPTER  ly  set  sail,  attended  by  his  son  Sebastian,  a  native  of 

Bristol,  a  young  man  hardly  twenty,  but  enterprising, 

energetic,  and  well  skilled  in  the  science  of  navigation. 
This  remarkable  voyage,  of  which  no  fhemoir  exists,  has 
been  often  confounded  with  one  made  the  year  after,  un- 
der the  sole  command  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  Uninformed 
as  to  particulars,  we  only  know  that,  more  than  a  year 
before  Columbus  saw  the  main  land  of  America,  and  a 
month  or  two  at  least  before  the  earliest  alleged  arrived 
of  Amerigo  on  the  co^st  of  Paria,  the  Cabots  reached  the 

1497.  western  continent,  some\^hero  probably  on  the  coast  of 
June  24.  Labrador.     This  new  found  land  abounded  with  white 

beats  and  deer  of  unusual  size — ^indications  of  an  arctic 
region.  It  was  inhabited  by  savage  men,  clothed  in 
skins,  and  armed  with  bows,  spears,  and  clubs. 

1498.  Having  returned  to  Bristol,  John  Cabot  was  author- 
Peb.  8.  i^red,  by  a  second  patent,  to  take  at  his  pleasure,  for  the 

purpose  of  prosecuting  his  discoveries,  five  or  six  ships, 
of  two  hundred  tons  burden  or  less,  any  where  in  En- 
gland or  its  dependencies,  paying  therefor,  as  the  king 
would  in  like  case.  He  was  also  authorized,  by  a  dis- 
pensation of  the  statute  of  fugitives,  to  transport  to  the 
new  found  land  any  who  might  be  willing  to  go  with  him. 
May.  The  youthful  Sebastian  Cabot  was  soon  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  new  voyage,  as  well  for  purposes  of  trade  as 
of  discovery,  in  which  the  king  and  several  merchants 
of  London  and  Bristol  took  shares.  He  set  sail  with 
several  ships,  reached  again  the  new  found  land,  and, 
turning  south,  ran  many  degrees  of  latitude  along  the 
coast,  till  failure  of  provisions  obliged  his  return  to  En- 
gland. Such  is  all  that  we  know  of  this  second  voyage 
to  North  America. 

The  vejry  month  in  which  Sebastian  Cabot  left  En- 
gland, Vasco  de  Garaa,  in  prosecution  of  a  scheme  of 
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African  discovery  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  for  half  cHAPTEii 
a  century,  having  doubled,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cape  of  _«__ 
Good  Hope,  reached  Calicut,  in  India.  Thus  was  opened 
to  Europe,  by  a  new  route,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
vast  territories  of  Farther  Asia,  for  which  Columbus,  then 
on  his  third  voyage,  was  still  vainly  seeking  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Cabot  found  no  populous  regions,  like  De  Gama ;  no 
pearls,  nor  gold,  nor  other  precious  commodities,  like  Co- 
lumbus. The  new  found  lands  of  the  north,  unlike  those 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  appeared  cold,  sterile,  un- 
peopled, and  worthless.  Yet  they  were  not  without  their 
treasures.  The  vast  shoals  of  cod  on  the  shallows  of  the 
adjacent  ocean  attracted  the  attention,  if  not  of  the  Ca- 
bots,  at  least  of  other  voyagers,  English  and  French,  who 
followed  close  in  their  track ;  and  this  discovery  led  at 
once  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  fishery,  continued 
from  that  day  to  this.  Within  two  years  after  Sebastian 
Cabot's  voyage,  some  natives  of  the  country  were  brought 
to  London  and  publicly  exhibited  there.  This  fishery  1500. 
on  the  coast  and  bank  of  Newfoundland  formed  the  first 
link  between  Europe  and  North  America,  and,  for  a  cen- 
tury, almost  tlie  only  one. 

It  was  held  in  those  times,  among  the  Christian  states 
of  Europe,  and  is  still  received  as  a  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  that  newly-discovered  countries  belong  to  the 
discoverers.  This  title  by  discovery  might  be  liable,  in- 
deed,  to  some  exception  in  favor  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants ;  but,  in  case  those  inhabitants  were  not  Christians, 
they  were  looked  upon  as  fair  subjects  for  plunder  and 
conquest,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  discovery.  In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  and 
in  right  of  the  disgovery  by  the  Cabots,  the  English  sub- 
sequently put  forward  a  claim  to  extensive  regions  of 
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CHAPTER  North  America,  a  part  of  which  they  ultimately  colo- 

•  nized.     But  this  colonization,  necessary  to  cortipktc  the 

title  by  discovery,  was  a  long  time  delayed;  and  more 
than  eighty  years  elapsed  before  the  English  made  any 
very  vigorous  or  notable  attempt  to  take  permanent  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  America.  The  exploration  of  the 
coast  was  meanwhile  pursued  by  other  nations. 
1501.  Not  content  with  his  recent  discovery  of  the  circum- 
naviga;bility  of  Africa,  and  the  rich  coasts  of  the  Indian 
seas,  the  able  and  enterprising  Emanuel,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, sent  Gaspar  Cortereal  with  two  vessels  to  pursue 
the  track  of  the  Cabots,  and  to  explore  the  northwestern 
ocean.  Cortereal  sailed  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  along 
the  shores  of  North  America.  He  admired  the  stately 
forests,  the  pines  especially,  well  suited  for  yards  and 
masts  ;  but  he  found  nothing  with  which  to  freight  his 
vessels  except  a  number  of  unhappy  natives  kidnapped 
and  carried  to  Portugal  as  slaves.  This  practice  of  kid- 
napping had  grown  familiar  to  the  Portuguese  in  their 
voyages  for  the  last  half  century  along  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica. Negro  slaves  were  already  common  in  Portugal, 
but  the  natives  of  Aixierica  were  not  found  so  suitable 
for  servitude. 

Already,  before  the  sailing  of  CJortereal,  though  the 
fact  was  not  yet  known  in  .Portugal,  Cabral,  another 
Portuguese  navigator,  keeping  far  west  on  his  passage 
to  India,  to  avoid  the  calms  common  on  the  African 
coast,  had  lighted  by  accident  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  so 
called  from  the  red  dye-wood  wbich  formed  for  a  long 
time  its  principal  export.  Satisfied  with  this  discovery, 
and  engrossed  by  their  Asiatic  and  African  conquests, 
the  Portuguese  resigned  the  exploration  of  the  north  to 
the  obscure  enterprises  of  humble  fishermen,  not  English 
only  or  chiefly,  but  hardy  mariners  also  of  Biscay  in 
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Spain,  and  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  the  northwest-  chapter 
em  provinces  of  France.  "  ' 

It  was  by  fishermen  firom  Brittcuiy  that  the  island  of 
Cape-  Breton  was  discovered  and  named.     Even  at  that  1604. 
early  period  Denny s  of  Harfleur  drew  for  the  use  of  the  1606. 
French,  fishermen  a  rude  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, though  unknown  as  yet  by  that  name. 

The  Spanish  navigators  who  followed  in  the  track  of 
Columbus,  confined  themselves  for  some  twenty  years  to 
the  exploration  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.     The  colony  which  Columbus  had 
himself  established  on  the  island  of  Haiti— rH)ldest  of  Eu-  1493. 
ropean  settlements  in  America — was  presently  fbllowied  1508-' 
by  others  at  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba.     The  un-     11» 
happy  natives  of  those  islands — a  timid  and  unwarlike 
race — ^reduced  to  slavery  and  apportioned  among  the  prin- 
cipal  adventurers,  were  compelled  to  hunt  for  gold  dust 
in  the  channels  of  the  streams,  or  to  cultivate  the  sugar- 
cane carried  thither  from  the  Canaries  and  the  south  of 
Spain.     The  large  fortunes  thus  realized  attracted  to 
those  islands  a  great  number  of  adventurere,  by  whom 
new  enterprises  of  discovery  were  soon  undertaken. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  companion  of  Columbus,  the 
conqueror  and  first  Spanish  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  en- 
riched by  the  forced  labor  of  the  unhappy  natives  of  that 
island,  expended  a  portion  of  the  wealth  thus  acquired 
in  a  voyage  among  the  Bahamas,  in  search  of  a  fountain 
fabled  to  have  the  power  to  make  young  again  all  those 
who  bathed  in  its  waters.  The  vague  hopes  of  adven- 
turers, whose  chief  reading  had  been  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  gave  rise,  indeed,  to  a  thousand  chimerical  ex- 
pectations. Even  Columbus  himself  had  been  the  per- 
petual dupe  of  a  lively  imagination  ;  for  the  Indians  were 
ever  ready  to  corroborate,  and  to  repeat  as  a  part  of  their 
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CHAPTER  own  traditions  or  knowledge,  fkbles  suggested  by  the  cred- 

ulous  questions  of  their  conquerors.     In  course  of  his 

romantic  searqh,  on.  Palm  Sunday,  which  the  Spaniards 
1612.  oall  Pasqua  de  Flores^  Ponce  fell  in  with  that  peninsula 
which  separates  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  which  he  took  for  another  great  island  like 
Haiti  or  Cuba*  He  landed  at  no  great  distance,  proba- 
bly, firom  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and  disregarding 
alike  the  rights  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  ^th  the 
formalities  usual  on  such,  occasions,  took  possession  for 
tiie,  King  of  Spain ;  and,  to  commemorate  the  day  of  the 
discovery,  gave  to  this  new  region  the  name  of  Florida. 
Adventurers  of  that  period  did  not  conceive  themselves 
authorized  to  undertake  enterprises  of  conquest,  except 
by  some  royal  commission,  and  Ponce  proceeded  to  Spain 
to  procure  such  authority.  During  his  protracted  ab- 
sence, Yasquez  de  Aillon,  another  Spanish  navigator, 
visited  the  coast  further  north,  the  region,  perhaps,  about 
1521.  St.  Helena's  SoUnd,  in- what  is  now  South  Carolina.  He 
also  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  procured  there  a  grant  of 
this  newly-discovered  region,  by  the  name  of  Chicora. 
The  discovery  and  conquest,  by  Coirtez  and  his  follow- 
ers, of  the  rich  and  populous  kingdom  of  Mexico,  then  just 
completed,  had  excited  anew  the  Spanish  imagination. 
Ponce  presently  returned  to  Florida  with  the  design  of 
planting  a  colony,  or,  more  properly,  of  conquering  a  prov- 
ince. But  hardly  had  the  crews  of  his  two^  ships  landed, 
when  the  natives  attacked  them  with  poisoned  arrows, 
killed  the  greater  part,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  re-embark. 
1525.  .Equally  rmsuccessful  was  the  attempt  of  Vasquez  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  province  of  Chicora.  The  In- 
dians, whose  friends  he  had  kidnapped  on  his  former  visit, 
remembered  the  injury,  and  repulsed  him  with  loss. 
Other  Spanish  navigators,  in  the  regular  intercourse 
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now  established  between  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  cBAPTEft 

newly-conquered  Mexico,  discovered  land  to  the  north- 

ward,  and  soon  ascertained  the  general  outline  of  the 
Mexican  Gul£  On  the  southwestern  coast  of  that  gulf 
some  Spanish  settlements  were  already  established-^the 
first  on  the  continent — to  serve  as  harbors  for  the  Mexir 
can  empire. 

The  nautical  skill  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  for  which  En-^ 
gland  furnished  no  occupation,  had  sought  employment 
in  the  Spanish  service';  but,  during  the  period  of  these 
recent  Spanish  discoveries,  Cabot  appears  to  have  return- 
ed to  England,  and  to  have  undertaken  ^  ww  enterprise, 
not  without  an  important  influence  on  the  future  explo- 
ration of  North  America.  The  wealth  derived  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  trade  to  India  was  fast  making 
Lisbon  the  richest  city  in  Europe.  The  voyage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  besides  being  claimed  as  a  monopoly 
by  the  Portuguese,  was  also  very  long ;  and  hence  the  re- 
vival of  the  scheme  of  Columbus  for  a  western  passage 
to  India.  The  outline  of  the  American  coast  along  the 
Atlantic  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The  New 
World  was  perhaps  a  series  of  islands,  among  which  a 
westeirn  passage  might  be  found.  The  discovery  of  the  1513, 
South  Sea  by  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  had  penetrated 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  demonstrated  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  continent  in  that  part,  and  encouraged  these 
hopes.  In  pursuit  of  such  a  passage,  Cabot  sailed  from 
England.  The  date  of  this  voyage  is  uncertain,  ^nd  the 
accounts  of  it  contradictory  and  obscure ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  penetrated  into  that  great  northern  bay,  which 
Hudson  re-discovered  near  a  century  afterward,  where  his 
course  was  cut  short,  neither  by  land  nor  ice,  but  by  the 
cowardice  and  disobedience  of  one  of  his  subordinate  ofli- 
oers.     The  English  were  not  prepared  to  follow  up  this 
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CHAPTER  enterprise,  and  Cabot,  returning  to  the  service  of  Spain, 

found  employment  in  exploring  the  La  Plata,  discovered 

by  Juan  de  Solis.  the  same  yeai  in  which  Ponce  had  first 
seen  Florida. 

A  western  passage  to  India  was  in  fact  discovered, 
though  not  in  the  direction  in  Which  Cabot  had  sought 
it.  The  adventurous  Magellan,  keeping  boldly  fo  the 
south,  entered  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  by 
that  stormy  and  dangerous  passage  penetrated  into  the 
1520.  South  Pacific,  across  which  he  boldly  steered  for  India. 
He  died  on  the  voyage ;  but  his  ship,  after  discovering 
the  Philippine  Islands,  returned  to  Spain  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  thus  realizing  the  bold  vision  of  Columbus, 
and  completing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
But  the  southwestern  passage  to  India  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  besides  being  claimed  as  a  Spanish  monopoly, 
was  still  longer  and  more  dangerous  than  that  by  the 
Cape,  of  Good  Hope.  A  western  or  northwestern  pas- 
sage still  remained,  therefore,  a  problem  for  navigators, 
and  an  object  of  commercial  desire  and  pursuit. 

The  great  wealth  derived  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  attracted  new  attention  to  America. 
1524.  Verrazzani,  a  Florentine,  dispatched  from  France  on  the 
first  voyage  of  discovery  undertaken  from  that  country  at 
the  public  expense,  after  touching  at  several  places  fur- 
ther south,  discovered  and  entered  the  harbors  now  so  fa- 
miliar as  New  York -and  Newport^  whenee  he  coasted  the 
then  nameless  shores  of  IMew  England  and  Nova  Scotia 
as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Verrazza- 
ni's  letter  to  Francis  I.,  giving  a  brief  narrative  of  this 
voyage,  contains  the  earliest  description  extant  of  the 
coasts  and  aboriginal  people  of  ^hat  are  now  the  United 


The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy,  especially  the 
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Genoese,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines,  were  ^t  this  chapter 

period  the  most  commercial,  industrious,  and  enlightened 

people  in  Europe,  and,  except  perhaps  the  Portuguese, 
the  best  versed  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation.  Of 
the  navigators  who  first  explored  the  shbres  of  the  New 
World,  Columbus,  the  elder  Cabot,  *^ Amerigo,  and  Ver- 
razzani  were  Italians.  But<5enoa  and  Florence  had  lost 
their  liberties,  and  were  sinking  in  a  rapid  decline  ;  Ven- 
ice, become  a  close  aristocracy,  was  employing  all  her  en- 
ergies in  attempting  to  shield  her  commerce  with  India 
by  the  ancient  route  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  against 
the  effects  of  Portuguese  competition  by  the  new  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  eminent  nav- 
igators above  named  were  not  employed  by  their  native 
cities.  They  sailed  in  the  service  of  foreign  princes. 
Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France  profited  by  the 
science  of  Italy,  and  acquired  vast  possessions  in  America, 
where  no  Italian  state  ever  possessed  a  foot  of  territory. 
Whether  Verrazzani  undertook  a  second  voyage  is  un- 
certain ;  but  his  track  was  immediately  followed  by  Go- 
mez, dispatched  by  the  Spanish  council  of  the  Indies,  it 
would  seem,  as  a  sort  of  rival  to  Cabot,  in  search  of  a 
western  or  northwestern  passage  into  the  Pacific,  which 
Gomez  had  already  traversed,  as  the  companion  of  Ma- 
gellan, iii  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  His  1525. 
present  voyage' degenerated,  like  that  of  Cortereal  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before,  into  a  mere  kidnapping  expedi- 
tion, a  practice  already  familiar  to  the  Spaniards  of  the 
West  Indies,  who  sought  by  this  means  to  fill  up  the 
gap  which  their  inexorable  avarice  occasioned  in  the  once 
numerous  population  of  Haiti  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
This  resource,  however,  was  found  quite  insufficient,  and 
slaves  from  Africa,  more  capable  of  endurance,  already 
began  to  be  imported  into  the  West  Indies.     Las  Casas, 
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CHAPTER  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Indians^  h^  suggested  and 
'  fevored  thia  substitute—^  suggestion  which  the  coloni9ts 
were  prompt  to  s^ize,  and  which  the  benevolent  bishop 
livj3d  to  condemn  and  Iconent.  The  system  of  personal 
servitude  was  fast  disappearing  from  Western  Europe, 
where  the  idea^had  obtained  that  it  wa^  inconsistent  with 
Christian  duty  for  Christians  to  hold  Christians  as  slaves. 
But  this  charity  did  not  extend  to  heathen  and  infidels. 
The  same  system  of  morality  which  held  the  possessions 
of  unbelievers  as  lawful  spoils  of  war,  delivered  over  their 
persons  also  to  the  condition  of  servitude.  Hence,  in 
America,  the  slavery  of  the  Indians,  and  presently  of  nc:- 
groes,  w^om  experience  proved  to  be  much, more  cap^e 
of  enduring  the  hardships  of  that  condition. 

The  exploration  of  Florida  hitherto  had  been  limited 
to  the  coast;  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  was  first  to  pene- 
trate inland.  Nairvaez  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Cuba,  and  subsequently  had  been  dispatched 
by  the  governor  of  that  island  to  dispute  with  Cortez  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  but  oil  that  occasion  liad  fallen  a 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  abler  rival.  Setting  sail 
1528.  from  Cubi^  in  search  of  a  new  Mexico,  he  landed  with 
three  hundred  men  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  near 
the  Bay  of  Appalache.  After  wandering  inland  for  some 
distance,  and  finding  nothing  satisfactory,  he  turned  west- 
ward, and  struggled  on  through  pine  forests  and  morasses, 
and  across  rivers,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  Bay  of  Pens^- 
oola.  Discouraged  and  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  his 
company  built  small  boats,  in  which  they  hoped  to  reach 
some  Spanish  settlement;  but  the  boats  were  driven 
on  shore  in  a  storm,  and  four  men  only  of  the  whole 
company  sucpeeded  at  last,  after  long  wanderings,  in 
reaching  Mexico  by  land. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  engrossed  with  the  conquest 
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of  Peru,  Jaques  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Malo,  was  dig-  chapter 

patched  by  Chabot,  admiral  of  France,  on  the  humbler 

but  more  just  and  honorable  errand  of  exploring  those 
northern  coasts  of  the  New  World  already  familiar  to  the 
Fifonch  fishermen.  Setting  sail  with  two  ships,  Cartier  1534. 
^ade  the  coast  of  Newfouhdland  in  twenty  days,  and, 
having  nearly  circuhinavigated  that  i^and,  crossed  the 
yet  nameless  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entered  a  bay 
which  he  named  Des  Chalenrsj  from  the  heats  of  mid- 
summer then  prevailing.  Tracing  the  coast  to  the  north, 
be  discovered  and  named  the  Bay  of  Gasp^,  and  took 
possession  of  the  adjacent  country  for  the  King  of  France. 
A  great  estuary  opened  before  him,  which  he  ascended 
i;ill  he  could  see  land  on  both  sides ;  but,  as  winter  was 
approaching,  he  turned  about,  and  in  thirty  days  reached 
St.  Malo,  carrying  with  him  two  of  the  natives.  The 
report  of  this  voyage  produced  quite  an  excitement  in  1535. 
France,  and  Cartier  was  fitted  out  the  next  spring  with 
three  large  ships  and  a  number  of  colonists.  As  he  passed 
to  the  northward  of  Anticosti  on  the  day  of  St,  Law- 
rence, he  gave  the  name  of  that  saint  to  the  water  through 
which  he  was  sailing — a  name  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  gulf  and  to  the  great  river  flowing  into  it.  Up 
that  river  or  estuary  Cartier  ascended  till  he  reached  a 
fertile  island  full  of  vines,  which  he  Called  the  Isle  of 
Bacchus,  now  Orleans,  The  two  natives  brought  back 
served  as  interpreters.  He  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  a  chief  of  that  neighborhood,  and,  by  his  invitation, 
ascended  in  boats  to  a  considerable  village  on  the  island 
of  Hochalaga.  To  a  hill  on  th^t  island  Cartier  gave  the 
name  Mo7it  Real,  now  borne  by  the  whole  island  and  the 
city  built  upon  it.  He  returned  to  his  ships  and  spent 
the  winter  at  the  Isle  of  Bacchus,  where  his  people  suf- 
fered much  from  the  scurvy.     They  found  relief  firom  a 
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CHAPTER  decoction  pf  pine  buds,  recommended  by  the  Indians ;  but 

^ the  sickness,  the  cold,  and  the  long  winter  seem  to  have 

1536.  discouraged  the  intended  colonists.  In  the  spring  they 
all  returned ;  and  so  narrow  at  that  time  were  the  cur- 
rent notions  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  Cartier  did  not 
hesitate  to  kidnap  the  Indian  chief  from  whom  he  iiad 
received. so  niany  favors. 

That  same  yeat  a  nierchant  of  London,  named  Hore, 
a  man  of  some  scientific  acquirements,  attempted  a  set- 
tlement in  Newfoundland — an  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  some  young  adventurers  of  family  and 
character.  But  this  firM  attempt  at  English  coloniza- 
tion in  America  proved  very  disastrous.  The  adventu- 
rers only. saved  themselves  from  starvation  by  seizing  a 
French  fishing  vessel  which  had  just  arrived  on  the  coast 
well  victualed,  In  which  they  escaped  to  England. 

The  idea  in  France  of  colonizing  the  coasts  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  though  somewhat  damped  by  the  result  of 
Cartier'^  second  voyage,  was  not  yet  abandoned.     Fran- 

1540.  cisvde  la  Roque,  lord  of  Robertval,  in  Picardy,  obtciined 
from  Francis  I.  the  appointment  of  viceroy  and  lieuten- 
ant geoerai  for  Canada,  Hochalaga,  Saguenay,  Newfound- 
land, Belle  Isle,  Cape  Breton,  and  Labrador,  with  au- 
thority to  make  conquests  and  to  plant  a  colony.  Car- 
tier  also  received  .a  commission  as  chief  pilot  and  cap- 
tain general.  To  obtain  men  for  the  enterprise,  author- 
ity was  given  to  ransack  the  prisons — ^hopeful  materials 
for  the  foundation  of  a  state !  The  two  commanders 
could  not  agree,  and  flid  not  act  in  concert.     Cartier 

1541.  sailed  first  with  five  ships,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  built  a  fort  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  where  he  passed 
the  winter.  His  provisions  failed  ;  the  natives,  disgust- 
ed at  his  former  treacherous  conduct,  were  now  hostile ; 

1542.  and,  when  the  spring  opened,  he  set  sail  for  France.    Off 
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Newfoundland  he  encountered  Robertval  on  his  outward  chapter 

passage,  with  three  ships  and  two  hundred  men.     Ro- 

bertval  would  havei  persuaded  or  compelled  him  tp  return ; 
but  Cartier  escaped  in  the  night,  and  kept  on  his  home- 
ward course.  Robertval  proceeded  to  the  St  Lawrence, 
where  he  spent  the  winter,  but  in  the  sfNring  returned 
to  France.  Several  years  later  he  embarked  on  a  sec-  1549. 
ond  expedition,  but  was  never  again  heard  of.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  French  fishermen,  but  more  especially  the 
explorations  of  Verrazzani  and  Cartier,  served  as  found- 
ation for  a  claim  by  France  to  the  northeru  portion  of 
the  American  continent. 

While  the  French  were  thus  vainly  attempting  the 
occupation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Spaniards  made  an- 
other effort,  not  less  vain,  for  the  possession  of  Florida. 
This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
who  had  distinguished  and  enriched  himself  injthe  recent 
conquest  of  Peru.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Charles 
V.  governor  of  Cuba,  and  had  obtained  also  a  grant  of 
Florida,  in  the  interior  of  which  he  hoped  to  find  and  to 
plunder  populous  and  wealthy  nations.  For  an  expedi- 
tion thither,  he  collected,  in  Spain  and  the  West  Indies, 
an  army  of  a  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  a  force  more 
formidable  than  that  which  Cortez  had  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico.  While  his  late  companions  in  Peru 
were  subduing  Chili  on  the  one  side  and  New  Granada 
on  the  other,  and  exploring  t^e  great  southern  rivers,  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazons,  De  Soto  sailed  from  Havana,  1539. 
and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  penin-  ^*y- 
sula  of  Florida,  whence  he  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
first  northerly,  and  then  to  the  westward-  He  fought 
several  battles  with  the  natives,  toward  whom  he  acted 
with  all  the  customary  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the  ad- 
venturers of  that  day ;  but  he  nowhere  found  that  rich 
and  populous  country  for  which  he  was  in  search.    Push- 
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ctt^M»lta  ing  still  to  the  westward,  he  seems  to  have  passed  alolag 
the  southern  sweep  of  the  Alleganles,  and  across  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  till, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the 

1541.  Mississippi,  at  no  great  distance,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  present  State  of  Tennessee. 
Keeping  still  to  the  west,  he  reached  the  mountains  of 
Arkansas,  and  passed  the  winter  on  some  river  of  that 
region,  down  which  he  descended  the  next  spring  to  its 

1542.  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Here  De  Soto  died.  The 
remnant  of  his  followers,  greatly  reduced  by  fiatigue, 
hunger,  and  combats  with  the  natives,  built  small  ves- 
sels, floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  and, 
coasting  the  gulf,  landed  at  last  at  a  Spanish  settlement 
near  the  present  site  of  Tampico. 

1540-  While  De  Soto  was  engaged  in  this  exploration,  a 
42.  not  less  adventurous  expedition  was  undertaken  to  re- 
gions still  more  interior  and  remote.  By  the  orders  of 
Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Vasquez  Coronada,  with  a 
force  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  and  eight  hund- 
red  Indians,  set  out  from  Culiacan,  on  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Califortiia,  then  the  northwestern 
litait  of  Spanish  Mexican  conquest,  whence  he  pene- 
trat;ed  north  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  tq  the  River 
Gila,  now  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.  That  river  he  followed  to  its  head,  and,  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  which  he  followed  also  to  their  sources,  and 
then  struck  off  northeasterly  into  the  great^  interior  des- 
ert as  far  as  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude.  In  all 
this  vast  region,  little  was  found  save  rugged  mountains 
and  arid  plains.  There  were  Indian  villages  in  some  of 
the  valleys,  biit  little  to  tempt  or  reward  a  conquest. 

Already  the  peninsula  of  California  had  been  discovered, 
and  the  shores  of  the  golf  partially  explored,  through  the 
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enterprise  and  at  the  expense  of  Cortez,  the  eonqueror  of  cHAPTEft 
Mexico.      Simultaneously  ^^'ith  the  expedition  under  Co-        ' 
ronada,  Franciseo  Alar9on  was  sent  to  trace  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  north,  in  hopes  to  find  an  imagined  gulf  or 
strait  leading  into  the  Atlantic.      He  reached  no  higher 
than  the  36th  degree  of  north  latitude ;   Rodriguez  de 
Cabrillo,  sent  to  renew  the  enterprise,  traced  the  coast  1542. 
as  far  north  as  the  44th  degree. 

'Soto's  disasters  and  Coronada's  want  of  success  dis- 
sipated the  delusions  of  the  Spaniards,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
North  America  was  concerned.  The  undiscovered  land 
of  gold  changed  its  site,  and,  under  the  name  of  El  Do- 
rado, was  thenceforth  located  in  South.  America,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  amid  the  impenetrable  forests  and 
mountains  of  Guiana.  The  Indians  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  made  hostile  by  slaving  ex- 
peditions, repulsed  the  Dominican  friars  who  attempted  1549. 
to  establish  missions  among  them.  The  spirit  which, 
since'the  voyages  of  Columbus,  had  carried  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  through  such  a  course  of 
discovery  and  conquest,  began  now  to  decline.  Soto's 
discoveries  were  not  prosecuted,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  the  Mississippi  was  again  visited  by 
white  men.  The  country  on  the  Upper  del  Norte,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  conquered  and  colonized  at  a 
much  earlier  period. 

In  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  backed  by  a 
grant  from  the  pope  and  a  treaty  of  partition  with  .Por- 
tugal, the  Spanish  court  made  a  general  claim  to  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  Brazil  only  excepted.  Upon 
the  discoveries  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Vasquez,  Narvaez, 
De  Sotoj  and  others,  they  founded  more  particularly  their 
olaim  to  Florida,  under  which  name  they  included  an  in- 
definite extent  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
I.  D 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ASPECT  AND  ABORIGINAL  INHABITANTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERrCA. 

CHAPTER  IT  ITHIN  the  j&rst  half  century  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  had  overrun  and  occupied  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  new  continent,  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator.  The  original  Spanish  colonies,  planted  in 
the  four  great  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  consequence 
of  the  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants  were  now 
in  a  declining  state  ;  but  the  conquered  empires  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  of  Guatemala,  New  Granada,  and  Chili, 
and  the  vast  treasures  of  silver  derived  froni  the  recently- 
discovered  mines  of  Potosi,  and  others  in  Mexico,  g?tve 
America  every  day  a  new  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope. Nor  had  Portugal  neglected  her  Brazilian  terri- 
1539—  tories.  A  scries  of  colonies  had  been  established  along 
49.  that  coast,  and  the  city  of  Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  had 
been  founded  as  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
These  splendid  enterprises  and  lucrative  conquests  had 
thrown  North  America  quite  into  the  shade.  The  fish- 
cry  of  Newfoundland  still  continued  the  only  connecting 
link  between  that  country  and  Europe.  But  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  that  fishery  was  attested  by  an  act  of 
1543.  the  English  Parliament,  of  which  the  object  was  to  pro- 
tect the  fishermen  against  the  exactions  of  the  Admiralty 
officers.  These  fishermen,  French,  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish, and  English,  whose  principal  resorts  were  the  south- 
eastern bays  and  harbors  of  that  great  island  to  which 
the  name  of  Newfoundland  began  now  to  be  confined, 
built  temporary  huts  on  the  shore  for  the  convenience 
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of  their  business,  and  stages  for  drying  their  fish ;  but  cuaptur 
nowhere  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  any  success-       -\ 
ful  attempt  been  made  at  permanent  occupation. 

That  distant  region  presented,  on  the  whole,  an  as- 
pect little  inviting^  In  more  southern  latitudes,  the  coast, 
for  a  great  extent  destitute  of  harbors,  was  a  dead  level, 
but  little  elevated  above  the  ocean,  ftnd  swept,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  by  terrible  storms.  The  winters,  even  in 
the  parallels  of  Spain  and  Italy,  were  e:j^ocedingly  tedi- 
ous and  severe ;  the  summers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
excessively  hot ;  and  the  climate  was  every  where  re- 
markable, at  all  seasons,  for  frequent  changes  and  ex- 
treme vicissitudes  unknown  in  Western  Europe.  The 
northern  coasts  abounded  with  excellent  harbors ;  the 
land  was  higher  ;  even  mountains,  in  some  places,  might 
dimly  be  seen  in  the  distance  ;  but  of  the  interior  no  ex- 
plorations had  been  made.  Except  the  region  of  New- 
foundland, the  North  American  coast  was  seldom  vis- 
ited. Even  the  outline  of  the  shores  was  not  yet  asoer- 
tfidned.  As  to  the  breadth  or  configuration  of  the  con- 
tinent, nothing  was  known.  The  narrowness  of  the 
land  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  still 
kept  up  the  idea  that  North  America  might  be  a  long 
and  narrow  extent  of  coasts,  perhaps  a  succession  of  isl- 
ands, among  which  it  was  still  hoped  that  a  short  west- 
ern passage  to  India  might  be  found. 

At  the  period  of  European  discovery,  this  vast  and  un- 
known coimtry,  lying  as  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  hardly 
modified  at  all  by  the  hand  of  man,  was  thinly  inhab- 
ited by  a  peculiar  race  known  to  Europeans  under  the 
general  name  of  Indians — a  name  which  still  commem- 
orates the  error  of  Columbus  in  mistaking  America  for 
a  part  of  India. 

Presenting  human  society  under  its  simplest  and  most 
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CHAPTER  inartificial  forms,  these  aborimnal  inhabitants  were  di- 
vided  intb  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  dwelling  to- 
gether in  little  villages  of  huts  made  with  the  boughs  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  mats  ingeniously  woven.  These 
villages,  by  way  of  defense,  were  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  rude  palisade  of  trees  or  brushwood,  or  placed  on 
some  little  islet  in  tlie  midst  of  a  morass.  For  conven- 
ience of  fishing,  they  were  often  built  on  inlets  of  the 
sea,  or  near  the  falls  of  some  river.  Each  village  had 
chiefs  of  its  own,  who  were  often  hereditary.  The  petty 
tribes  were  generally  united  into  confederacies  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  with  su^jerior  chiefs  exercising  a  certain 
authority  over  the  whole. 

Neighboring  confederacies  sometimes  spoke  languages 
radically  distinct ;  yet  the  dialects  of  all  the  tribes  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  thought  by 
philologists  capable,  with  few  exceptions,  of  being  re- 
duced under  five  general  heads. 

The  most  widely-diffused  of  these  five  languages,  called 
the  Algonquin^  after  one  of  the  tribes  of  Canada,  from 
whom  the  French  missionaries  first  learned  it,  is  exceed- 
ingly harsh  and  guttural,  with  few  vowels,  and  words 
often  of  intolerable  length,  occasioned  by  complicated 
grammatical  forms — a  w^hole  sentence,  by  means  of  suf- 
fixes and  affixes,  being  often  expressed  in  a  single  word. 
This  character,  indeed,  is  common,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  all  the  American  languages,  serving  to  distin- 
guish them,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  from  the  dialects 
of  the  Old  World.  Tribes  of  Algonquin  speech  extended 
from  Hudson's  Bay  southeast  beyond  the  Chesapeake, 
and  southwest  to  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  They  in- 
closed, however,  several  formidable  confederacies,  the  Hu- 
ronSi  the  Iroquois^  the  Eries,  and  others  settled  around 
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Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  occupying  all  the  upper  wa-  c:ifAPTER 
ters  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake,  who  ' 
spoke  a  different  language,  less  guttural  and  far  more 
sonorous,  called  the  Wyajidoty  after  a  tribe  inhabiting 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Cherokee  is  peculiar 
to  a  confederacy  of  that  name,  occupants  for  centuries 
of  the  soutUorn  valleys  of  the  great  Allegany  chain,  from 
whence  they  have  been  but  very  lately  expelled.  The 
common  name  of  Mobilian  includes  the  kindred  dialects 
of  the  Choctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Creeks  or  Musoo- 
gees,  the  Appalachees,  and  Yamassees,  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  thence, 
by  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alleganies,  to  the  Savannah 
and  beyond  it.  Compared  with  the  northern  languages, 
the  Cherokee  and  Mobilian  are  soft  and  musical,  abound- 
ing with  vowels,  thus  indicating  the  long-continued  in- 
fluence of  a  southern  climate.  The  number  of  syllables 
in  the  Cherokee  is  very  limited — a  circumstance  of 
which  an  uninstructed  but  ingenious  member  of  that 
tribe  recently  availed  himself  to  invent  a  syllabic  alpha- 
bet, by  means  of  which  the  Cherokee  is  written  and  read 
with  great  facility.  Of  the  ancient  state  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  little  is 
known ;  but  the  Dacotah  or  Sioux,  still  spoken  in  a  great 
variety  of  dialects,  has  been  probably  for  centuries  the 
prevailing  language  of  that  region.  The  Catawbas,  who 
have  left  their  name  to  a  river  of  Carolina,  and  who  once 
occupied  a  wide  adjacent  territory;  the  Uchees,  on  the 
Savannah,  subjects  of  the  Creeks  ;  the  Natchez,  a  small 
confederacy  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Choctaws,  appear  to  have  spoken  peculiar  languages; 
and  no  doubt  there  were  other  similar  cases.  Of  the  dia- 
lects west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hardly  any  thing  is 
known. 
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CHAPTER       It  is  from  their  languages  only  that  some  faint  trace 

^  may  be  obtained  of  the  derivation  and  wanderings  of  the 

Indian  tribes.  Other  monuments  they  had  none.  Their 
sole  records  were  a  few  rude  drawings  on  skins  or  bark, 
ot,  among  some  tribes,  belts  of  beads  made  of  shells,  and 
used  to  commemorate  their  treaties.  Of  any  period  be- 
yond the  memory  of  their  old  men  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  They  had,  indeed,  some  vague  traditions,  im- 
portant if  we  had  them  in  a  pure  version,  not  however  for 
their  historical  character,  but  as  illustrating  the  ideas  of 
the  Indians  and  the  process  by  which  legends  are  every 
where  formed.  But  these  traditions,  early  modified  by 
suggestions  borrowed  from  the  white  men,  come  to  us  so 
colored  by  the  fancies  and  preconceived  opinions  of  those 
who  report  them,  as  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  value 
they  might  otherwise  have  had. 

The  religious  and  political  arrangements  and  opinions 
of  the  Indians  also  come  to  us,  in  the  books  of  historians 
and  touristy,  invested  with  a  systematic  consistency  and 
coherence  strangers  to  the  forests  and  prairies  of  the  wil- 
derness. Strictly  speaking,  according  to  our  notions,  the 
Indians  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  either  govern- 
ment or  laws.  The  whole  tribe  came  together  to  delib- 
erate on  matters  of  public?  interest,  such  as  war,  peace, 
or  a  change  of  hunting  grounds.'  The  old,  as  in  all  rude 
communities,  had  great  weight,  from  their  experience ; 
but  it  was  the  weight  only  of  sage  advice,  and,  if  that 
failed  to  control  the  younger  and  more  ardent,  the  elders 
had  no  authority  by  which  to  re-enforce  it*  Those  who 
had  superior  energy  of  character,  the  gift  of  oratory,  or 
a  reputation-  for  wisdom,  swayed  by  their  vigor,  their 
eloquence,  or  their  councils  the  decisions  of  the  tribe. 
They  were  chiefs  ;  chiefs,  however,  rather  by  nature 
than  by  any  artificial  arrangement  or  special  appoint- 
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ment.  An  influence  still  more  predominant  attached  to  ciiAPTEa 
the  courage,  strength,  and  stratagem  of  the  eminent  war-  ' 
rior.  But  this  influence,  in  either  case,  rather  resem- 
bled that  of  party  leaders  among  us  than  the  definite 
authority  of  legal  magistrates.  Though  individual  In- 
dians often  stood  in  great  awe  of  their  chiefs,  there  seems 
to  h^ve  been  no  means  of  coercing  a  reluctant  minority. 
If  a  war  party  was  proposed,  it  consisted  wholly  of  vol- 
unteers ;  only  those  went  who  chose,  or  who  had  confi- 
dence in  the  chiefs  oflering  to  lead ;  and  so  it  was  in  all 
other  matters  requiring  co-operation. 

There  was,  however,  a  third  source  of  influence  far 
mor^  effective,  and  the  foundation,  often,  of  a  highly  des- 
potic authority,  obtained  by  those  who  possessed  the  tal- 
ent and  the  cast  of  mind  to  work  upon  the  superstitious 
imaginations  of  their  fellows.  The  Indians,  like  all  rude 
men,  were  very  superstitious.  They  believed  most  de- 
voutly in  dreams,  revelations,  omens,  charms.  They  as- 
cribed an  invisible  guardian  spirit  to  every  man,  every 
animal,  every  natural  object.  They  were  addicted  to 
religious  fastings  and  lonely  meditations ;  they  subject- 
ed themselves  to  severe  penances  in  hopes  to  propitiate 
the  invisible  powers,  or  to  produce  that  morbid  excite- 
ment of  fancy  which  they  mistook  for  vision  or  inspira- 
tion. The  ordinary  priests  or  pow-wows,  more  recently 
known  as  "  medicine  men,"  the  leaders  of  the  Indians  in 
their  superstitious  devotions,  professed  also  the  art  of 
healing  ;  and  to  the  cure  of  fevers  and  other  diseases  by 
herbs  and  vapor  baths,  in  which  they  possessed  some  lit- 
tle skill,  they  added  incantations  and  ceremonies  to  drive 
away  the  spirits  regarded  as  tlie  causes  of  all  violent  dis- 
orders, and,  indeed,  of  all  phencnnena  of  which  some  other 
explanation  was  not  immediately  obvious.  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  communicating  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
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CHAPTER  of  employing  its  agency  in  human  affairs,  the  Indians 
were  firni  believers  ;  and  enthusiastic  and  artful  individ- 
uals, by  assuming  tlie  character  of  inspired  prophets  and 
workers  of  miracles,  often  obtained  implicit  reverence, 
and  almost  absolute  authority. 

It  thus  happened  that  different  communities  present- 
ed ^eat  diffierences  in  apparent  foxms  of  government. 
Some  tribes  seemed  the  slaves  of  a  spiritual  despotism ; 
others  resembled  a  limited  monarchy ;  others  an  oligarchy 
governed  by  two  or  three  powerful  chiefs  ;  and  others  yet 
a  democracy,  in  which  all  the  warriors  stood  nearly  upon 
a  level.  The  character  of  chief  was  often  hereditary, 
and  was  sometimes  exercised  even  by  women.  But  the 
ideas  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of  descent  differed 
from  those  of  Europe.  The  heir  was  not  the  chiefs  own 
son,  but  the  son  of  his  sister — a  usage  universal  through- 
out America,  wherever  hereditary  descent  was  in  vogue. 
Birth,  however,  was  of  little  avail  when  other  qualifi- 
cations were  wanting.  The  title  of  chief  might  remain, 
but  the  inffuence  passed  into  other  hands. 

The  hunting  grounds  and  territory  of  the  Indians  ap- 
pertained not  to  the  chiefs  nor  to  individuals,  but  to  the 
tribe  or  confederacy.  Yet  their  notions  of  individual 
property  were  clear  and  exact.  Each  Indian  had  a  weU- 
established  right  in  the  wigwam  he  had  built,  in  the 
growing  corn  he  had  planted,  in  the  game  he  had  killed, 
and  in  all  movable  goods,  the  produce  of  his  industry 
or  skill.  But  the  idea  of  accumulation  hardly  existed ; 
and  where  there  was  so  little  property,  violations  of  its 
rights  were  not  apt  to  be  frequent.  The  Indians  were 
generous,  because  they  were  thoughtless  and  careless  of 
the  future.  Those  who  had  food  were  always  ready  to 
share  it  with  the  hungry.  The  chiefs  especially  kept 
open  house,  and  in  that  way  maintained  their  popularity. 
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There  was  no  division  of  labor ;  each  family  did  every  chapter 

thing  for  itself.    *  Buying  and  selling  between  members 

of  the  same  village  seem  to  have  been  almost  unknown. 
Even  between  different  tribes  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties was  very  limited.  In  a  few  articles  only,  of  which 
the  possession  or' production  was  peculiar  to  certain  con- 
federacies, an  incipient  commerce  seems  to  have  existed. 
The  tribes  along  the  sea-coast  were  found,  by  the  earliest 
navigators,  in  possession  of  plates  and  ornaments  of  cop- 
per. These  articles  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of  mines 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  derived 
by  barter  from  the  distant  and  unknown  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  Some  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast  manufactur- 
ed, in  their  turn,  ornamental  beads  from  pieces  of  soa- 
shells  ;  and  these  beads,  wrought  into  belts,  were  diffus- 
ed, by  exchange,  through  the  distant  interior.  Peculiar 
kinds  of  clay  and  stone,  fit  for  pipes  and  other  implements, 
seem  also  to  have  been  articles  of  traffic. 

In  all  cases  of  violations  of  his  rights,  whether  of  per- 
son or  property,  each  Indian  relied,  in  the  first  place,  on 
his  own  strength  for  protection.  That  failing,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  chief,  who  thus  acted  occasionally  the  part 
of  judge,  and,  indeed,  of  executioner,  inflicting  with  his 
own  hand  the  sentences  he  decreed ;  soitietimes  blows, 
and  sometimes  death.  If  the  culprit  were  formidable, 
some  trusty  warrior  was  deputed  to  take  him  off  by  a 
sudden  stroke.  It  was,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  protec- 
tion that  led  each  Indian  to  attach  himself  to  some  chief, 
and  each  petty  chief  to  some  superior  one ;  and  when 
protection  was  refused  or  injuries  inflicted,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  transfer  themselves  to  some  abler  or  juster 
leader.  The  chiefs,  therefore,  though  guilty  of  occasional 
violences,  found  it  necessary  to  study  popularity,  and  to 
maintain  a  reputation  for  disinterestedness  and  justice. 
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CHAPTER      In  cases  of  homicide,  the  relations  of  the  slain  were  es 

teemed  bound  to  avenge  his  death,  though  sometimes, 

through  the  interference  of  the  chiefis'or  of  mutual  friends, 
they  were  persuaded  to  accept  a  ransom.  This  principle 
of  vengeance,  being  extended  to  the  intercourse  of  neigh- 
boring confederacies,  led  to  a  series  of  retaliations  end- 
ing in  furious  and  hereditary  hatreds,  and  leading  often 
ta  perpetual  wars. 

War,  indeed,  was  esteemed  among  the  Indians,  as  it 
has  been  among  communities  far  more  civilized,  the  most 
honorable,  glorious,  and  worthy  of  employments.  The 
rank,  or  comparative  estimation  of  the  chiefs,  greatly  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  enemies  they  had  slain  in  bat- 
tle. This  warlike  spirit  was  little,  or  not  at  all,  stimu- 
lated by  hopes  of  conquest  or  plunder.  It  was  the  fury 
of  hatred  and  revenge,  the  restless  spirit  of,  enterprise, 
still  more,  the  desire  of  honor  and  distinction,  that  stirred 
up  the  warriors  to  deeds  of  blood.  On  their  return  from 
a  successful  expedition,  th^y  expected  to.be  met  and  es- 
corted back  to  the  village  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  women 
.  and  children,  bearing  with  them  the  captives  taken,  and 
the  scalps  of  the  slain  stretched  on  poles — obscure  rudi- 
ments of  what  the  Romans  called  a  triumph. 

In  their  primitive  state,  pitched  battles  or  general  en- 
gagements were  unknown  among  the  Indians.  Surprise 
was  the  great  point  of  their  tactics.  As  the  warriors 
were  obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs,  or 
to  support  themselves  by  hunting,  their  war  parties  were 
seldom  numerous.  Yet  their  ardor  was  great.  To  reach 
some  distant  hostile  village,  they  crossed  mounti^ins, 
swam  rivers,  and  endured  the  utmost  extremities  of  hun- 
ger and  fatigue.  But,  though  capable  of  momentary  ef- 
forts  of  great  vigor,  these  children  of  impulse  had  not  the 
pertinacity,  nor  perseverancej  nor  fixed  purposes  of  civil- 
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ized  life.  Bursts  of  passionate  activity  were  followed  by  chapter 
long  intervals  of  indolence.  Until  they  learned  of  the  ^^_^ 
white  man  to  make  war  on  a  larger  scale,  it  was  the  ut- 
most ambition  of  their  warriors  to  steal  into  the  enemy's 
country,  to  take  a  few  scalps,  and  to  make  a  few  prison- 
ers with  the  least  possible  loss  to  themselves ;  after  which 
they  long  remained  quiet,  unless  excited  by  some  retalia- 
tory inroad  or  some  fortuitous  encounter. 

In  the  first  fury  of  a  successful  attack,  the  women 
and  chUdron  of  the  hostile  village  wete  sometimes  indis- 
criminately massacred  ;  but,  in  general,  their  lives  were 
spared,  and  they  were  received  by  adoption  into  the  fam- 
ilies of  their  captors.  The  hostile  warrior,  if  taken  pris- 
oner, was  reserved  for  a  horrid  death,  being  tortured  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  savage  hatred,  and  burned  at  the 
stake  by  a  slow  fire.  The  women  and  children  joined  in 
these  torments,  and  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  some- 
times eaten.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  custom  of  the  Iro- 
quois, the  most  warlike  and  ferocious  of  all  the  North 
American  tribes ;  but  there  is  little  trace  of  such  cruel 
practices  among  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  with  the  dying  warrior  to  endure 
these  torments  without  the  slightest  flinching  or  indica- 
tion of  pain,  shouting  out  his  death-song  from  aniong  the 
flames,  and  taunting  with  his  latest  breath  the  unskill- 
fulness  of  his  tormentors.  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of 
these  horrors  humanity  sometimes  regained  dominion. 
Among  the  torturing  crowd  some  one  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  in  the  unhappy  victim  of  hate,  a  resemblance  to 
some  relative  who  had  perished  in  battle.  Claimed  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  relative,  the  prisoner  was  adopted 
on  the  spot  as  son  or  brother,  and  was  expected  to  evince 
his  gratitude  and  to  ratify  his  adoption  by  forgetting  for- 
ever his  native  tribe  and  all  his  former  ooimections. 
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ciL\PTER  Next  to  wax,  it  was  thought  most  Iwnorable  to  excel 
in  hunting  and  fishing.  These  pursuits,  chief  resources 
for  food  and  clothing,  were  followed,  each  in  its  seas(m, 
with  patience,  assiduity,  and  no  little  skill.  The  Indians 
applie4  all  their  sagacity  to  the  knowledge  of  wood-craft, 
T^hich  they  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  They 
could  trace  their  game  or  their  enemy  by  the  slightest 
indication — ^grass  bent,  leaves  trampled,  or  twigs  broken. 
Inferior  to  Europeans  in  strength  and  in  capacity  to  per- 
form regular  labor  to  \^bich  they  were,  unaccustomed, 
their  activity,  powers  of  endurance,  and  acuteness  of  sight 
and  hearing  were  extraordinary.  Guided  by  the  stars 
and  sun,  and  supported  by  a  little  parched  corn  pounded 
and  moistened  with  water,  they  performed,  with  unerring 
sagacity,  immense  journeys  through  the  woody  or  grassy 
wilderness.  The  habits  of  almost  all  the  tribes  were 
more  or  less  migratory.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  comforts  of  a  settled  habitation.  They  seemed  al- 
ways uneasy,  always  on  the  point  of  going  somewhere 
else.  Their  frequent  journeys  had  traced,  in  many  places, 
trails  or  foot-paths  through  the  woods  or  across  the  prai- 
ries. It  was  their  custom  to  kindle  annual  fires,  by  which 
the  grass  and  underwood  were  consume^l:  Except  among 
the  swamps  and  rocky  hills,  the  forests  thus  ac(]|uired  an 
open  and  parkvlike  appearance. 

Trees,  remarkable  for  height  and  beauty  of  foliage, 
and  varying  in  species  with  every  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, overspread,  in  vast  forests,  all  the  eastern  portion 
of  North  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's 
Bay.  Beyond  the  moimtains,  in  ii\e  neighborhood  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  open  prairies  commenced,  and,  on 
the  western  side  of  that  river,  gradually  usurped  almost 
the  whole  country.  Besides  oaks,  and  pines,  and  other 
well-known  genera  of  Europe,  the  American  forests  con- 
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taincd  many  trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  chapteii 

plants,  entirely  new.     Even  such  ad  seemed  most  fa- 

miliar  to  visitors  from  Europe  were  specifically  different 
from  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  same  was  true  of 
birds,  fish,  and  forest  animals.  The  animated  nature  of 
North  America  was  peculiar  to  itself.  Beasts  of  prey, 
the  wolf,  and  several  varieties  of  the  -cat  tribe,  were  few 
in  number  and  comparatively  diminutive  in  size  and 
strength.  The  black  bear,  a  favorite  article  of  food  with 
the  Indians,  could  hardly  be  reckoned  of  that  class.  It 
was,  however,  upon  several  varieties  of  the  deer  that  the 
tribes  of  the  forest  region  chiefly  depended  for  meat. 
The  more  northern  forests  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
best  hunting  grounds  ;  it  was  there  only  that  the  moose 
and  the  elk  were  found.  These  northern  regions  abound- 
ed also  with  beaver  and  other  valuable  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals ;  but,  till  a  regular  trade  and  intercourse  were  open- 
ed with  Europeans,  these  animals  remained  comparatively 
undisturbed.  The  northern  rivers — those,  at  least,  of 
the  Atlantic  slope — annually  swarmed,  at  certain  seasons, 
with  salmon,  bass,  shad,  herring,  sturgeon.  The  north- 
em  lakes  wete  also  full  of  fish.  The  shell-fish  of  the 
sea-coast  furnished  an  important  resource  to  some  tribes. 
Water-fowl  were  abundant;  the  wild  turkey  traversed 
all  the  American  forests. 

The  vast  grassy  plains  of  central  North  America,  with 
their  immense  herds  of  bison,  or  buffalo,  might  seem  to  in- 
vite to  pastoral  life  ;  but  nothing  of  that  sort  was  known. 
Till  the  southwestern  tribes  obtained .  horses  from  the 
Spaniards,  the  Indians  had  no  domestic  animals  exoept  a 
few  small  dogs.  Besides  hunting  and  fishing,  they  sup- 
ported themselves  in  part,  especially  the  more  southern 
confederacies,  among  whom  game  was  comparatively 
scarce,  by  cultivating  patches  of  maize  or  Indian  com, 
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CHAPTER  that  remarkable  grain  so  widely  diffused,  in  many  varie* 

ties,  over  the  whole  of  America,  though  nowhere  found 

in  a  wild  state.  They  cultivated,  also,  several  sorts  of 
beans  and  pease,  besides  squashes,  pumpkins,  water-mel- 
ons, and  a  number  of  edible  roots,  of  which,  among  the 
Southern  tribes,  the  sweet  potato  seems  to  have  been 
one.  They  had  orchards  of  native  plums  ;  and  wild  ber- 
ries, gathered  and  dried,  constituted  a  part  of  their  winter 
store.  Among  the  Southern  tribes  the  peach  was  early 
introduced,  and  the  apple  among  the  Northern.  Their 
agricultural  instrmnents  were  of  the  rudest  sort,  large 
shells,  flat  stones,  or  stakes  sharpened  by  fire.  They 
could  only  fell  trees  by  burning  round  them. 

The  labor  of  planting,  tending,  and  gathering  the 
crops ;  preparing  skins  for  clothing,  which  they  did  with 
much  nicety ;  making  mats  and  baskets,  theit  chief 
household  furniture  ;  carrying  burdens  during  their  jour- 
neys; in  fact,  all  the  drudgery,  fell  upon  the  women. 
Marriage  was  a  sort  of  purchase — the  father  receiving 
presents  from  the  husband  in  exchemge  for  his  daughter, 
who,  after  a  few  months  of  fondling  and  favor,  sunk  to 
the  condition  of  a  domestic  servant.  Polygamy  was^  not 
common  except  among  the  chiefs  ;  but  there  were  no  ob- 
jections to  it.  Every  Indian  had  as  many  wives  as  he 
could  pay  for  and  support.  It  was,  indeed,  the  labor  of 
their  wives  that  enabled  the  chiefs  to  maintain  the  hos- 
pitality proper  ix)  their  station.  The  Indian  husband  di- 
vorced, his  wife  at  pleasure ;  in  case  she  proved  unfaith- 
ful, he  might  put  her  to  death.  Unmarried  women 
might  follow,  with  little  reserve,  the  bent  of  their  incli- 
nation ;  but  the  Indians  of  both  sexes,  as  a  general  rule, 
were  remarkable  for  continence.  The  affection  of  the 
women  for  their  children  was  unbounded  ;  the  fathers, 
also,  were  very  indulgent. 
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In  their  own  wigwams  the  natives  of  America  were  chapter 
often  gay  and  jolly,  exhibiting  a  quick  sense  of  the  lu-  _.^_ 
dicrous ;  but,  on  all  publiq  occasions,  and  in  presence 
of  strangers,  they  put  on  a  grave  and  reserved  appear- 
ance, which,  indeed,  their  solitary  habits  made  in  a  meas- 
ure habitual.  Pride  forbade  the  public  exhibition  of 
curiosity  or  emotion.  Though,  like  all  rude  men,  i^ub- 
JQct  to  violent  gusts  of  passion,  and  very  plain  of  speech, 
they  exercised  on  public  occasions  a  strict  command  over 
their  feelings,  and  often  practiccil  in  their  social  inter- 
course, espqci^lly  with  strangers,  a  forbearance  and  po- 
liteness such  as  might  shame  more  civilized  communi- 
ties. Toward  strangers  their  hospitality  was  unbounded ; 
and,  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  relation  of  host 
and  guest  possessed,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sacred  .char- 
acter. If  they  never  forgave  an  injury,  so  they  seldom 
forgot  a  benefit. 

It  was  not  alone  in  active  employments  that  the  men 
found  occupation.  Each  warrior  and  hunter  manufac- 
tured for  himself  his  w^eapons  and  his  implements:  his 
war  clubs  of  hard  and  heavy  wood,  wrought  and  orna- 
mented with  great  ingenuity ;  his  bows  shaped  and  pol- 
ished; his  arrows  pointed  with  flints,  shells,  or  sharp 
bones,  which  served  also  as  cutting  instruments.  A 
rude  clay  pottery,  able  to  stand  the  fire,  and  employed  to 
boil  their  food,  was  also  molded  by  the  men. 

The  canoes  of  the  northern  tribes,  made  of  the  bark 
of  the  white  birch,  neatly  sewed  together,  and  strength- 
ened by  an  interior  frame-Work,  were  very  light,  and 
easily  transported  over  the  numerous  portages  where 
navigation  was  interrupted  by  rapids,  or  one  water  course 
separated  from  another  by  an  interval  of  land.  The  ca- 
noes of  the  more  southern  tribes  were  made  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  shaped  and  hollowed  by  fire. 
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CHAPTER       Till  they  obtained  blankets  and  cloth  of  European 

traders,  the  clothing  of  .the  Indians  was  very  scanty — 

little  more  than  a  skin  tied  about  the  loins.  They  made 
great  use  of  oil,  which  they  extracted  from  a  varioty  of 
nuts,  applying  it,  like  so  many  other  nations,  as  an  un- 
guent, and  a  sort  of  substitute  for  clothing.  For  per- 
sonal decoration,  or  for  staining  their  skins  and  baskets, 
they  employed  bright  pigments,  the  juice  of  berries,  or 
colored  earths.  They  were  very  fond  of  dress  and  orna- 
ments, the  earliest  and  rudest  development  of  the  sen* 
timent  of  the  .beautiful,  and  gave  much  time  and  labor 
to  the  business  of  decoration,  a  luxury  reserved  chiefly 
for  the  fnen,  some  of  whom  were  great  fops.  Yet,  even 
in  this  personal  decoration,  a  higher  sentiment  developed 
itself.  Several  ornaments  most  esteemed,  the  feathers 
of  the  eagle,  the  claws  of  the  bear,  the  skins  of  the  more 
savage  animals,  the  hair  and  scalps  of  enemies  slain  in 
battle,  could  only  be  obtained,  by  efforts  of  skill  or  oour- 
age,  of  which  they  served,  indeed,  as  badges.  Personal 
neatness^  and  the  idea  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  their 
dwellings,  were  points  of  a  more  advanced  civilization  to 
which  the  Indians  had  not  attained. 

Though  active,  patient,  and  persevering  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  particular  objects,  the  general  foresight  of 
the  Indians  was  limited.  They  took  little  thought  or 
care  for  the  morrow,  and  often  suffered  excessively  for 
want  of  food.  They  were  fond  of  gluttonous  feasts,  in 
which  they  often  heedlessly  devoured  their  whole  winter's 
sto;:o.  Unlike  their  neighbors  of  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  northern  tribes  had  no  knowledge,  in  their 
primitive  state,  of  any  intoxicating  drink.  They  found 
a  partial  substitute,  however,  in  tobacco,  which  they  cul- 
tivated with  care,  and  the  smoking  of  which  entered  into 
all  their  festivals  and  solemnities. 
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Their  amusements  were  dances  to  a  rude  sort  of  mu-  chapter 
sio,  with  a  song  or  recitative,  and  having  a  pantomimic  ' 
and  dramatic  character,  in  which  a  certain  resemblance 
may  be  traced  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  drama.  Such,  especially,  was  the 
war  dance,  representing  a  whole  history  of  thcrdoparture, 
the  exploits,  and  the  return  of  a  war  party.  They  ob- 
served, also,  certain  fasts  and  festivals  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  tribes  had  a  great  wagwam,  a  rude 
sort  of  temple,  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies. The  young  men  were  often  initiated  into  mcm- 
hood  by  cruel  rites,  intended  apparently  to  test  their 
powers  of  endurance.  They  practiced,  for  sport  and  ex- 
ercise, several  athletic  games,  among  which  fbot-ball  was 
a  favorite.  They  had  also  games  of  chance,  and  were 
much  addicted  to  gambling. 

The  scanty  and  uncertain  supply  of  food,  and  more 
especially  the  hardships  and  severe  labors  to  which  the 
Indian  women  were  subjected,  contributed  to  keep  the 
population  in  check.  Few  exceeded  the  number  of  three 
or  four  children.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Indians  were 
not  long  lived.  Many  perished  prematurely  by  consump- 
tion and  fevers,  to  which  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  the 
climate  and  their  l^abits  of  life  particularly  exposed  them. 
Toothache,  one  of  the,  endemic  disorders  of  the  United 
States,  is  noticed  by  an  early  observer  as  a  very  com- 
mon affliction,  bringing  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  stout- 
est warriors.  Whole  tribes  were  sometimes  swept  away 
by  famine  or  pestilential  disorders.  Europeans  intro- 
duced the  small-pox  and  other  diseases,  which  proved 
very  fatal. 

The  earlier  visitors  to  North   America  formed  very 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  number  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants.   From  the  sea-coast,  back  to  the  falls  of  the  rivers^ 
I.  E 
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CHAPTER  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
continent.  This  district  had  a  resource  in  abundant  sup- 
plies of  fish,  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  the  interior. 
Great  tracts  among  and  beyond  the  mountains  seem 
to  have  been  destitute  of  resident  inhabitants,  serving 
as  occasional  hunting-grounds  for  distant  tribes.  The 
prairies  of  the  Far  West  did  not  originally  possess  those 
herds  of  wild  horses  which  have  added  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  the  power,  and  probably,  also,  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  Western  tribes.  The  most  powerful  confed- 
eracies, the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  the  Cherokees,  the 
Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior, 
never  could  boast  more  than  three,  four,  or  five  thousand 
warriors,  and  the  warriors  were  usually  reckoned  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  number.  From  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  we  possess  of  existing  tribes,  compared  with 
the  facts  stated  by  the  earlier  observers,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  total  Indian  population  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains^  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  even  reached,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  aboriginal  population  when 
North  America  first  became  known  to  Europeans.  Yet 
there  exist  remarkable  proofs,  scattered  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  former  oc- 
cupation  of  that  region  by  a  far  more  numerous,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  different  people.  These  memorials  con- 
sist of  embankments  of  earth  and  stone,  exhibiting  un- 
deniable evidences  of  design  and  labor,  sometimes  of  very 
great  extent.  Some  of  them,  along  the  brows  of  hills 
or  the  precipitous  edges  of  ravines,  inclosing  a  greater  or 
less  space  of  table  land,  were  evidently  intended  as  works 
of  defense.     Others,  still  more  numerous,  extensive,  and 
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elaborate,  seem  most  probably  to  have  been  connected  ciiai^tkh 
with  religious  ideas.  Occupying  often  the  fertile  bot-_!_ 
toms  at  the  junction  of  rivers,  sites  selected  for  towns 
by  the  present  inhabitants,  they  present  in  some  places 
curious  basso  relievos,  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  even 
men ;  but  more  generally,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio, 
inclosures  of  various  sorts,  often  curiously  complicated, 
perfect  circles  and  perfect  squares,  and  parallel  lines  of 
great  extent,  the  embankments  being  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  inclosures  from  one  to  fifty,  and  often 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  four  hundred 
acres  in  extent.  Other  classes  of  monuments,  often  con- 
nected with  those  just  mentioned,  but  often  separate,  and 
increasing  in  number  toward  the  south,  are  conical  and 
pyramidal  structures,  from  a  few  yards  to  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  ninety, 
feet  high,  sometimes  terraced  like  the  Mexican  teocallis. 
Some  of  these  mounds  were  evidently  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses, and  others  apparently  mounds  of  sacrifice.  Con- 
nected with  these  ancient  monuments  have  been  found 
remnants  of  pottery,  weapons  and  utensils  of  stone,  axes 
and  ornaments  of  copper,  but  nothing  which  affords  any 
decisive  evidence  of  a  state  of  civilization  superior  to 
that  of  the  present  Indians.  Yet  the  extent  and  num- 
ber of  these  earth -erectiqns,  of  which  there  are  but  few 
traces  east  of  the  Alleganies — the  most  populous  region 
of  North  America  when  it  first  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans— evince  the  combined  labor  of  many  hands,  of  a 
sort  of  which  no  traces  appeared  among  the  tribes  found 
in  possession  by  Europeans. 

A  closer  examination  of  those  tribes  might  show  some 
.striking  and  curious  peculiarities ;  but  the  institutions 
and  the  social  condition  of  all  the  aborigines  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  present  a  strong  general  resemblance  in 
extreme  simplicity  and  primitive  rudeness. 
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cHAPTLii      Extending  our  glanoe  for  a  moment  to  the  rest  of  the 

new  world,  we  find,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  throughout 

the  whole  wide  western  slope  of  South  America,  differ- 
ent languages  indeed,  and  some  differences  of  customs 
and  habits,  occasioned  by  differences  of  climate  cmd  natu- 
ral productions,  but  a  social  condition,  a  state  of  primi- 
tive ignorance  and  poverty,  and  on  the  continent  a  pau^* 
city  of  population,  the  same  with  that  bf  the  northern 
tribes.  It  was  only  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  the 
isthmus  of  Central  America,  the  elevated  plateaus  of 
Bogota,  Quito,  and  Peru,  circumscribed  spots,  peculiarly 
favored  by  nature,  enjoying  most  of  the  advantages,  and 
escaping  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  both  the  torrid 
aind  the  temperate  zones,  that  the  American  race  had 
made  any  onward  steps  in  the  career  of  civilization. 
Here  were  populous  communities,  supported  by  regular 
labors  of  agriculture ;  the  art  of  weaving  cotton  clotii ; 
the  employment  of  copper,  which  they  knew  how  to 
subject  to  a  peculiar  hardening  process,  as  a  substitute 
for  iron.;  the  knowledge  of  gold,  and  the  art  of  working 
it ;  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  in  so  many  Eastern  coun- 
tries, in  the  condition  of  serfis ;  a  nobility  ;  a  priesthood, 
not  without  learning ;  an  elaborate  myliiology ;  archi- 
tecture on  a  gigantic  scale ;  large  cities ;  despotic  mon- 
arohs  :  in  Mexico,  a  cniel  and  bloody  system,  over  which 
the  god  of  war  presided,  to  whom  was  offered  the  horri- 
ble  but  consistent  worship  of  human  sacrifices  :  in  Peru, 
a  superstition  comparatively  mild,  and  a  government 
comparatively  paternal,  administered  by  the  Incas,  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun.  It  is  much  to  be.  lamented  that  the 
jealous  fanaticism  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors,  fol- 
lowed by  apathy  and  neglect  in  their  descendants,  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  memorials  which  might  have  en- 
abled us  more  accurately  to  estimate  the  character,  per- 
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haps  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  aboriginal  American  chapter 
civilization,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  but  a  dft- 
velopment  of  the  ruder  system  of  the  other  tribes,  and 
still  bearing  many  traces  of  its  origin.  It  is  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  the  native  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  who 
still  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population  in  those  coun- 
tries, are  of  the  same  race  or  type  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  From  Patagonia  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  presented  a  resemblance 
sufficient  to  mark  them  as  a  separate  and  peculiar  race, 
an.d  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer.  It  was  only 
about  the  Arctic  seas  that  a  departure  from  this  uniform 
type  was  observed ;  that  region  being  inhabited  by  the 
Esquimaux,  of  the  same  race  apparently  with  the  polar 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  continent.  A  similar  con- 
formity also  prevailed  as  to  all  the  animal  inhabitants 
of  that  region. 

When  the  aborigines  of  North  America  first  came  in 
contact  with  voyagers  from  Europe,  struck  with  their 
superiority  in  arts  and  knowledge,  they  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  supernatural  beings,  to  be  received  with 
unbounded  hospitality,  veneration,  and  confidence.  This 
trust  and  good  will  were  cruelly  repaid.  The  practice 
of  kidnapping  the  Indians,  to  sell  them  into  slavery,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  early  commenced — a  business  reg- 
ularly carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.  Nor  did  adventurers  of  other 
nations  hesitate  to  seize  the  unsuspecting  natives  as  tro- 
phies of  the  voyage,  or  to  serve  as  guides  for  future  ex- 
peditions. By  most  of  the  early  navigators,  to  murder 
the  nati\os  in  cold  blood,  upon  the  slightest  provocation, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
Can  we  wonder  that  confidence  was  soon  replaced  by  dis- 
trust and  hatred ;   that,  in  accordance  with  their  ideas, 
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CHAPTER  the  Indians  were  ready  to  revenge  the  wrongs  they  had 

suffered  upon  every  white  man  who  fell  into  their  power, 

and  that  hence  came  occasional  murders  and  massacres 
on  their  part  ? 

But  even  these  fears  and  antipathies  were  overcome 
by  the  attractions  of  traffic.  The  Europeans  were  ready 
to  barter  looking-glasses,  beads,  trinkets,  knives,  and 
hatchets  for  furs  and  skins.  This  trade  gradually  in- 
creased, and  the  use  of  articles  of  European  manufacture 
began  to  be  introduced  into  North  America,  and  the  prim- 
itive habits  of  the  natives  to  be  somewhat  modified  there- 
by, long  before  any  European  settlements  were  perma- 
nently established  on  the  coast. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CAROLINA.    COLONY  OF  SAINT  AUGUSTINE.    NEW  MEXICO. 
VIRGINIA.     ACADIE.     NEW  FRANCE.    NEW  NETHERLAND. 

iJURING  the  period  embraced  ia  our  first  chapter,  that  chapter 

great  religious   revolution  had  occurred  which  divided 

Western  Europe  into  the  two  hostile  and  violent  parties 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics — a  revolution  not  without 
very  important  influences  on  the  colonization  of  North 
America. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  lodgment  within  the  limits  of 
what  are  now  the  United  States,  with  colonization,  not 
conquest,  as  its  principal  object,  was  made  by  French 
Protesteints  called  Huguenots,  who  constituted  at  that 
time  a  formidable  party,  embracing,  besides  a  large  body 
of  the  nobility,  no  small  portion  of  the  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious class,  especially  in  the  south  of  Freince. 

The  plan  of  an  American  settlement  was  patronized  by 
the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  celebrated  in  French  history  as 
one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Protestants.     An  attempt-  1555— 
ed  settlement  in  Brazil  having  proved  a  failure,  John  Ri-     67. 
bault  was  presently  sent  with  two  ships  on  a  voyage  of  ex-  1562. 
ploration  to  Florida.     He  discovered  the  River  St.  Johh*Sj    May. 
which  he  named  the  River  of  May  ;  and,  following  the 
coast  toward  the  north,  entered  a  spacious  inlet,  which 
he  called  Port  Royal,  a  name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
On  an  island  in  this  harbor  he  built  a  fort  called  Caro- 
lina, after  Charles  IX.,  then  king  of  France — a  name 
extended  afterward  to  the  circumjacent  territory,  and 
still  retained  by  two  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER       The  twenty-six  men  left  by  Ribault,  while  he  return- 

ed  for  supplies,  lonely  tenants  of  a  desolate  coast,  became 

1562.  discontented  and  uneasy,  notwithstanding  the  hospitality 
of  the  neighboring  Indians.  The  attempt  of  the  com- 
mandant to  repress  this  feeling  provoked  a  mutiny,  in 
which  he  was  killed.  With  such  materials  as  they  had, 
the  home«>sick  colonists  built  and  rigged  a  small  bark,  in 
which  they  set  sail  for  France.  But  their  provisions 
failed,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  terrible  expedient  of 
feeding  on  the  flesh  of  oneof  their  companions.  At  length 
they  were  picked  up  by  an  English  vessel,  some  of  them 
landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  the  others  carried  to 
England. 

Ribault,  on  his  return  to  France,  had  found  that  king- 
dom distracted  and  attention  occupied  by  civil  war,  then 
first  breaking  out  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Cath- 
olics. Peace  was  presently  patched  up,  and  two  years 
1564.  after  the  scheme  of  settlement  was  renewed.  Three  ships, 
furnished  by  the  French  government,  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Laudoniere,  one  of  Ribault's  compan- 
ions in  the  former  voyage.  Le  Moyne,  a  draftsman  and 
painter,  whose  sketches,  made  upon  the  spot,  were  after- 
ward engraved  and  published,  accompanied  the  expedi- 
June.  tion.  Laudoniere  landed  his  people  at  the  River  of  May, 
where  he  built  a  fort,  called,  also,  Carolina.  But  these 
•colonists,  like  their  predecessors,  wore  an  unruly  set. 
Under  pretense  of  searching  for  provisions,  some  of  them 
seized  two  small  vessels  belonging  to  the  colony,  with 
which  they  sailed  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards,  whoso 
ships  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  offered  tempt- 
ing prizes  to  freebooters.  They  took  two  or  three  small 
Spanish  vessels,  but  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  superi- 
or force  at  Jamaica,  and  returned  to  Fort  Carolina,  where 
the  ring-leaders  were  tried  and  executed.     In  distress  for 
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food,  of  which  their  store  was  consumed,  the  colonists  chapter 


m. 


had  made  np  their  minds  to  abandon  the  settlement,, 
when  they  were  visited  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  an  En-  1564. 
glish  adventarer,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  where  he  had  just  sold,  at  a  great  profit,  a  second 
cargo  of  slaves,  kidnapped  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Haw- 
kins appears  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  en- 
gaged in  this  detestable  traffic.  Moved  by  religious 
sympathy,  he  supplied  the  French  colonists  with  provi- 
sions, and  even  gave  them  a  vessel,  in  which  they  were 
just  about  to  embark  for  France,  when  Ribault  arrived^  August, 
bringing  with  him  a  recruit  of  colonists,  men,  women,  and 
children,  abundance  of  provisions,  and  a  supply  of  tools, 
seeds,  and  other  necessaries. 

iBut  Ribault  soon  found  himself  attacked  by  a  for- 
midable enemy.  This  French  settlement  of  Carolina 
was  an  intrusion  on  Florida,  as  claimed  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  French  colonists,  or  some  of  them,  had  taken  and 
plundered  two  Spanish  vessels.  They  were  heretics 
also ;  and  as  religious  sympathy  had  impelled  the  slave- 
trader  Hawkins  to  assist  them,  religious  antipathy 
aroused  Don  Pedro  Menendez  for  their  destruction. 
Like  so  many  other  Spanish  adventurers,  having  amass- 
ed a  fortune  in  America,  Menendez  was  disposed  to  spend 
it  on  new  enterprises,  and  he  had  lately  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Philip  II.  for  the  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion of  Florida.  He  undertook  to  invade  that  country 
at  his  own  expense,  with  a  force  of  at  least  five  hundred 
men,  to  expel  the  French,  to  subdue  the  natives,  and  to 
establish  a  colony.  He  was  to  be  governor  for  life,  and, 
besides  an  annual  salary  chargeable  on  the  colonial  rev- 
enue, was  to  enjoy  certain  commercial  privileges,  and  to 
share  the  perquisites  appertaining  to  the  crown.  He  was 
also  to  receive,  as  his  private  property,  a  tract  of  land 
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CHAPTER  seventy-five  miles  square  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 

of  the  first  settlement.     At  least  five  hundred  colonists 

1564.  were  to  be  sent  out  at  once,  of  whom  not  less  than  one 
hundred  were  to  be  married  men.  Twelve  priests  were 
to.  accompany  the  colony,  and  Menendez  was  to  supply 
it  with  five  hundred  negro  slaves. 

The  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Huguenots"  gave  a  religious 
zest  to  this  enterprise.  Besides  three  hundred  soldiers 
furnished  by  the  king,  twenty-two  hundred  volunteers, 
priests,  sailors,  laborers,  mechanics,  women,  and  children, 
embarked  on  the  expedition  at  the  expense  of  Menendez. 
But  the  fleet  was  scattered  by  storms,  and  the  leader  ar- 
rived at  Porto  Rico  with  only  one  third  of  his  company. 
Without  waiting  for  the  rest,  he  sailed  at  once  for  Flor- 
ida, and  in  a  few  days  saw  its  low  and  dangerous  shore, 
swept  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Keep- 
Sept.  1.  ing  to  the  north,  he  presently  entered  an  inlet  and  haven, 
which  he  called  St,  Augustine,  in  commemoration  of 
having  first  seen  the  land  two  days  before,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  that  saint.  Still  keeping  north  in  search  of 
the  French  settlement,  he  presently  discovered  Ribault's 
vessels,  recently  arrived  ;  but,  apprehensive  of  his  object, 
of  which  Ribault  had  received  some  intimation  before 
leaving  France,  they  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea. 
Menendez  then  returned  to  the  barbor  he  had  found, 
landed  his  colonists,  and,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Philip  II.,  proceeded  to  mark  out 
a  city,  to  which  he  gave  also  the  name  of  St.  Augustine. 
That  city,  though  it  never  attained  any  considerable  pop- 
ulation, still  exists,  by  many  years  the  oldest  European 
town  in  the  United  States.  Built  of  stone  in  the  solid 
Spanish  fashion,  some  houses  are  still  standing,  reputed 
almost  coeval  with  its  foundation. 

Ribault  presently  collected  his  ships  and  sailed  to  at- 
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taok  the  Spaniards.  But  his  vessels,  overtaken  by  one  chapteii 
of  those  violent  storms  common  on  the  coast  at  that  sea-  ' 
son  of  the  year,  were  driven  to  the  southward  and  cast  1564. 
on  shore.  The  French,  in  their  fort  on  the  River  of 
May,  expected  to  be  attacked  by  sea.  But  Menende2 
marched  by  land  from  St.  Augustine,  and  took  them  en- 
tirely by  surprise.  A  bloody  massacre  ensued,  in  which, 
according  to  the  French  account,  not  the  men  only,  but 
even  women  and  children,  were  slain.  Laudoniere  and  a 
few  others  escaped  to  the  woods,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting on  board  two  small  vessels  which  Ribault  had  left 
behind  in  the  river.  It  was  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as 
heretics,  that  the  colonists  had  been  massacred ;  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  accounts,  Menendez  declared,  and 
to  commemorate  his  pious  zeal,  as  soon  as  the  carnage 
was  over,  a  cross  was  erected,  mass  was  said,  and  on  that 
same  bloody  spot  the  site  for  a  Christian  church  was 
marked  out,  the  first  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Such  of  the  French  as  had  escaped  from  the 
shipwrecked  vessels  were  presently  lured  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  put  to  death  in  a  second  massacre. 
Ribault  was  among  the  number  ;  Laudoniere  and  his  few 
companions  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France. 

The  French  court,  itself  Catholic,  and  lately  at  open 
war  with  the  Huguenots,  paid  no  attention  to  a  suppli- 
catory letter  addressed  to  it  by  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  slain.  But  they  found  an  avenger  in  Dominic  de 
Gourges,  a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  out  of  certain 
private  griefs  of  his  own,  entertained  a  bitter  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards.  By  the  sale  of  his  property  and  the  aid 
of  his  friends,  he  equipped  three  ships,  and,  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  under  pretense  of  sailing  for  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  secretly  embarked  for  Florida.  He  surprised  1548. 
Fort  Carolina,  now  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  took  it 
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euAPTER  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  and  hanged  his  prisoners, 
wit.li  this  inscription — "Not  as  to  Spaniards  andmari- 
1564.  ners,  but  as  to  robbers,  traitco's,  and  murderers."  Sat- 
isfied with  this  exploit,  which  made  him  an  object  of  bit- 
,ter  hatred  to  the  Spaniieirds,  De  Gourges  returned  to 
Pranoe,  where  oivil  war  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  was  again  raging.  This  war  continued,  with 
little  intermission,  for  thirty  years,  during  which  colo- 
nization in  America  seems  to  have  been  hardly  thought 
of.  Sut  the  merchemts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  still 
prosecuted  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  to  which  a  profit- 
able fur  trade  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  be- 
gan presently-  to  be. added. 

The  settlement  at  St.  Augustine  was,  by  mare  than 
forty  years,  the  earliest  permanent  Europecm  colony  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But 
the  narrow  principles  of  Spanish  colonial  poliay,  estab- 
lishing every  where  a  perfect  despotism,  conspired  with 
a  sandy  and  barren  soil  to  keep  this  early  settlement 
poor  and  inconsiderable. 

1580.  Some  sixteen  years  affcer  the  foundation  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, an  addition  was  made  to  Spanish  knowledge  of 
America,  leading  presently  to  a  new  conquest  and  a  new 
settlement.  Augustin  Ruyz,  a  Prancisccm  friar,  infiamed 
by  that  missionary  spirit  which  animated  the  Spanish 
eoclesiastics,  undertook  an  exploration  of  the  interior  re- 
gions north  of  Mexico.  He  set  out  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mines  of  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  borders  of 
that  arid  desert  which  skirts  the  southeastern  foot  of  the 
Mexican  table  land,  and,  with  two  or  three  companions, 
penetrated  north  till  he  struck  the  middle  course  of  the 
Eio  Grande,  which  river  he  ascended  to  its  upper  vaUoj^j 
explored  forty  years  before  by  Vasquoz  Coronada.     Ruyz 

1581.  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  Antonio  de  Espejio,  with 
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a  body  of  soldiers  and  Indians.     He  completed  the  ex-  chapter 

ploration,  and  gave  to  this  country  the  name  of  New 

Mexico.  Santa  Fe  was  presently  built,  next  to  St.  1582. 
Augustine  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States*  The 
Indian  inhabitants  of  that  remote  valley,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  American  continent,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  rough  mountains  and  arid  deserts,  received  Spanish 
rulers  and  Spanish  teachers  cotemporaneously,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  with  the  first  English  attempts  to 
colonize  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  the  interval  since  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  England  had  made 
very  decided  progress.  The  English  merchants  even 
aspired  to  share  in  the  lucrative  traffic  of  the  East  In- 
dies, still  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
A  western  passage  to  India  not  having  been  found,  the 
idea  had  been  broached  of  a  northeastern  passage  through 
the  Arctic  Sea — an  enterprise  zealously  entered  into  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had  returned  to  England  in.  his 
old  age,  and  had  been  rewarded  for  his  merits  and  foimer  1548. 
services  by  a  pension  from  the  crown.  An  English  ex- 
pedition, fitted  out  under  instructions  drawn  up  by  that  1549. 
veteran  navigator,  failed  indeed  of  its  main  object,  but 
one  of  the  vessels  entered  the  White  Sea  and  discovered 
the  port  of  Archangel,  thus  opening  Russia  to  maritime 
commerce.  The  Russians,  near  a  century  before,  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  under  which  they 
had  long  been  crushed,  but  as  yet  they  were  hardly 
known  in  Western  Europe.  Presently  the  Russia  Com-  1566. 
pany  was  incorporated,  the  first  of  those  great  English 
trading  companies  which  have  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  English  affairs,  and  several  of  which  were  largely 
concerned  in  the  colonization  of  North  America. 

The  hopes  of  a  northeastern  passage  thus  disappoint- 
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CHAPTER  ed,  the  search  for'  a  northwest  passage  was  again  rc- 
newed.      Martin  Frobisher,  with  this   object  in  view, 

1576.  penetrated  into  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay.  A  stone 
from  that  desolate  region,  which  the  refiners  declared  to 
contain  gold,  excited  a  great  ferment  in  London,  and  led 

1577.  to  the  fitting  out  of  two  expeditions,  the  last  a  fleet  of 

1578.  fifteen  sail,  manned  by  many  high-born  volunteers,  who 
eagerly  adventured  to  search  for  mines  on  the  frozen 
coast  of  Labrador.  But  these  vessels  brought  home  only 
worthless  earth  mistaken  for  precious  ore. 

A  new  stimulus  and  a  wider  range  was  giv^n  to  En- 
glish maritime  adventure  by  the  hostilities  already  com- 
mencing between  the  English  and  Spaniards.  I^hilip  II., 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  monarch  of  that  *age, 
lately  the  husband  of  Bloody  Mary,  was  the  champion 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  prince  to  whom  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Catholic  nobles  of  England  looked  for  sup- 
port. Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Eu- 
rope, sent  secret  aid  to  the  revolted  Dutch  ;  and  though 
no  war  with  Spain  was  yet  formally  declared,  the  En- 
glish began  to  gratify  their  love  of  plunder,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  indulge  their  religious  antipathies,  by  pi- 
ratical expeditions,  undertaken  without  any  formal  com- 
missions, against  Spanish  commerce  and  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  whose  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  made 
them  the  admiration  and  envy  of  Europe. 

The  attention  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  gentleman 
of  Devonshire,  was  attracted  to  the  slower  but  more  cer- 
tain and  more  honest  wealth  derived  from  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland,  now  annually  visited  by  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels,  besides  as  many 
more  firom  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England.  After  serv- 
ing with  credit  in  the  wars  of  France,  Ireland,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  Sir  Humphrey  had  turned  his  attention 
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to  maritime  aflairs,  and  had  published  a  treatise  on  the  chapter 

northwest  passage  to  India.     Having  lost  much  money 

by  some  speculations  in  alchemy,  for  the  transmutation  1578. 
of  iron  into  copper,  fashionable  in  that  age,  he  sought  to 
recruit  his  finances  by  acquiring  dominion  and  planting 
a  colony  in  America.  The  recent  dissolution  of  the 
English  monasteries  had  deprived  of  their  resources  a 
large  number  of  individuals,  accustomed  to  be  fed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  bounty  of  those  institutions. 
The  first  compulsory  English  poor  law  had  been  lately 
enacted.  The  pressure  of  population  was  already  felt, 
and  there  was  likely  to  be  no  lack  of  colonists. 

Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  to  Gilbert,  conferring  rights  June  11. 
of  jurisdiction  and  -exclusive  trade  over  a  circuit  of  six 
hundred  miles  ",not  actually  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince  or  people,"  to  be  described  from  any  spot  as  a 
center  where  a  settlement  might  be  planted  within  six 
years. 

After  some   disappointments  and  delays,  Gilbert  at  1579, 
length   put  to  sea ;   but   an   unsuccessful  engagement 
with  a  Spanish. squadron,  and  a  violent  storm,  in  which 
he  lost  one  of  his  ships,  compelled  him  to  return  with- 
out having  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Meanwhile  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  a 
small  squadron  fitted  out  at  private  expense,  having  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  Magellan,  appeared  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  enriched  himself  and  his  company  by  plunder- 
ing the  Spanish  cities,  taken  wholly  by  surprise,  and  un- 
prepared for  such  an  attack.  In  hopes  of  discovering  the 
long-sought  western  passage  to  India,  and  for  himself 
some  shorter  course  into  the  Atlantic,  Drake  ran  along  1579. 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  which  he  called 
New  Albion^  the  same  region  to  which  the  previous 
Spanish  explorers  had  already  given  the  name  of  Cali- 
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CHAPTER  fornia.     Hq  entered  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  called  by 

the  English  after  his  name ;  but,  disappointed  in  finding 

1580.  a  passage  to  the  eastward,  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  returned  to  England,  thus 
completing  the  second  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 
Notwithstanding  the  loud  complaints  of  the  Spanish  em- 
bassador, Drake  not  only  went  unpunished,  but  was 
favorably  received  at  court ;  and  hostilities  with  Spain 
now  became  open  and  flagrant. 
1583.  Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  limited  in 
his  patent,  Gilbert  i^tidertook  a  second  voyage.  He 
August,  reached  Newfoundland  with  three  ships,  and  found  in 
the  harbor  of  St.  John's  thirty-six  vessels  of  different  na- 
tions employed  in  the  fishery.  In  presence  of  the  crewsi 
he  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen. 
Elizabeth  ;  imposed  a  contribution  of  provisions  upon  the 
vessels ;  made  grants  of  land,  with  a  reservation  of  rent 
to  himself;  declared  the  Church  of  England  to  be  the 
established  religion ;  and  the  attempting  any  thing 
against  the  queen's  title  to  be  treason.  He  then  set  sail 
for  the  continent;  but,  as  he  approached  the  shore,  his 
largest  vessel  struck  a  shoal  or  ledge,  and  was  lost.  Dis- 
heartened at  this  accident,  the  other  two  ships  put  about 
and  steered  for  England,  but  that  which  carried  Gilbert 
foundered  on  the  passage. 

The  scheme  of  American  colonization  was  immediately 
taken  up  by  Walter  Raleigh,  Gilbert's  half  brother,  per- 
haps the  companion  of  his  first  voyage,  and  certainly  a 
partner  in  the  second — then  a  young  man  just  coming 
forward,  the  most  restless  and  ambitious,  as  he  was  the 
most  versatile  and  accomplished,  of  all  Elizabeth's  cour- 
tiers. Raleigh  easily  obtained  from  the  queen,  with 
whom  he  had  suddenly  become  a  great  favorite,  a  pat- 
ent nearly  in  the  terms  of  that  granted  to  Gilbert ;  but 
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an  additional  clause,  suggested  doubtless  by  the  remon-  chapteh 


III. 


stranoes  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  . 
trade,  expressly  forbade  any  interference  with  the  fisher-  1584. 
men  there.  Placed  thus  under  the  necessity  of  selecting 
for  his  colony  a  more  southerly  latitude,  and  having  per- 
suaded several  others  to  unite  with  him  in  the  enterprise, 
Raleigh  dispatched  two  experienced  commanders,  Philip 
Amidas  and   Arthur  Barlow,  to  reconnoiter  the  coast. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  by  way  of  the  Canaries 
a^d  the  West  Indies,  these  commanders  made  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear.  Coasting  northeasterly  in 
search  of  a  harbor — ^not  easily  to  be  found  on  that  coast 
— ^they  reached  Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  landed  at  a  spot 
which  the  natives  called  Wbcocon,  the  point  of  a  long,  July  is: 
narrow  island,  which  separates  Pamlico  Sound  from  the 
Atlantic.  Here  they  wore  soon  visited  by  the  Indians 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  received  them  with  hospitality, 
and  were  eager  to  trade.  By  their  invitation  the  vessels 
entered  the  sound,  and  visited  Roanoke,  a  low  and  sandy 
island  situate  in  the  passage  from  the  Sound  of  Pamlico 
to  that  of  Albemarle,  names,  however,  as  yet  unknown. 
At  this  island,  the  seat  of  an  Indian  village,  an  advanta- 
geous traffic  was  opened  with  the  natives,  who  feasted 
their  visitors  on  venison,  fish,  berries,  and  hominy — ^made 
of  Indian  corn  broken  and  boiled — a  dish  still  familiar 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  Two  of  the  tribe  even 
volunteered  to  visit  England. 

The  vigorous  vegetation  of  these  sandy  islands,  so 
much  in  contrast  with  the  stunted  growth  of  Newfound- 
land, concealed  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  stately  oaks, 
the  cedars,  cypresses,  pines,  bays,  magnolias,  and  other 
evergreens,  gave  a  deceptive  idea  of  great  fertility.  The 
ships  were  loaded  with  cedar,  to  which  were  added  skins 
and  furs  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  sassafras,  which 
I.  F 
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CHAPTER  the  Spaniards  had  aLready  found  in  Florida,  and  intro- 


UL 


.  duoed  into  Europe  as  a  medicinal  and  precious  aromatic. 

1584.  The  explorers,  on  their  return,  made  a  flattering  report 
of  their  discoveries,  and  the  name  Virginia  was  bestowed 
on  this  promising  region,  it  is  imcertain  whether  by  the 
virgin  queen  herself  or  by  the  dexterous  Raleigh. 

Raleigh  was  knighted,  his  patent  was  confirmed  by 

act  of  Parliament,  and,  according  to  the  queen's  fashion 

of  enriching  her  courtiers  by  the  gift  of  monopolies,  she 

Dec.     conferred  upon  hiqi  the  exclusive  sale  of  sweet  wines, 

the  profits  of  which  might  aid  him  in  planting  a  colony. 

1585.  Thus  encouraged,  Raleigh  soon  fitted  out  seven  vessels 
April,    ^gii   furnished   with  .every   requisite  for  a  settlement. 

Grenville,  a  successful  cruiser  against  the  Spaniards,  was 
naval  commander  ;  Lane,  knighted  subsequently  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  military  services,  'vy^as  to  be  gov- 
ernor ;  Hariot,  a  man  of  science,  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  native  productions  and  natural  history  of  the 
colony  J  Wythe,  an  ingenious  painter,  went  as  drafts- 
man. With  all  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  on  his 
shoulders,  Raleigh  contributed  also  to  fit  out  his  friend 
Pavis,  who  renewed,  about  this  time,  the  search  for  a 
northwest  passage  to  India,  and,  penetrating  toward  the 
po)ar  circle,  first  explored  the  entrance  into  Baffin's  Bay. 
Grenville  sailed  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
cruised  awhile  for  Spanish  prizes.  Following  the  coast 
of  Florida  toward  the  north,  he  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
June,  wreck  on  Cape  Fenr^  which  now  first  received  that  om- 
inous name.  The  ships  reached  Wococon  in  safety  j  but 
one  grounded  while  enterijig  the  sound.  The  colonists 
were  landed  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke.  Manteo,  one  of 
the  Indians  carried  to  England,  and  now  brought  back 
as  guide  and  interpreter,  was  sent  to  the  main,  land  to 
announce  their  arrival.     The  Indians  were  still  friendly. 
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and,  under  their  guidance,  the  shores  of  the  sound  were  chapter 

explored  and  several  Indian  villages  were  visited.     Un- 

fortunately,  at  one  of  these  villages  a  silver  cup  w^s  sto-  J585. 
len  y  Grenville  returned  to  demand  it,  and,  when  its  res- 
toration was  evaded  or  delayed,  with  the  reckless  violence 
characteristic  of  the  adventurers  of  that  age,  and,  indeed, 
of  most  voyagers  among  savage  nations,  he  burned  the 
village  and  destroyed  the  standing  corn.  Having  for- 
feited, by  this  rash  and  hasty  act,  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians,  so  essential  to  the  infant  colony,  Grenville  pres-  • 
ently  sailed  on  his  return  Voyage.  On  his  way  home 
he  captured  a  rich  Spanish  prize.  The  plunder  of  the 
Spaniards  seems  indeed  to  have  attracted  more  of  his  at- 
tention than  the  settlement  of  the  colony. 

Left  behind  with  an  hundred  and  ten  r^en.  Lane  era- 
ployed  himself  in  exploring  the  neighborhood^.  In  a 
southwest  direction  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Secotan,  an 
Indian  town  between  the  Pamlico  and  the  Neuse.  In 
the  district  north  of  Albemarle  Sound  he  found  the  tribe 
of  the  Chesapeakes,  from  whom  he  obtadned  some  vague 
account  of  the  great  bay,  still  known  by  their  name. 
IJe  also  examined  the  western  extremity  of  the  sound, 
and  ascended  the  Chowan  as  high  as  the  junction  of  its 
two  principal  branches.  The  River  Roanoke  attracted 
his  attention  ;  the  Indian  chief  of  that  neighborhood,  anx- 
ious, perhaps,  to  get  rid  of  these  intruders,  told  a  marvel- 
ous tale,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  questions  put  to 
him,  of  a  pearl  fishery,  a  gold  mine,  and  a  western  ocean 
— so  at  least  his  story  was  interpreted — near  the  shores 
of  which  the  River  Roanoke  had  its  rise.  The  Spanish 
pearl  fishery  at  the  Island  of  Margarita,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  encouraged  all  the  adventurers 
of  that  day  with  the  hope  of  similar  discoveries  every 
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cuAPTEH  whore  iu  America.     Commerce  on  the  great  senile  of  th6 
_      present  times  was  still  unknown.     So  far  as  the  inter- 

1585.  course  of  distant  nations  was  concerned,  trade  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few  articles  of  rare  and  precious  character. 
It  was  articles  of  that  sort  which  made  the  commerce 
to  India  seem  so  great  an  object,  and>  the  discovery  of  a 
western  passage  thither  so  important.  Seduced  by  de- 
lusive tales  whicli  seemed  to  him  sufficiently  credible, 

1586.  Lane  attempted  to  ascend  the  Roanoke ;  nor  did  he  give 
March.  ^^^^  ^j^^  enterprise  till  he  and  his  companions  had  nearly 

perished  with  hunger. 

As  summer  approached,  the  stores  of  the  Indians 
were  exhausted,  and  because  they  omitted  to  re-plant 
their  corn-fields  in  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  they  were 
accused  of  a  treacherous  design  to  starve  out  the  colo- 
nists. A  leading  chief  of  that  district,  suspected  of  a 
June,  plot  to  murder  the  English,  was  dra^vn  into  an  ambush 
under  pretense  of  a  parley,  and  treacherously  slain,  with 
eight  of  his  warriors.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  hav- 
ing obliged  the  colonists  to  disperse  in  search  of  food,  a 
small  party  on  Cape  Look-out,  much  to  their  surprise, 
descried  at  sea  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  sail.  It  was  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  on  his  way  home  from  a  new  plundering 
expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  levied  contri- 
butions on  Carthagena,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  little  town 
of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  Aware  of  the  existence  of 
Raleigh's  colony,  he  had  followed  the  shore  in  hopes  of 
discovering  it.  The  signals  waved  from  Cape  Look-out 
were  presently  seen,  and  Drake  opened  a  communication 
with  Lane,  and  gave  him  a  ship,  a  pinnace,  and  several 
boats,  with  a  supply  of  provisions.  He  also  persuaded 
two  of  his  captains  to  remain  in  the  colony.  But  a  sud- 
den storm  arose,  against  which  the  open  roadstead  where 
Drake's  vessels  lay  at  anchor  affordeid  no  protection.     To 
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escape  shipwreck,  they  put  to  sea ;  and  the'  vessels  set  ciupter 
aside  for  the  colony  were  driven  off  the  coast.  ' 

Lane  and  his  companions  were  now  totally  discour-  1586. 
aged.  They  declined  to  accept  Drake's  offer  of  another 
vessel,  and,  embarking  on  board  the  fleet,  set  sail  for  En-  June  19. 
gland.  Hardly  were  they  gone  when  a  ship,  dispatched 
by  Raleigh,  with  abundant  supplies,  arrived  at  Roanoke, 
and  a  fortnight  after  came  Grenville  with  three  more 
ships.  Having  searched  in  vain  for  the  departed  colo- 
nists, Grenville  left  fifteen  men  to  retain  possession. 
On  his  way  home  he  plundered  the  Azores,  a  Portuguese 
settlement ;  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  crowns,  with 
the  vast  colonial  empire  appertaining  to  them,  being 
now  united  on  the  head  of  Philip  11. ,  who  claimed  the 
Portuguese  crown  by  inheritance,  and  held  it  in  spite 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  failure  of  Lane's  colony  did  not  deter  Raleigh  from 
a  second  experiment ;  and  he  found  others  ready  to  join 
him  in  it.  To  give  the  settlers  a  feeling  of  home,  and 
to  make  them  willing  to  remain,  it  was  wisely  determ- 
ined  to  send  out,  not  single  men  only,  but  families  hav- 
ing a  personal  interest  in  the  enterprise.  A  company 
WBs  formed,  and  a  charter  was  granted  to  John  White  1587. 
and  eleven  others,  as  governor  and  assistiants  of  the  "  city  J^nw^^T- 
of  Raleigh,"  in  Virginia.  Such  was  the  designation  of 
the  new  colony,  designed  to  be  planted  in  Chesapeake 
flay,  of  which  some  vague  idea  had  been  obtained  by 
Lane  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  But  the  com- 
mander of  the  ships  in  which  these  adventurers  sailed 
was  in  haste  to  depart  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
hoped  to  enrich  himself  by  trade  or  Spanish  prizes,  and, 
refusing  to  spend  time  in  explorations,  he  put  the  new 
colonists  ashore  at  Roanoke.  The  houses  of  the  former  July, 
company  were  found  standing,  but  deserted,  and  over- 
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ciiAPTEa  grown  with  vines  and  weeds.     A  human  skeleton  lay 


III 


.  whitening  out  the  ground.     N6 thing  appeared  of  the  fif- 

1587.  teen  men  left  by  GrenviUe.  The  jiew  comers  were  pres- 
ently visited  by  Manteo,  the  Indian  interpreter,  who  told 
them  that  the  fifteen  men  had  been  slain  by  some  of  the 
neighboring  Indians,  of  whose  hostility  a  new  proof  was 
presently  experienced  in  the  slaughter  of  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, who  had  strolled  a  little  distance  from  the  fort. 
In  haste  for  revenge,  the  colonists  attacked  an  Indian 
party  by  night,  and  had  slain  several  before  they  discov- 
ered in  these  supposed  enemies  a  friendly  band.     When 

August,  the  time  came  for  the  departur^j  of  the  vessels,  White, 
the  governor,  was  urged  to  go  to  England  to  secure  and 
hasten  the  promised  supplies.  He  left  behind  eighty- 
nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  eleven  children,  among 
whom  was  an  infant  grand-daughter  of  his  own,  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  'the  first  English  child  born  in  America. 

When  White  arrived  in  England  he  found  the  nation 
in  universal  excitement  and  alarm.  The  hostilities  so 
long  carried  on  against  the  Spaniards  had  produced,  at 
lastj  a  crisis.  Prpvoked  beyond  endurance  by  the'  expe- 
ditions of  Drake,  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
the  aid  still  afforded  to  the. revolted  Dutch,  who  had  even 
chosen  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  favorite,  as  their  governor 
general,  Philip  U.  undertook  to  carry  into  effect  a  sen- 
tence of  the  pope  exoommunicating  and  deposing  the 
English  queen,  proclaiming  e^  crusade  against  her,  aM 
giving  her  kingdom  to  any  Catholic  prince  who  would 

1588.  undertake  to  drive  her  from  it*  A  great  armament  was 
preparing  in  the  port^  oif  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  terrors  Of  this  threatened  invasion,  Raleigh  fitted 

April,  out  White  with  two  ships ;  but,  stopping  to  cruise  for 
Spanish  prizes,  one  of  these  vessels,  after  a  bloody  en- 
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gagement,  was  itself  boarded  and  rifled,  and  both  were  chapter 


ui. 


compelled  to  yeturn.     Other  vessels,,  fitted  out  for.  the . 
same   purpose,  were   pressed  into   ihe   public  service;  1688. 
White  himself  was  so  employed ;  and,  for  the  mcnnent, 
the  colony  was  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Raleigh  had  already  spent  £40,000'  ($180,000)  on 
this  fruitless  enterprise.  Discouraged,  or  too  much  im- 
poverished to  go  on,  he  assigned  his  patent  to  a  compa-  1589. 
ny,  of  which  Thomas  Smith,  a  merchant  of  London,  ^"^**  '^' 
and  White,  already  mentioned,  were  principal  mem- 
bers. Some  delay  occurred  in  sending  out  assistance ;  1590. 
but  White,  by  the  interest  of  Raleigh,  presently  ob- 
tained for  three  ^hips  bound  to  the  West  Indies  an  ex- 
emption from  an  embarga  which  the  queen  had  just  laid, 
on  condition  that  these  ships  should  take  out  men  and 
supplies  for  the  colony  at  Roanoke.  This  condition  was 
not  very  faithfully  observed ;  only  White  was  taken  on 
board,  and  the  ships  remained  so  long  cruisiqg  in  the 
West  Indies^  that  it  was  the  autumnal  stormy  season  be- 
fore they  arrived  on  the  Virginia  coast.  -None  of  the 
colonists  were  any  where  to  be  found.  The  site  of  the 
settlement  at  Roanoke  was  inclosed  by  a  strong  palisade, 
but  broken  articles  scattered  about  suggested  the  idea  of 
violence  and  plunder.  From  an  inscription  carved  on  a 
tree,  it  was  supposed  that  the  colonists  might  have  gone 
to  Croatan,  an  island  in  the  neighborhood ;  but,  before 
search  could  be  made,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  masters  of 
the  vessels,  afraid  to  remain  longer  on  so  dangerous  a 
coast,  hastily  set  sail  for  England.  Nor  was  any  thing 
further  ever  heard  of  this  unfortunate  colony,  the  fate 
of  which  excited  not  a  little  commiseration. 

The  company  to  which  Raleigh  had  assigned  his  pat- 
ent was  content  with  occasionally  sending  a  trading  ves- 
sel to  the  coast.    Among  its  members  was  Richard  Hak- 
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CHAPTER  luyt,  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  who  took  a  great  inter- 
est  in  the  general  subject  of  maritime  adventure,  and 
1690.  especially  of  American  discovery,  and  who  had  just  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  valuable  collection  of  voy- 
ages. Through  his  interest,  the  sketches  made  by  Wythe 
were  delivered  to  De  Bry^  an  enterprising  German  en- 
graver and  bookseller,  %y  whom  they  were  published  in 
four  separate  editions,  with  an  English,  French,  German, 
and  Latin  text — ^thus  first  exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope the  figures,  dresses,  and  customs  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican natives.  De  Bry  also  obtained  and  published  the 
sketches  of  the  painter  Le  Moyne,  who  had  accompanied 
the  ill-starred  Huguenot  expedition  to. Florida. 

Raleigh's  attempt  to  colonize  Virginia  has  been  com- 
monly assigned  as  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  England.  Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Spaniards  had  learned  the  luxury  of  that  nar- 
cotic. Through  the  Moors  of  Spain,  its  use  very  soon 
spread  to  the  Mohammedan  nations  of  the  East,  among 
whom  it  seems  to  have  become  a  great  favorite  long  be- 
fore it  was  much  known  in  Europe.  Commerce  with 
Spain,  or,  perhaps,  trading  and  privateering  expeditions 
against  t^e  Spanish  American  settlements,  first  brought 
tobacco  to  England  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted much  attention  till  Raleigh  made  it  fashionable. 
Lane's  companions,  who  had  learned  from  the  Indians 
the  practice  of  smoking  it,  brought  home  a  quantity 
with  them,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  Raleigh's  exam- 
ple, smoking,  or  *'  drinking"  tobacco,  as  it  was  then 
called,  became  the  fashion  among  the  courtiers.  Its 
exhilarating  and  soothing  effects  were  obvious ;  it  was 
imagined,  also,  to  possess  great  medicinal  virtues.  Its 
use  gradually  spread,  the  physicians,  the  Puritans,  and 
presently  King  James,  opposing  it  in  vain.    In  the  course 
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of  tho  twenty  or  thixty  years  following,  tobaooo  began  cqaptsr 
to  be  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  and  its  use  was         ■ 
not  without  a  perceptible  influence  upon  American  oolo-  1690. 
nization. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  these  same  colonists 
introduced  the  potato  into  England ;  but  that  must  be  a 
mistake.  The  history  of  the  potato  is  somewhat  obscure. 
It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cold  plateaus  of 
Peru.  It  was  certainly  known  in  Italy  years  before  the 
planting  of  Roanoke.  Among  the  vegetables  described  by 
liariot  as  the  produce  of  Virginia,  there  is  none  which  can 
be  taken  for  the  potato— a  root  never  cultivated  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  nowhere  indigenous  in 
North  America,  unless  possibly  somewhere  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  mistake  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
confounding  this  root  with  tho  potato,  or  sweet  potato, 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  known  and  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Florida,  and  specimens 
of  which  Lane  might  have  carried  to  England.  These 
two  rdots,  indeed,  were  long  confounded  by  the  English, 
who^pplied  the  name  batata  to  both ;  indeed,  a  mistaken 
idea  still  prevails  in  the  English  colonies  that  they  are 
the  same  plant,  varied  only  by  change  of  climate.  It 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  potato 
began  to  be  extensively  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food. 

After  years  of  blood  and  confusion  in  France,  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, peace  was  once  more  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  pope,  and  the  1595. 
publication  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  Hugue-  1598. 
Dots  were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rightfli 
and  religious  opinions.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
judicious  Sully,  commerce  revived.  Even  during  tiie 
wars,  a  valuable  fur  trade  to  the  American  coast  had  been 
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CHAPTER  gradually  established.     The  northern  regions,  abounding 
.in  furs,  seemed  of  greater  commercial  value  than  the 


UL 


1598.  country,  further  south ;  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  a 
nobleman  of  Brittany,  presently  obtained  a  commission 
to  conquer  Canada,  and  other  adjacent  countries  "hot 
possessed  by  any  Christian  prince." 

To  find  men  for  this  enterprise.  La  Roche  was  author- 
ized, as  Robertval  had  been,  to  sweep  the  jails.  A  col- 
ony of  forty  convicts  was  established  on  the  miserable 
Island  of  Sables,  some  of  whom  remained  seven  years  on 
that  inhospitable  sand-bank,  subsisting  on  fish,  and  dothed 
in  seal-skins. 

On  the  death  of  La  Roche,  Chauvin,  a  naval  o^cer, 

1600.  obtained  a  similar  commissicm.  -  He  formed  a  connection 
with  Pontgrave,  a  merchant  of  St.  Male,  who  for  years 
had  been  concerned  in  the  fur  trade,  making  profitable 
voyages  to  Tadousac,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saguenay 

1601.  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Chauvin  died  a  year  or  two 
after,  when  M.  de  Chatte,  governor  of  Dieppe,  obtained 
a  commission  as  governor  of  Canada,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Pontgrav6,  formed  a  company  of  merchants  to  carry 
on  the  traffic.  The  name  Canada  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  district  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  but  was  ulti- 
mately extended  so  ds  to  include,  the  whole  interior  ter- 
ritory watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries. 

A  few  English  vessels  visited,  meanwhile,  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  principally  in  search  of  sassafras,  then  beooming 
fashionable  as  a  medicinal  drug.  Hitherto,  ships  bound 
on  that  voyage  had  taken  a  roundabout  course  by  the 

1602.  West  Indies;  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  master  of  a  small 
vessel  in  the  employ  of  Raleigh's  assignees,  avoided  that 
unnecessary  circuit.  Pursuing  a  more  direct  course, 
in  seven  weeks  he  made  land,  far  to  the  north  of  Roa- 
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noke.     Turning  southward,   he  discovered,  landed  on,  cuapter 

and  named  Cape  Cod,     Keeping  still  to  the  southward 

and  then  to  the  westward,  he  passed  the  islands  now  1602. 
known  as  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  prefer-  ^^^  ^^• 
red  to  land  on  the  westernmost  of  the  little  group  of  the 
Elizabeth  Islands j  to  one  of  which  he  first  gave  that 
name.  On  a  rocky  islet  in  the  midst  of  a  pond  he  built 
a  fort  and  store-house,  intending  to  leave  a  few  men  to 
keep  possession.     The  lading  of  the  ship  was  soon  com-  , 

pleted,  principally  with  sassafras  gathered  on  the  island, 
to  which  were  added  furs  purchased  on  the  main  land  of 
the  Indians,  with  whom  a  friendly  intercourse  was  opened. 
When  the  ship  was  laden  and  ready  to  sail,  those  who 
were  to  remain  lost  heart ;  all  embarked,  and  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  of  five  weeks  carried  them  to  England. 

The  coasts  and  islands  visited  by  Gosnold  were  not  re- 
markable for  fertility ;  but  that  navigator,  having  seen 
them  in  all  the  firesh  verdure  of  June,  gave  a  very  flat- 
tering account  of  his  discoveries,  and,  at  the  instance  of 
Hakhiyt,  some  merchants  of  Bristol  sent  two  vessels,  un- 
der Martin  Pring,'  to  collect  sassafras  and  to  pursue  the 
exploration.  Pring  entered  Penobscot  Bay,  and,  coa^t-  1603. 
ing  southerly,  discovered  the  harbors  of  Kennebunk,  Aga-  '^"^®* 
menticusy  and  Piscataqua,  Whence  he  traced  the  coast 
as  far  south  as  Martha's  Vineyard.  One  ship  was  laden 
with  sassafras,  the  other  with  furs  and  skins  purchased 
fjfom  the  natives.  .^  The  pecuniary  results  of  this  voyage 
proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  undertakers. 

During  these  explorations  by  Gosnold  and  Pring,  Pont- 
grav6 ,  in  the  employ  of  the  French  company  to  which 
he  belonged,  made  a  new  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
having  as  a  companion  Samuel  Champlain,  afterward 
for  many  yfears  governor  of  Canada.  They  ascended 
as  high  as  Hochalaga;   but  the  Indian  village  which 
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CHAPTER  Cartier  had  found  on  that  island  was  no.  longer  in  ex- 
'      istence. 

1603.  Returning  to  France,  they  foui^d  De  Chatte  dead,  and 
a  patent  or  commission  issued  to  Pierre  de  Gast,  Sieur 
de  Monts,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-cham- 
ber, for  a  vast  tract  called  Acadie,  including  the  whole  of 
North  America  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  frofti  a  point,  that  is,  south  of  New 
York,  as  far  northerly  as  Capo  Bretoli.  A  monopoly  of 
the  fur  trade  within  these  vast  limits  was  also  secured. 

1604.  Four  ships  were  soon  fitted  out  by  a  company  which  De 
Monts  formed ;  one  under  Pontgrav^,  to  drive  away  in- 
terloping traders ;  another,  to^  purchase  furs  in  th^  St. 
Lawrence  ;  and  two  others,  commanded  by  De  Monts  in 
person,  attended  by  Champlain  and  Pouti'incourt,  to  se- 
lect a  site  and  to  establish  a  colony.  These  two  vessels 
touched  first  at  La  Have,  a  short  distimce  south  of  the 
present  town  of  Halifax,  a  harbor  already  known  and 
firequented  by  the  French  fur  traders.  Following  the 
shore  to  ihe  southward,  they  doubled  Cape  Sable,  and, 
tracing  the  coast  to  the  northeast,  they  discovered  and 
entered  a  beautiful  harbor,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  bor- 
dered by  fertile  meadows.  Poutrincourt  begged  and  ob- 
tained of  De  Monts  a  grant  of  this  harbor,  which  he  called 
Port  Bx)pal^  now.  Annapolis.  While  De  Monts  followed 
the  coast  to  the  northeast  to  find  an  imaginary  copper 
mine,  Champlain,  in  search  of  a  fit  spot  for  settlement, 
explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  discovered  and  named  the 
River  St.  John^s,  entered  Passamaquoddy  Bay^  and,  as- 
cending to  the  mouth  of  its  tributary,  the  Schoodic,  se- 
lected there  for  settlement  a  small  island,  i^hich  he  called 
St,  Croix,  a  name  presently  given  to  the  river  itself. 
He  was  joined  by  De  Monts,  the  colonjr  was  landed,  and 
a  fort  was  built.    But  the  site  was  ill  chosen.     Confined 
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to  a  small  island,  the  settlersh  suffered  muoh  during  the  chapter 
winter  for  wood,  water,  and  provisions,  and  half  the  num*  . 
ber  died.  De  Monts  set  sail  in  the  spring  in  search  of  a  1^0$. 
better  situation.  He  looked  into  the  Penobscot,  which 
Pring  had  discovered  two  years^  before,  entered  the  Ken- 
nebecj  Casco  J5ay,  and  the  Saco ;  and,  following  the 
track  ol  Pring,  examined  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Cod,  which  he  called  Malabarre.  He  landed  on  the 
cape,  and  had  some  thought  of  removing  his  colony 
thither,  but  was  discouraged  by  the  hostility  of  the  na- 
tive6.  Additional  settlers  having  arrived-  from  France, 
he  presently  transferred  his  settlenient  from  St.  Croix  to 
Port  Royal.  But  even  that  situation  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  Poutrinoourt  undertook,  the  next  sum-  1606. 
mer,  a  further  exploration  of  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  natives,  however,  were  still  hostile ;  some  of  the 
French  were  slain ;  and  it  appeared  dangerous  tD. attempt 
the  occupation  of  that  coast.  The  complaints  of  the 
French  fishermen  and  fur  traders  had  procured,  mean- 
while, the  recall  of  De  Monts's  commission ;  and,  during 
the  following  winter,  even  Port  Royal  was  deserted. 

The  commerce  with   India,  so  long  coveted,  had  at 
length  been  commenced  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  whose 
East  India  Companies,  presently  so  famous,  had  just  been  1600. 
incorporated.     The  hopes  of  a  short  western  passage  to  1602.    . 
Ilklia  were  hot  yet  abandoned.     Captain  Weymouth^  dis-. 
patched  in  search  of  such  a  passage  by  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, an  enterprising  nobleman  of  that  day,  had  again  en- 
tered and  examined  Penobscot  Bay,  within  a  few  months  1605. 
after  De  Monts's  visit.    He  carried  with  him  to  England 
five  of  the  natives.     Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  governor  of 
Plymouth,  was  beginning  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in 
American  colonization.     He  took  from  Weymouth  three 
of  these  Indians,  whom  he  kept  about  him,  and  afterward 
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CHAPTER  employed,  with  some  others  who  came  into  his  hands,  as 
P-: pilots  and  interpreters  in  his  American  enterprises. 

1603.  The  recent  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  throne, 

1604.  and  the  peace  which  he  negotiated  with  Spain,  having 
put  an  end  to  privateering  expeditions  against  the  Span- 
ish settlements,  the  attention  of  English  merchants, 
navigators,  and  adventurers  was  liow  directed  to  more 
peaceful  enterprises.  Commerce  and  colonization  took 
the  place  of  piracy  and  plunder.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  in  the  Tower,  attainted  of  high  treason  for  his  at- 
tempt to  substitute  Arabella  Stuart  instead  of  James  I. 
as  Elizabeth's  successor.     His  patent  being  forfeit  by  his 

1606.  attainder,  James  I.  granted  a  new  charter,  by  which  the 
April  10.  j^merican  coast,  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude — ^from  Cape  Fearito  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay — ^was  set  apart  to  be  colonized  by  two 
rival  companies,  one  composed  chiefly  of  London  adven- 
turers, the  other  of  residents  in  the  west  of  England, 
especially  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol,  at  that  time  the 
chief  seats  of  the  west  country  trade.  Liverpool,  as 
yet,  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  the  north  of  En- 
gland a  pastoral  country. 

The  advancement  of  the  Divine  glory,  "  by  bringing 
the  Indians  and  savages  resident  in  those  parts  to  human 
civility  and  a  settled  and  quiet  government,"  was  alleged 
as  the  principal  motive  of  James's  grant.  The  under- 
takers, however,  looked  chiefly  to  a  gainful  commerce 
and  profitable  returns^ 

By  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  London  Company, 
whose  settlement  was  to  be  distinguished  as  the  First 
Colony  of  Virginia,  might  plant  any  where  between  thir- 
ty-four and  forty-onb  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  between 
Cape  Fear  and  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  The  Plym- 
outh Company,  whose  settlement  was  to  be  called  the 
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Second  Colony  of  Virginia,  might  plant  any  where  be-  chapter 
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tween  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north . 
latitude,  or  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Halifax ;  but  IftOQ. 
neither  company  was  to  begin  its  settlement  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  any  spot  previously  occupied  by  the 
other.  Each  colony  was  to  extend  along  the  coast  fifty 
miles  either  way  from,  the  point  first  occupied,  and  from 
the  same  point  inland  and  seaward,  either  way,  one  hun- 
dred miles,  including  all  islands  within  that  distance,  and 
embracing  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  continental  ter- 
ritory. A  council,  resident  in  each  colony,  to  be  com* 
posed  of  thirteen  members  nominated  by  the  king,  was 
to  manage  local  affairs.  No  settlement  was  to  be  al- 
lowed inland  of  either  colony  without  the  express  consent 
of  its  council.  A  "  Council  of  Virginia,"  resident  in 
England,  its  members  also  appointed  by  the  king,  was  to 
exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  both  colonies. 

The  two  companies  were  authorized  to  search  for  mines, 
paying  the  king  a  fifth  of  all  gold  and  silver,  and  a 
fifteenth  of  all  copper.  They  were  empowered  to  coin 
money,  to  invite  and  carry  over  adventurers,  to  repel  in- 
truders, to  levy  duties  for  their  own  use  during  twenty- 
one  years,  and  to  export  goods  from  England  free  of  all 
imposts  for  seven  years.  Lands  in  the  colony  were  to 
be  held  of  the  king,  on  the  most  favorable  tenure ;  the 
colonists  and  their  children  to  have  all  the  rights  of  na- 
tive-born Englishmen.  If  any  of  them  committed  rob- 
bery or  piracy  on  vessels  of  other  nations  at  peace  with 
England,  and,  being  required  by  proclamation,  omitted 
to  make  full  restitution,  they  might  be  put  out  of  the 
king's  allegiance  and  protection,  and  left  to  the  spoil  of 
the  people  they  had  plundered.  This  clause,  borrowed 
from  Gilbert's  patent,  and  copied  into  several  subsequent 
charters,  evinces  the  prevalence  of  piracy  in  that  age, 
and  the  very  ineffectual  means  adopted  to  suppress  it. 
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CHAPTKR       A  few  months  after  thq  grant  of  this  charter,  James 
.  issaed  "  Instructions  for  the  government  of  Virginia,"  in 

1606.  which  he  appointed  a  council,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Nov.  ao.  charter,  to  be  increased  or  altered  at  the  king's  pleas- 
ure, and  authoEized  to  nominate  and  superintend  the 
local  councils,  reduced  by  these  instructions  to  seven 
members  each.  These  seven  were  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent from  their  own  number,  with  power .  to  suspend 
him  or  any  counselor  for  good  cause,  and  to  fill  vacan- 
cies till  new  appointments  came  from  England ;  the  pres- 
ident to  have  a  doubW  vote.  It  was  made  the  especial 
duty  of  these  councils  to  provide  that  "  the  true  word 
and  service  of  God,  according  to  the  rites  and  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  be  preached,  planted,  and  used 
in  the  colonies  and  among  the  neighboring,  savages." 
Tumults,  rebellion,  conspiracy,  mutiny,  and  sodition, 
along  with  seven  ottier  ofienses,  all  triable  by  jxiry^  were 
declared  capital ;  lesser  offenses  were  to  b^  tried  sum- 
marily, And  punished  by  the  local  councils  at  their  dis- 
cretion ;  all  laws  enacted  by  these  councils  not  touch- 
ing life  or  limb,  to  remain  in  force  till  set  aside  by  the 
king  or  the  council  for  Virginia.  For  five  years  after 
their  first  plantation,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  colo- 
nists were  to  remain  a  common  stock,  or  '>  two  or  three 
stocks  at  the  most,"  to  be  managed,  in  each  colony,  by 
a  factor  sielected  annually  by  the  local  council,  and  in 
England  by  committees  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A 
knowledge  of  these  provisions  is  necessary  to  make  the 
early  history  of  Virginia  intelligible. 

The  French  adventurers,  meanwhile,  were  not  idle. 
Poutrincourt  obtained  in  France  a  confirmation  of  the 
grant  he  had  received  from  De  Monts ;  and,  cotempo- 
raneously  with  the  first  enterprii^s  of  the  London  and 

1607.  Plymouth  Companies,  he  established  at  Port  Royal  the 
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first  permanent  French  settlement  in  Amerioa.     The  chapter 
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year  after,  Champlain,  whom  we  have  seen  participating . 
in  the  enterprises  of  Chauvin  and  De  Monts,  obtained  1608. 
an  outfit  from  some  merchants  of  St.  Malo  and  Dieppe, 
and  planted  on  the  St.  Lawrence  the  post  of  Quebec. 
He  was  joined  in  the  spring  by  Pontgrav^,  and  himself,  1609. 
joining  a  party  of  Hurqns  and  Algonquins  in  a  war  ex- 
pedition against  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  ascended 
the  Sorel,  and,  first  of  white  men,  entered  the  lake  which 
still  becurs  the  name  Champlain.  A  series  of  explora- 
tions presently  followed,  whence  arose  the  French  claim 
to  that  vast  tract  of  interior  America,  comprehended, 
along  with  Canada  and  Acadie,  under  the  general  name 
of  New  France. 

Almost  cotemporaneously  with  the  first  French  ex- 
piration of  Lake  Champlain,  another  celebrated  disoov- 
erer  was  penetrating  from  an  opposite  direction  toward 
the  same  point.  Henry  Hudson,  an  enterprising  English 
navigator,  who  had  made  two  voyages,  in  the  employ  of 
London  merchants,  in  search  of  a  north  or  northwest 
passage  to  India,  not  finding  further  encouragement,  at 
home,  had  passed  over  to  Holland,  where  he  obtained 
from  the  Amsterdam  chamber  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  a  small  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon,  in  which 
he  undertook  a  third  voyage.  Hudson  seems  to. have  March, 
entertained  the  project  of  sailing  directly  across  the 
north  pole  to  India ;  but,  finding  his  track  to  the  north 
impeded  by  ice,  he  turned  to  the  southwest,  ran  along 
the  coast  of  Acadie,  entered  Penobscot  Bay,  where  he 
traded  with  the  Indians,  and  basely  robbed  them  at  his  Jaly. 
departure ;  made  the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  which  he  took 
for  an  island,  and  named  New  Holland  ;  stretched  thence 
to  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  London 
Virginia  Company,  as  he  knew,  already  had  a  colony; 
I.  G 
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CHAPTER  turned  again  to  the  north,  looked  into  the  bay  afterward 
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.called  the  Delaware,  and  presently  discovered  and  en- 

1609.  tered  the  river  now  so  familiarly  known  as  the  Htid' 
Sem     ^^^'  which  he  ascended  to  thp  head  of  tide  water.      So 

far  as  is  known,  the  Bay  of  New  York  had  remained 
unvisited  by  Europeans  since  the  time  of  Verrazzani. 
The  natives  on  Jbhe  banks  of  the  river,  struck  with  won- 
der at  Hudson's  vessels,  were  easily  induced  to  a  friendly 
intercourse,  repaid  by  Hudson  with  reckless  cruelty,  like 
that  which  had  disgraced  his  conduct  at  Penobscot. 

On  her  passage  homo  the  Half  Moon  entered  an  En- 
glish port.  The  ship  was  at  length  allowed  to  depart ; 
but  Hudson  was  detained  by  a  royal  order,  and  presently 

1610.  fitted  out  for  a  fourth  voyage.  Having  penetrated  into 
the  great  hay  which  still  bears  his  name — ^though  Cabot 
seems  to  have  entered  it  a  century  before — ^he  passed 
the  winter  frozen  up  in  the  ice.  On  his  return  home- 
ward in  the  spring,  his  crew,  provoked  by  his  hard  and 
stern  temper,  revolted,  and  set  him  adrift  in  an  open 
boat  with  his  young  son  and  eight  others. 

In  virtue  of  the  discovery  made  by  Hudson  while  sail- 
ing under  their  flag,  the  Dutch,  now  fast  coming  forward 
as  the  leading  commercial  people  of  Europe,  claimed  the 
North  American  coast,  under  the  name  of  New  Netiier- 
LAjfD,  from  the  South  Bay,  which  the  English  called  the 
Delaware,  as  far  east  as  Cape  Cod,  and,  indeed,  to  Passa- 
m^quoddy  Bay.  Virginia,  New  France,  and  New  Neth- 
erland  thus  overlapped  each  other ;  and  to  the  natural  and 
inevitable  difficulties  of  that  colonization  which  now  first 
began  to  be  successfully  attempted,  were  added  terri- 
torial disputes,  national  rivalries,  religious  antipathies, 
and  all  the  petty  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  trade,  con- 
ducted at  that  time  on  much  narrower  principles  than 
at  present. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA. 
HE   persoas  named  in  the  charter  of  Virginia,  as  chapter 


IV. 
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founders  of  the  London  Company,  were  Sir  Thomas. 
Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  Richard  Hakhiyt,  and  Ed-  1606. 
ward  Maria  Wingfield.  Others  were  persuaded,  or  had 
previously  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  espe- 
cially Sir  Thomas  Smith,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  assignees  of  Raleigh's  patent,  who  was 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  new  company.  For  every  sum 
of  £12  IO5.,  about  sixty  dollars,  paid  into  the  com- 
pany's treasury,  the  contributor  was  entitled  to  an  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  and  as  much  more  when  the  first  lot 
was  cultivated.  This  was  called  "  the  adventure  of  the 
purse."  Under  the  head  of  '<  personal  adventure,"  who- 
soever emigrated  to  Virginia,  or  carried  others  thither 
at  his  own  expense,  was  to  be  allowed  an  hundred  acres 
for  each  person  so  transported.  It  was  expected  by  this 
allowance  not  only  to  encourage  the  voluntary  emigra- 
tion of  persons  able  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  to 
promote  the  transportation,  at  the  expense  of  private  in- 
dividuals, of  servants  indented  or  bound  for  a  term  of 
years — a  species  of  emigrants  esteemed  essential  to  the 
industry  of  the  colony,  and  which  we  shall  find  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  in  all  the  Anglo-American  settlements.  .  On 
all  grants  of  land  a  quit-rent  was  reserved. 

The  company  thus  organized  fitted  out  three  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Christopher  Newport,  who.  had 
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CHAPTER  acquired  a  maritime  reputation  by  former  expeditions 

against  the  Spaniards.     One  hundred  and  five  men  em- 

1606.  barked  in  these  vessels,  destined  to  form  the  first  colony 

Dec.  19.  Qf  Virginia,  but  not  very  well  selected  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Of  this  small  number  forty rcight  were  "  gentle- 
men," persons  brought  up  to  esteem  manual  labor  as  de- 
grading. There  were  but  twelve  laborers,  four  carpen- 
ters, and  a  few  other  mechanics.  The  rest  were  soldiers 
and  servants.  The  leaders  were  Wingfield,  a  merchant, 
one  of  those  named  in  the  charter  as  projectoi^  of  the  col- 
ony ;  Gosnold,  whose  voyage,  already  mentioned,  had  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  colonization ;  Hunt,  the  chaplain ;  and 
John  Smith,  an  energetic  adventurer,  the  historian  of  the 
enterprise,  in  which  he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  While 
a  mere  boy,  impelled  by  a  restless  spirit,  he  had  left  home, 
and,  finding  his  way  across  Europe,  had  engaged  in  the 
Austrian  service  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  still  re- 
garded, at  that  time,  as  the  common  enemy  of  Christen- 
dom. After  many  adventures,  in  which  he  gave  repeated 
proofs  of  remarkable  courage  and  resolution.  Smith  had 
returned  to  England,  and,  accidentally  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Gosnold,  entered  with  characteristic 
zeal  into  the  scheme  for  colonizing  Virginia. 

The  names  of  the  future  counselors  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  colony  was  to  be  intrusted  were  car- 
ried to  Virginia  a  profound  secret,  carefully  sealed  up  in 
a  tin  box,  along  with  King  James's  instructions.  New- 
port proceeded  by  way  of  the  Canaries  and  the  West  In- 
'  dies,  and  during  the  long  passage  cabals  arose.  Wing- 
field,  jealous  of  Smith's  reputation,  accused  him  of  a  de- 
sign to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  government,  and 
make  himself  King  of  Virginia  ;  and  on  this  extraordina- 
ry charge  Smith  was  arrested,  and  kept  in  confinement 
during  the  remainder  of  the  passage.     Several  weekd 
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were  spent  among  the  Cistribbee  Islands.     Sailing  thenoe  chaptbe 
in  search  of  the  coast  of  Virginia,  a  fortunate  storm. 
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drove  the  vessels  past  Roanoke,  and  after  a  four  montha'  1607. 
passage  firom  England  they  entered  Chesapeake  Bay.  April  36. 
The  two  headlands  iat  the  entrance  were  named  Cape 
Henry  ani.  Cape  Charles^  after  the  king's  two  sons.  A 
party  of  thirty  landing  oix  Cape  Henry,  were  attacked  by 
five  of  the  natives,  and  had  two  of  their  number  wound- 
ed. Presently  the  ships  came  to  anchor  at  old  Poini 
Comfort f  at  the  mouth  of  a  broad  river  or  estuary.  The 
sealed  box  was  now  opened,  and  the  names  of  Wingfield, 
Newport,  Gosnold,  Smith,  and  three  others  were  found 
in  it,  appointed  to  compose  the  council. 

Nearly  three  weeks  were  employed  in  exploring  the 
country,  during  which  the  vessels  ascended  the  great 
River  Powhatan,  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  new  comers  were  kindly  received  at  several 
places  by  the  natives,  who  now  saw  white  men  for  the 
first  time.  A  spot  was  chosen  for  settlement  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  bay 
— a  peninsula  which  afforded,  on  the  water  side,  good  an- 
chorage, and  on  the  land  side  might  be  easily  defended, 
but  with  a  low  and  marshy  situation  unfavorabto  to 
health.  This  spot  was  called  Jamestown^  and  the  river 
soon  became  known  as  James,  or  King's  River. 

Exercising  the  powers  .conferred  upon  them  by  the 
royal  instructions,  the  council  excluded  Smith,  and  chose 
Wingfield  president.  It  was  proposed  to'  send  Smith  to 
England  ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
the  privilege  of  being  tried  in  the  colony.  Meanwhile, 
with  Newport,  he  explored  James  River  as  high  up  as 
the  falls,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
great  chief  Powhatan.  On  their  return,  they  found  the 
colonists  at  Jamestown  already  in  a  quarrel  with  the  na« 
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CHAPTER  tives ;  but  this  difficulty  was  soon  arranged.     Smith  was 

tried,  and,  being  honorably  acquitted  by  the  jury,  who 

1607.  levied  heavy  damages  on  Wingfield,  his  accuser,  he  was 
now,  by  the  mediation  of  Hunt,  restored  to  his  seat  in 
the  council. 

All  that  part  of  the  present  state  of  Virginia  below  the 
falls  of  the  rivers  was  found  by  the  English  in  the  pos- 
session of  native  tribes  of  Algonquin  speech,  united  in  a 
confederacy,  called  by  the  settlers  the  Powhatans,  plural 
of  the  name  by  which  they  distinguished  the  great  chief 
at  its  head.  This  chief,  <<  a  tall,  sour,  athletic  man, 
about  sixty  years  old,"  who  dwelt  in  a  little  village  of 
some  twelve  wigwams  near  the  falls  of  James  River,  al- 
ready visited  by  Smith  and  Newport,  was  minified  by 
the  colonists  into  the  ''  Emperor  of  Virginia."  The  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  embraced  more  than  forty  clans  or  pet- 
ty tribes,  scattered  ovey  a  great  space,  living  together  in 
little  hamlets,  few  of  which  had  so  many  as  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  James  River,  above  the  falls,  was 
inhabited  by  the  five  tribes  of  the  Monicans^  generally 
hostile  to  the  Powhatans,  as  were  the  MannaAoacs,  a 
confederacy  of  eight  tribes  inhabiting  the  upper  courses 
of  the  Rappahannoc  and  the  Potomac!  These  two  con- 
federacies appear  to  have  spoken  dialects  of  the  Wyandot 
language.  The  total  population  of  the  three  confedera- 
cies, including  all  the  Indians  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
as  far  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  did  not  probably  exceed  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand.  But  to  the  few  English  they  ap- 
peared very  numerous. 
Juno.  Shortly  after  Newport's  departure,  the  colonists  began 
to  suffer  from  disease,  aggravated  by  want  of  proper 
food.  The  water  was  bad  ;  their  provisions,  doled  out 
in  small  allowances  from  the  common  store,  consisted 
principally  of  wheat  and  barley  heated  and  damaged  on 
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the  long  voyage.     To  this  they  added  crabs  and  stur-  chapter 

geon,  with  which  the  river  abounded.     The  natives,  sick 

of  such  visitors,  began  agaiii  to  grow  unfriendly.  Dis-  1607. 
ease  was  aggravated  by  melancholy  and  despair.  From 
May  to  September  half  the  colonists  died,  among  others 
Gosnold,  after  whose  death  the.  council  could  hardly 
agree.  Wingfield,  the  president,  Was  accused  of  appro- 
priating the  best  stores  to  his  own  private  use,  and  of 
living  in  luxury  while  the  others  were  starving.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  unfortunate  colony  in  a-bark 
which  Newport  had  left,  but  was  detected,  deposed  from 
his,  office  of  president,  and,  along  with  Kendall,  one  of 
his  confederates,  was  expelled  the  council.  That  body 
was  now  reduced  to  three  members,  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  departure  of  Newport,  the  death  of  Gosnold, 
and  the  recent  expulsions  remaining  unfilled.  Ratclifle, 
the  new  president,  was  inefficient,  and  the  management 
of  affairs  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Smith.  Inspir- 
ing his  companions  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy,  he 
induced  them  to  build  a  palisadoed  fort  as  a  protection 
against  the  Indians,  end  to  erect  huts  for  the  winter. 
As  the  season  approached  for  gathering  the  Indian  corn, 
with  a  few  attendants  he  visited  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  by  presents  and  caresses  among  the  friendly,  and 
open  force  upon  the  unwilling,  obtained  a  much-needed 
supply.  Plots  still  continued  to  be  formed  by  Wing- 
field,  Kendall,  and  others,  for  leaving  the  colony,  and  a 
rencounter  presently  took  place,i  in  which  these  plotters 
were  defeated,  and  Kendall  was  killed.  As  winter  set 
in,  abundance  of  game  and  wild  fowl  dissipated  all  ap-  Deo. 
prehensions  of  famine. 

Matters  thus  in  a  more  favorable  train.  Smith  set  out 
to  explore  the  Chickahominy,  a  tributary  which  entered 
James  River  a  little  above  Jamestown.     No  just  ideas 
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CHAPTER  were  yet  entertained  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  continent, 
whip.h  was  still  believed  to  be  as  narrow  at  the  north  as 

1607.  it  was  known  to  be  in  Mexiop.  The  colonists  were 
^cially  instructed  to  seek  for  a.  passage  to  the  South 
Sea ;  and  it  was  thought  that  possibly  the  Chickahom- 
iny  might  lead  thither.  Having  ascended  as  high  as  he 
could  in  hid  barge,  Smith  followed  up  the  stream  in  a 
oanoe,  with  two  colonists  and  two  Indians  for  compan- 
ions, and  when  the  canoe  would  float  no  longer,  he  left 
the  two  colonists  to  guard  it,  and  struck  inland  with  a 
single  Indian  as  a  guide.  Set  upon  unoxpeotedry  by  a 
large  party  of  natives,  who  had  already  surprised  and 
killed  the  two  men  left  to  guard  his  canoe,  Smith  bound 
his  Indian  guide  to  his  arm  as  a  buckler,  and  made  a 
vigorous  defense,  killing  three  of  his  assailants ;  but  as 
he  retreated  backward,  he  pregiently  sank  into  a  miry 
swamp,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  His  captors  would 
hi^ve  killed  him,  but  he  amused  them  with  £t  pocket  com- 
pass. Carried  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  several  vil- 
lages, he  was  taken  before  Powhatan,  the  same  chief 
whom  he  had  visited  in  company  with  Newport.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  engage  his  services — at  least  so 
Smith  understood  it — in  surprising '  the  colonists  at 
Jamestown.  Having  &iled  in  this,  after  much  consul- 
tation it  was  resolved  to  put  him.  to  death.  He  was 
dragged  to  the  ground,  and  his  head  placed  upon  a  stone  ; 
Powhatan  raised  a  club  to  dash  out  his  brains,  when 
Pocahontas,  the  sachem's  favorite  daughter,  a  child  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  rushed  through  the  crowd,  clasped 
in  her  arms  the  head  of  the  victim,  and,  resting  her  own 
upon  it,  averted  the  fatal  blow.  His  life  was  saved; 
many  new  ceremonies  passed  between  him  and  the  In- 

1608.  dians,  and  after  seven  weeks'  captivity,  accompanied  by 
January,  twelve  Indian  guides,  he  was  sent  back  to  Jamestown* 
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He  found  the  odony  reduoed  to  thirty-eight  persons,  chapter 


wholly  disconraged  and  disheartened,  and  some  of  them . 


Ugain  planning  an  escape  in  the  bark.  For  the  third  1608. 
timoi  mingling  threats  and  entreaties,  he  induced  them 
to  remain,  and  having  procured  from  the  Indians,  with 
whom  he  was  now  in  great  favor,  abundance  of  provisioivs, 
he  maintained  plenty  in  the  colony  till  Newport  arrived, 
bringiiig  supplies,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  new  set* 
tiers.  But  of  the  two  ships  of  which  this  expedition 
consisted,  one  was  driven  by  rough  weather  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  thus  kept  back  for  several  weeks. 

This  new  company  were  much  the  same  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  had  composed  the  first  colony,  vagabond  gentle- 
men, unaccustomed  to  labor  and  disdainful  of  it,  with 
three  or  four  bankrupt  London  jewelers,  goldsmiths,  and 
refiners,  sent  out  to  seek  for  mines.  In  a  small  stream 
near  Jamestown  they  presently  discovered  some  glitter- 
ing bits  of  yellow  mica,  which  they  mistook  for  gold  dusi. 
Every  thing  else  was  now  neglected  ;  there  was  no 
thought  nor  conversation  but  about  digging,  washing, 
and  refining  gold.  Newport,  whom  Smith  describes  as 
<^  empty,  idle,  timid,  and  ostentatious,"  proceeded  up  the 
river  to  visit  Powhatan,  and  deliver  to  him  some  presents 
he  had  brought.  His  ship  was  thus  kept  waiting,  the 
crew  trenching  on  the  supply  of  provisions,  diminished 
also  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  destroyed  the  store-house 
and  most  of  the  huts.  At  last  Newport's  ship  set  ^aU 
for  England,  laden  with  fancied  wealth.  Wingfield  and 
some  of  his  partisans  went  in  her.  Martin,  one  of  the 
counselors,  returned  to  England  in  the  other  vessel,  to 
claim  the  reward  promised  to  the  fijrst  discoverer  of  a 
mine.  With  much  difficulty,  Smith  prevailed  to  load 
that  vessel  with  cedar,  which,  with  a  quantity  of  skins 
and  furs,  constituted  the  first  valtiable  remittance  from 
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CHAPTER  Virginia.     Martin's  place  in  the  counoil  was  supplied 

by  Scrivener,  who  had  come  out  in  Newport's  vessel. 

1608.  While  the  colonists  rebuilt  their  huts  and  tended  their 
corn-fields,  Smith  employed  himself  in  the  exploration  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  for  which  purpose  he  made  two  voy- 
ages in  an  open  boat  of  five  tons,  attended  by  a  sur- 
geon, six  gentlemen,  and  five  soldiers.  He  explored  the 
numerous  rivers  and  inlets,  especially  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  ;  entered  the  Susquehaiina,  the  Patapsco,  and 
the  Potomac,  all  of  which  he  ascended  to  their  first  falU ; 
and,  after  sailing  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  drew 
the  first  chart  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  transmitted 
to  England,  and  presently  published,  with  a  description 
of  the  country.  Smith  found  the  Susquehannas,  and 
other  Indians  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  already  in  posses- 
sion of  iron  hatchets,  obtained  probably  by  way  of  Can- 
ada ^from  the  French  fur  traders  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
These  Indians  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the  formidable 
Massawomacs,  no  doubt  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations. 
Smith  himself  met  with  a  party  of  that  dreaded  race  re- 
turning in  canoes  froni  a  war  expedition.  After  visiting 
the  Mannahoacs  at  the  head  of  the  RappahannoC;  and, 
in.a  second  expedition,  the  Nansemonds  and  Chesapeakes 
Sept.  at  the  south  part  of  the  bay,  he  returned  to  Jamestown 
with  a  cargo  of  corn.  The  settlers  now  also  gathered 
the  first  corn  of  their  own  planting. 

On  his  return  firom  his  second  voyage  of  exploration 
Smith  became  president  of  the  counoil,  an  office  held  for 
some  time  previously  by  Scrivener,  to  whom  the  sick  and 
inefficient  RatclifTe  had  yielded  it. 

Newport  arrived  soon  after  with  seventy  additional 
people,  among  whom  were  two  new  counselors  and  two 
women,  the  first  who  visited  the  colony.  There  came, 
also,  eight  Poles  and  Germans,  sent  to  teach  the  art  of 
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making  pitch,  tar,  potashes,  and  glass.  The  officers  of  chapter 
the  company  wrote  by  this  opportunity  in  an  angry  __ 
strain.  They  were  much  disturbed  by  a  story,  started  i608. 
probably  by  Wingfield  and  the  other  returned  emigrants, 
that  the  starving  and  discontented  colonists,  who  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  get  away,  intended  to  seize  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  and  to  divide  it  among  themselves. 
They  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  that  their  heavy  out- 
lays had  yet  produced  no  adequate  return ;  and  New- 
port brought  special  orders  to  obtain  certain  intelligence 
of  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  to  send  home  a  lump  of 
real  gold,  or  to  find  some  of  the  lost  company  formerly 
planted  on  the  Island  of  Roanoke.  Unless  valuable  com- 
modities were  remitted  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of 
this  voyage,  amounting  to  d£2000,  about  $10,000,  the 
colonists  were  threatened  to  be  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, "  as  banished  men." 

Resolved  to  make  the  best  of  such  materials  as  he  had, 
Smith  exerted  his  authority  with  vigor.  The  gentle- 
men, taught  to  wield  the  axe,  and  converted  into  dex- 
terous woodcutters,  were  employed  in  preparing  a  cargo 
for  the  ship.  To  eat,  they  must  work.  The  common 
store  from  which  the  colonists  were  fed  was  mainly  de- 
pendent on  corn  purchased  from  the  Indians  with  goods 
sent  out  by  the  company.  Newport  again  visited,  Pow- 
hatan, carrying  as  presents  a  scarlet  cloak  and  gilded 
crown.  He  wished  to  engage  that  chief  to  assist  him 
in  exploring  the  country  of  the  Monicans  above  the  falls 
of  James  River,  and,  notwithstanding  Powhatan^s  refu- 
sal, he  undertodc  an  expedition  for  that  purpose,  from 
which  he  returned  with  some  specimens  of  alleged  silver 
ore,  his  men  starving,  sick,  and  dispirited.  Great  exer- 
tions now  Ipeoame  necessary  to  secure  a  supply  of  pr6- 
visions.     Contributions  were  levied  on  the  neighboring 
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cHAPtEH  Indian  villages.     Smith  also  visited  Powhatan  for  the 


IV. 


.-same  purpose,  but  found  him  hostile  and  treacherous. 

1608.  Again  he  was  saved  by  Pocahontas,  who  came  through 
a  storm  at  midnight  to  inform  4iim  of  his  danger. 

At  length  Newport's  vessel  was  dispatched  with  a 
cargo  of  wainscot  and  clapboards,  and  specimens  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  potashes,  prepared  by  the  Germans.  Smith 
wrote,  in  reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  company,  that  it 
were  better  to  send  out  thirty  working  men  than  a  "thbu- 
sand  like  the  present  colonists. 

Whatever  disappointment  might  be  expressed  in  their 
letters  to  Virginia,  the  London  Company  put  a  good 
face  upon  matters  at  home.  Means  were  taken  to  make 
the  Speculation  popular,  and  the  number  of  adventurers 
was  greatly  inoresised.  Besides  many  noblemen,  knights, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  wealthy  tradesmen,  most  of 
the  incorporated  trades  of  London  were  induced  to  take 

1609.  shares  in  the  stock.     A  new  charter  was  aliso  obtained, 
May  23.  ^y  -^hich  the  enterprise  was  placed  upon  quite  a  new 

footing.  "  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
and  Planters  of  the  City  of  London,  for  the  First  Colony 
in  Virginia,"  were  made  a  corporation,  its  affairs  to  be 
managed  by  a  council,' of  which  the  first  members  were 
named  in  the  patent ;  but  all  vacancies  were  to  be  filled 
by  the  stockholders,  who  were  also  empowered  to  choose 
the  treasurer,  the  chief  executive  offioer  of  the  company. 
To  this  corporation  was  granted  a  territory  extending 
two  hundred  mil^  north  from  old  Point  Comfort,  the 
same  distance  south,  ahd  West  to  the  Pacific.  The  local 
council  of  the  colony,  distracted  as  it  had  been  by  ca- 
bals and  personal  jealousies,  the  universal  fate  of  a  divi- 
ded executive,  was  superseded  by  a  governor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  company's  council  in  England,  and  to 
have  the  sole  superintendence  of  local  affairs.    That  same 
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oounoil  was  also  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  colony,  chapter 
conformable,  however,  «  as  near  as  might  be,*'  to  those         ' 
of  England — a  restriction  inserted  into  all  subsequent  1909. 
charters,  and,  independently.of  any  charter,  a  fundament- 
al limitation  on  colonial  legislation.     To  guard  against 
the  intrusion  of  Romish  superstitions,  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy was  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  arriving  in  the 
colony.     Under  this  new  charter  Lord  De  la  War  was 
appointed  governor,  with  a  lieutenant  governor,  admiral, 
vice-admiral,  high  marshal,  and  other  high-titled  officers, 
all  for  Kfe. 

Lord  De  la  War^s  afiairs  detained  him  for  some  time 
in  England ;  but  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels  set  sail  at  once, 
with  five  hundred  colonists  on  board.  Newport,  again 
admiral,  was  authorized,  jointly^  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
and  Sir  George  Somers,  to  administer,  the  government 
till  Lord  De  la  War's  arrival.  Not  able  to  agree  about 
precedence,  these  three  commanders  embarked  in  the  same 
vessel,  and,  in  a  violent  storm  which  dispersed  the  fleet, 
they  were  cast  ^ishore  on  one  of  the  Bermudas.  The 
other  ships,  except  one  which  was  lost,  arrived  safely  in 
James  River.  .Most  of  the  new  comers  were  of  the  same 
sort  with  those  formerly  sent  out,  poor  gentlemen,  indo- 
lent, dissolute,  and  insubordinate,* or  else  broken  trades- 
men, '*  fitter  to  breed  a  riot  than  to  found  a  colony." 
The  old  system  had  been  abrogated;  but,  owing  to  the 
non-arrival  of  the  three  commissioners,  there  was  no  per- 
son in  the  colony  authorized  to  act  under  the  new  char- 
ter. The  new  comers  disputed  the  authority  of  Smith, 
who  struggled,  however,  to  maintain  his  power,  in  whioh^ 
indeed,  he  was  justified  by  the  express  provisions  of  the 
new  charter,  which  continued  the  old  government  until 
the  new  one  should  be  formally  organized.  To  rid  him- 
self in  part  of  these  troublesome  guests,  he  established  two 
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CHAPTER  new  settlements,  one  at  the  falls  of  James  River,  the 
othftT  at  Nansemond,  near  the  present  site  of  Norfolk. 

1609.  These  settlers  oonducted  with  great  insolence,  and  soon 
involved  themselves  in  dispute  with  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. Smith  quieted  matters  for  the  moment ;  but  the 
colony  soon  lost  his  valuable  services.  Severely  wound- 
ed by  the  accidental  explosion  of  his  powder-bag  as  he 
was  sleeping  in  his  boat,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  En- 
gland, in  one  of  the  newly-arrived  vessels,  for  surgical 

October,  aid.  He  left  near  five  hundred  persons  in  Virginia,  well 
supplied  with  arms,  provisions,  and  goods  for  the  Indian 
traffic.  Jamestown  had  a  fort,  church,  store-house,  and 
about  sixty  dwelling  houses,  with  a  stock  of  hogs,  goats, 
sheep,  fowls,  and  a  few  horses ;  bat  the  cultivated  land, 
the  produce  of  which  went  into  the  colony  store,  was  lim- 
ited to  thirty  or  forty  acres.  The  main  resource  for  food 
was  com  purchistsed  or  extorted  from  the  Indians,  and 
dealt  out  from  the  common  store. 

At  Smith's  departure,  the  better  part  of  the  colonists 
solicited  Captain  Pefroy,  one  of  the  original  settlers,  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  name,  to  act  as  president ;  but  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  and  his  authority 
was  not  respected.  The  colonists  gave  themselves  up  to 
riot  and  idleness.  They  wastefuUy  consumed  the  store 
of  provisions,  killed  the  stock,  traded  away  their  arms 

1610.  With  the  natives,  and  presently  suffered  severely  from 
famine.  Ratcliffe,  with  a  numerous  party,  on  a  trading 
expedition  for  corn,  was  waylaid  by  the  Indians,  and  cut 
off  with  all  his  company.  Many  stra^lers,  wandering 
about  in  search  of  fbod,  suffered  the  same  fate.  A  com- 
pany of  thirty  seized  a  small  vessel  l\longing  to  the  col- 
ony, and  sailed  away  to  turn  pirates.  In  the  traditions 
of  Virginia,  this  period  was  long  remembered  as  tiie 
Starving  Time,     In  six  months  there  were  only  sixty 
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persons  remaining,  and  those  so  feeble,  dejected,  and  des-  chapter 


titute,  that,  without  aid,  they  could  not  have  survived  for  __^ 
ten  days  longer.  ,  .      Iftll. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Newport,  Gates,  and  Somers,  May  26. 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  men^  arrived  from  Bermuda, 
in  two  small  vessels  built  of  the  cedar  of  that  island  and 
the  fragments  of  their  stranded  ship.  Even  shipwreck 
had  not  reconciled  the  jealous  commissioners,  who  had 
formed  two  parties,  and  had  built  separate  vessels. 
They  had  been  fortunate  in  saving  tools  and  stores ;  the 
islands  abounded  in  turtle,  the  fat  of  which,  mixed  with 
lime,  served  ta  pay  the  seams,  and  to  make  their  vessels 
water-tight ;  there  was  also  a  great  abundance  of  wild 
hogs- — a  timely  supply  to  these  shipwrecked  adventurers. 
Arriving  from  such  a  land  of  plenty,  the  neW  comers 
were  horror-struck  at  the  starving  condition  of  the^  col- 
ony. They  had  themselves  but  sixteen  days'  provisions. 
It  was  resolved  to  abandon  Virginia,  and  to  sail  for  New- 
foundland, there  to  seek  food  and  a  passage  home  from 
the  fishermen.  So  great  was  the  disgust  of  the  disap- 
pointed colonists,  that  on  leaving  Jamestown  they  were 
hardly  restrained  from  setting  fire  to  the  buildings.  As 
they  descend  the  river,  a  boat  is  seen  coming  up.  It 
is  Lord  De  la  War,  the  governor,  just  arrived  from 
England,  with  three  ships,  bringing  provisions  and  col- 
onists. He  persuaded  the  fugitive  settlers  to  return  to 
Jamestown,  where  he  entered  ceremoniously  upon  his 
office  with  a  speech,  from  himself  and  a  sermon  from 
his  chaplain.  Somers  sailed  to  the  Bermudas  for  hogs, 
and  died  there,  leaving  his  name  to  the  islands.  Cap- 
tain Argall,  who  had  visited  the  colony  in  a  private 
trading  ship,  was  sent  to  the  Potomac  to  buy  corn  of 
the  Indians.  De  la  War  established  a  post  at  Kiquo- 
tan,  now  Havipton,  at  the  entrance  of  James  River. 
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CHAPTER  In  punishnient  of  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Indians  dnr-* 
\     ing  the  late  distressed  state  of  the  colony,  he  attacked 

1611.  and  burned  several  of  their  villages,  but  waa  repulsed 
when  he  attempted  to  renew  the  settlement  at  the  falls. 
Taken  sick,  he  presently  returned^  to  England,  leaving 
Percy  as  his  deputy.  The  colony  now  consisted  of  two 
hundred  men. 

.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  presently  arrived  with  three  ships, 
some  cattle,  and  three  hundred  settlers,  and,  in  De  l4 
War's  absence,  assumed  the  government.  He  brought 
with  him  a  printed  code  of  laws,  harsh  and  strict,  com- 
piled by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, chiefly  from  the  Dutch  Articles  of  War.  This 
code  remained  for  eight  years  the  law  of  the  colony^ 
additional  regulations  being  from  time  to  time  added. by 
proclamations  of  the  governor. 

1612.  Dale  established  a  new  plantation  up  the  river,  in- 
closed by  a  stockade,  and  called  Henrico,  after  the  king's 
eldest  son.  Another  settlement,  called  New  Bermudaj 
was  established  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  with 
the  James.  The  Indians  who  dwelt  there  were  driven 
away,  and.  a  stockade  from  river  to  river  inclosed  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground.  To  all  the  indented  serv- 
ants  of  the  company.  Dale  assigned  three  acres  each  to 
cultivate  on  their  private  account,  for  which  purpose  time 
was  allowed  them  equivalent  to  a  month  annually.  To 
those  at'  New  Bermuda  still  more  favorable  terms  were 
allowed.  They  were  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  in  corn  in 
lieu  of  all  service — a  method  which  seems  to  have  been 
ultimately  adopted  with  all  the  indented  servants  of  the 
company.     Dale  was  presently  superseded  by  Sir  Thpm- 

August,  as  Gates,  who  arrived  from  England  with  «ix  ships,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  a  supply  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs. 
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The  heavy  outlay  since  the  new  organization  of  the  cuaptur 
company,  without  any  return,  gave  occasion  to  loud  com-  ■ 
plaints  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders.  They  seem  very  1612. 
unreasonably  to  have  looked  to  the  colony  as  an  immedi- 
ftte  source  of  mercantile  profit.  The  returned  emigrants 
had  brought  back  many  unfavorable  reports ;  and  Vir- 
ginia, late  the  theme  of  such  romantic  hopes,  fell  into 
very  bad  repute.  It  was  sneered  at  on  the  stage ;  even 
the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  was  openjy  talked  of. 
Something  must  be  done  to  appease  these  discontents ; 
and  a  supplemejqitary  charter  was  obtained,  ulider  which 
the  control  of  the  company's  afiairs  was  taken  from  the 
council  and  given  to  the  body  of  the  stockholders,  who 
were  to  bold  a  great  and  general  court  once  in  each 
quarter  for  more  important  business,  besides  meetings 
weekly  or  oftener  for  smaller  matters.  The  Bermudas 
were  also  annexed  to  Virginia ;  but  these  islands  soon 
passed .  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  association,  and 
were  occupied  by  a  separate  colony-  The  supplementary 
charter  also  authorized  the  company  to  raise  money  by 
lotteries,  now  introduced  into  England  for  the  first  time. 
About   £30,000,  near    $150,000,  were   subsequently  ♦: 

raised  by  this  means. 

Captain  Argall,  again-  in  Virginia  with  two  ships  on 
private  account,  in  a  new  expedition  .to  the  Potomac  to 
trade  for  corn,  found  Pocahontas  there,  of  whom  the  col- 
onists had  seen  nothing  for  two  years.  With  the  as- 
sistange  of  the  chief  of  that  district,  whom  he  bribed 
with  a  brass  kettle,  he  enticed  the  Indian  girl  on  board 
his  ship,  and  carried  her  to  Jamestown,  Powhatan  de- 
manded the  release  of  his  daughter,  but  the  colonists 
refused  to  give  her  up  except  in  exchange  for  some 
German  servants  who  had  deserted  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  English  tools  and  arms  of  which  Powhatan's  people 
I.  H 
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CHAPTER  had  possessed  themsejves,  by  purchase  as  they  alleged, 


IV. 


.  but,  as  the  English  said,  by  theft.     The  Indian  chief  de- 

1612.  clined  these  term^,  and  vowed  revenge,  but  was  ap- 
peased by  a  fortunate  oiroumstance.  John  Rolfe,  a  young 
colonist  of  respectable  condition,  having  ^on  the  feivor  of 
the  Indian  maid,  was  encouraged  by  the  governor  to  ask 
her  in  marriage.  Her  father  willingly  consented.  He 
did  not  care,  indeed,. to  trust  himself  in  Jamestown,  but 
he  s^nt  two  of  his  principal  warriors  as  his  repres^ta^ 
tives  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  young  bride  was 
baptized,  and  by  means  of  this  connection  a  good  under- 
standing was  established  with  Powhatan.  As  yet  there 
were  few,  if  any,  white  women  in  the  colony ;.  yet  Rolfe's 
example  was  not  followed.  Intermarriage  was  urged  by 
the  Indians  as  the  only  fest  of  sincere  Mendship ;  and 
jsuch  a  course,  as  a  native  historian  of  Virginia  has  re- 
marked, might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  Indian 
wars,  and  gradually  have  absorbed  the  native  inhabitants 
into  the  growing  body  of  white  colonists.  But  the  idea 
of  such  an  intermixture  was  abhorrent  to  the  English, 
who  despised  the  Indians  as  savages,  and  detested  them 
as  heathen.  They  would  receive  them  only  as  subjects. 
The  Chickahominies,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  Pow. 
hatan,  agreed  t6  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  col- 
ony, and^  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  corn ;  but  Dale, 
who  resumed  thb  government  on  Gates's  departure,  found 
it  necessary  to  use  force  to  extort  even  the  first  payment. 

1613.  Sailing  to  the  eastward  on  a  fishing  voyage,  in  com- 
pany  with  a  number  of  other  English  vessels,  Captain 
Argall  broke  up  a  little  station  called  St,  Saveur^  on  the 
island  of  Mount  Desert,  not  far  from  Penobscot  Bay, 
which  two  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Port  Royal,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  treatment  ttiere,  had  just  established,  by 
assistance  of  a  pious  lady  of  France.      Some  of  the 
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Frenohmen  were  alloi^ed  to  seek  a  passsge  home  in  the  chapter 
Frenoh  fishing  vessels;  the  others  wepre  carried  tn  Vir, 
ginia;  among  the  rest,  one  of  ^e  Josuits^  the  other:  hav-^  1613. 
ing  been  killed  in  the  attack. 

With  liiree  vessels  and  sixty  men,  piloted  by  his  J^' 
uit  prisoner,' Argall  soon  after  visited  Port  Royal,  which 
be  burned ;  but  the  dispersed  settlers  found  shelter  in 
the  woods.  On  his  homeward  voyage  the  English  com- 
mander entered  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  and' compel-  Nov. 
led  the  Dutch  traders,  lately  established  on  th&  island 
of  Manhattan,  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  En- 
glish. England  was  at  peace  both  with  France  and  Hol- 
land, but  the  English  ol&imed  all  that  coast  as  a  part  of 
Virginia.  This  expedition,  forerunner  of  future  bloody 
contests  for  the  possession  of  North  America,  had  no  im- 
mediate results.  Upon  the  departure  of  Argall,  the  Dutch 
flag  was  again  hoisted  at  Manhattan.  The  French  also. 
re-established  themselves  at  Port  Royal,  where  tiiey  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a-  prosperous  fur  trade ;  and  they  soon 
occupied  other  points  of  the  neighboring  coast. 

By  the  original  proposals  of  the  company,  all  persons 
coming  to  Virginia,  or  transporting  others  thither,  were 
entitled,  for  each  person*  so  introduced,  to  aii  hundred 
acres  of  land.  This-  allowance  was.  now  limited  to  fifty 
acres,  at  which  amount  it  remained  fixed  so  long  as  Vir- 
ginia continued  ft  British  colcxiy,  subject,  like  all  grants 
of  land  in  Virginia,  to  aii  annual  quit-rent,  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  fori  every  htmdred  acres.  Most  of  the  in«* 
dented  servants  of  the  company  were  now  settled  as  ten- 
ants at  9,  corn-rent.  The  governor  had  for  his  support 
a  plantation  cultivated  by  an  hundred  of  th^se  tenants ; 
and  the  salaries  of  other  colonial  officers  were  psidrby 
similar  assignments.  Besides  the  grants  to  actual  set- 
tlers, the  members  of  the  company  had  received  large 
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(CHAPTER  tracts  df  hmd  in  cxmsideration  of  their  payments  into  the 


IV. 


.  treasury  ;  and  other  large  grants  hcul  been  made  for  mer- 

1615.  itorious  services,  real  or  pretended.  This  engrossment 
of  lands  very  early  became  a  subject  of  complaint  in  the 
colony.  Meai^while,  the  cultivation  of  corn  had  so  in- 
creased,  that,  from  buyers,  the  colonists  became  sellers  to 
the  Indians;  .  They  also  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobaccp.  The  Virginia  tobacco,  though  es- 
teemed fat  inferior  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  sold, -how- 
ever, for  three  shillings,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  dollar, 
per  pound ;  and,  stimulated  by  this  high  price,  the  dolo- 
nistjs  entered  into  its  cultivation  with  such  extreme  zeal 
as  soon  to  be  in  danger  of  a  dearth  of  provisions. 

Dale,  who  had  resumed  the  government  after  the  de- 

1616.  parture  of  Gates,  gave  it  up  to  George  Yeardley,  and,  re- 
turning to  England',  took  with  him  Pocahontas,  known 
since  h6r  marriage  as  the  Lady  Rebecca.  Her  husband 
went  with  her,  and  several  Indian  followers ;  among  the 
rest,  a  chief  sent  by  her  father,  to  cotint  the  people  of 
England.  Pocahontas  attracted  admiration  by  her  mod- 
est and  graceful  demeanor,  and.  was  greatly  caressed,  be- 
ing recommanded  to  the  queen's  notice  in  a  petition  from 
Captdin  Smith,  in  which  he  recount^  her  services  to  the 
colony,  and  especially  to  himself.  In  those  days,  in  which 
the  genius  of  a  Bacon  worshiped  at  the  feet  of  a  James 
I.,  royalty  even  in  a  savage  was  thought  to  have  some- 
thing sacred  about  it,  and  Rolfe,  we  are  told,  came  near 
being  called  to  ack^ount'for  having  presumed,  being  a 
mere  private  person,  to  marry  a  princess.  To  make  soTne- 
provision  for  hiip,  he  was  Appointed  secretary  to  the  col- 
ony, an  office  now  first  created.  When  about  to  return 
to  Virginia,  Pocahontas  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  who 
W8W  educated  in  England,  and  became  afterward  a  pros^ 
perous  person  in  the  colony.     Through  him  and  his  de- 
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86endants,  the  Bollands  and  Randolphs  of  Virginia  have  ciuprER 


IV. 


been  proud  td  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Indian  princess. 

By  the  influence  of  Lord  Rich,  afterward  Earl  of  1616. 
Warwick,  a  nobleman  much  engaged  in  nautical  enter- 
prises, and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Virginia  Company, 
but  accused  of  sacrificing  ita  interests  to  private  trading 
speculations  of  his  own,  the  office  of  deputy  governor  of 
Virginia  was  conferred  on  Captain  Argall,  already  re- 
peatedly mentioned,  a  kinsman  of  the  treasurer,  and  an 
agent  or  partner  in  the  speculations  of  Rich.  When 
Argall  arrived  at  Jdmestown  to  enter  upon  his  office,  lie  1617. 
found  the  public  buildings  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five  ^^^' 
or  six  houi^es  fit  to  be  intiabited.  The  planters,  who  did 
not  exceed  four  hundred  in  number,  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and^ were  scattered 
about  as  best  suited  thdir  convenience.  Argall  governed 
with  severity,  and,  as  the  colonists  alleged,  with  a  single 
eye  to  private  emolumerft,  assuming  for  his  own  use 
the  goods  of  the  company,  and  extorting  labor  and  serv- 
ice in  the  company's  name^  but  really  for  his  own  bene- 
fit. He  caused  the  manager  of  the  estate,  which  by 
right'  t)f  his  office  appertained  t6  Lord  de  la  War,  to  be 
tried  by  martial  law,  under  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  harsh 
code,  and  to  be  condemned  to  death  for  disrespectful 
words.  An  appeal  was  allowed  to  th^  company,  and 
along  with  it  came  loud  complaints  of  Argall's  misbe- 
havior. De  la  War  was  earnestly  entreated  to  resume 
the  personal  exercise  of  hjs  authority  ;  and  with  that  in- 
tent he  sailed  for  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  passage  off 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  thenceforth  known  among  the 
English  by  his  name. ' 

After  a  warm  struggle  in  the  company,  Ye^rdley, 
the  former  deputy,  was  appointed  governor,  and,  to  give  1619. 
greater  dignity  to  the  office,  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  •'*°"*'7- 
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CHAPTER  obtained  for  him.     Yeardley  had  orders  to  sequester  the 

^  goods  of  Argall,  and  to  xasike  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct ; 

1619.  but 'Lord  Rich  dispatched  a  vessel  with  tiipely  notice  to 
liis  confederate,  and  a  few  days  before  Yeardley's  arrival, 
Airgajl  escaped  ^o  the  West  Indies  with  his  property. 
Presently  h^jeturiiedto  England,'but,  through  the'support 
of  his  patrons,  evaded  all  attempts  to  call,  him  to  account. 
Another  controversy  had  arisen  which  aggravated  the 
dispute  growing  putof  the  conduct  of  Argall.  Though  Sir 
Thom^as  Smith  had  disbursed  £80,000,  nearly.$400,000, 
of  the  company's  money,  witb  all  this  expenditure  and 
after  twelve  years'  stru^le  there  were  but  six  hundred 
colonists  in  Vu:ginia.  Some  fault  was  fbund  with  the 
treasurer's  vouchers,  and  when  he  offered  to  resign  the 
ooiupany  took  him  at  his  word.  At  this  he  was  very 
much  offended,  and  a  violent  quarrel  ensued  between  his 
friends  and  opponents. 
April  28.  The  vacant  post  of  treasurer  was  conferred  on  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  a  man  of  energy  and  liberal  ideas,  who 
entered  with  zeal  on  the  disehoxge  of  his  office.  .The 
Jiplders  of  grants  of  land  in  Virginia  were  induced  to  send 
put  settlers,  and  to  establish  plantations  at  their  private 
expense.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  seemed  to  prqm^ 
a  profitable  return  ;  and  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries  were  availed  of  to  transport  the  emi- 
.  grants  at  a  moderate  cost.  . 

Yeatdley  found  in  the  colony  seven  distinct  plantations, 
to  which  he  presently  added  four  more,  compesed  of  new 
emigrants.  At  the  head  of  each  plantation  was  a  com- 
mandant, at  once  chief  of  the  Biilitiiand  civil  magistrate. 
The  tyranny  of  Argall  had  induced  the  company  to  re- 
.establish  a  local-  council  as  a  check  upon  th^  governor, 
imd  Yeardley  presently  called  the  first  colonial  assembly 
of  Virginia,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and 
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depaties  from  the  eleven  plantations.     These  deputies  chapter 
were  called  burgesses — a  name  which  they  continued  to         '- 
retain  after  the  representation  w,as  distributed  by  coun-  1619. 
ties.     The  acts  of  this  assembly  are  not  extant,  but 
they  are  said  to  have  given  great  satisfaction.     Another 
popular  measure,  suggested  by  the  extortions  of  Argall, 
was  a  full  release,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  of  all 
claims  of  j^ervioe  from  any  of  the  old  planters. 

During  the  year  that  Sandys  hejd  office,  he  sent  to 
Virginia  twelve  hundred  emigrants — twice  as  many  as 
there  were  inhabitants  in  the  colony  when  he  became 
treasurer.  Among  them  were  ninety  yoiing  women, 
"  pure  and  uncorrupt,"  who  were  disposed  of  for  the  oo6t 
of  their  passage,  as  wives  to  the  planters.  The  price  of  a 
wife  was  an  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco^  worth  then  about 
seventy-five  dollars.  But  half  as  much  tnore  was  obtained 
for  those  of  a  second  cargo  sent  out  a  year  or  two  after. 

There  were  other  emigrants  of  &  sort  less  desirable. 
By  the  king's  special  order,  an  hundred  dissolute  vaga- 
bonds, the  sweepings  of  the  prisons,  familiarly  known 
among  the  colonists  as  "jail-birds,"  were  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia to  be  sold  as  servants — a  practice  long  continued 
as  a  regular  item  of  British  criminal  jurisprudence,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  colonists,  and  their 
efforts  to  prevent  it. 

By  the  free  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  colonists  1620. 
themselves,  another  and  still  more  objectionable  species 
of  population  was  introduced  into  Virginia,  not  without 
still  enduring  and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  United  States.  Twenty  negroes,  brought 
to  Jamestown  by  a  Dutch  trading  vessel,  and  purchased 
by  the  colonists,  were  held,  not  as  indented  servants  finr 
a  term  of  years,  but  as  slaves  for  life. 

Evea  so  late  as  thb  first  English  migrations  to  Amerr 
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cu AFTER  ica,  there  might  have  remained,  in  obscure  comers  of 
'Rnglan^j  some  few  hereditary  serfs  attached  to  the  soil, 
1620.  faint  remnants  of  that  system  of  viUanage  once  mii- 
versa!  throughout  Europe,  and  still  prevalent^  in  Hun- 
gary-and  Russia.  But  villains  in  gross — slaves,  that  is, 
inheriting  from  their  parents  the  cdndition  of  servitude, 
and  transferable  from  hapd  to  hand — had  entirely  disap- 
peared from  England,  not  by  any  formal  legislative  act, 
but  as  the  joint  result  of  private  emancipatior^  and  the 
discouragement  long  given  by  the  English  courts  to  claims 
so  contrary  to  natural  right.  It  Jiad  come,  indeed,  to  be 
an  established  opinion  throughout  western  Europe  that 
Christians  could  not  be  held  as  slaves — ah  immunity, 
however,  not  thought  to  extend  to  infidels  or  heathen. 
The  practice  of  buying  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
introduced  by  th^  Portuguese,  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch.  There  was  little  induce- 
ment to  bring  them  to  Europe,  where  hired  laborers  might 
be  abundantly  obtained ;  but  in  the  Spanish  and  Pbrtu- 
guese  colonies  in  America,  especially  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sugar  manufacture,  the  slave  traders  found  a 
ready  market,  and  the  cultivation  of  tobaqco  began  now 
to  open  a' like  market  in  Virginia.  In  buying  andr  hold- 
ing negro  slaves,  'the  Virginians  did  not  suppose  them- 
selves to  be  violating  any  law,  human  or  divine.  What- 
ever, might  be  the  case  with  the  law  of  England,  the  law 
of  Mose^,  in  authorizing  the  enslavement  of  "  strangers," 
seem^  to  give  to  the  purchase  of  negro  slaves  an  express 
sanction.  The  number  of  negroes  in  the  colony,  limited 
as  it  was  to  a  few  cargoes,  brought  at  intervals  by  Dutch  . 
traders,  was  long  too  small  to  make  the  matter  appear 
of  much  moment,  and  more  than  forty  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  colonists  thoLUght  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
system  of  slavery  by  any  express  enactments. 
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After  a  year's  service  Sandys  was  succeeded  as  treeis-  chapter 


IV. 


urer  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  ^ut  the  same  policy, 
was  persevered  in,  and  during  the  two  following  years  1620. 
twenty-three  hundred  immigrants  were  .'sent  to  Virginia. 
The  trade  of  the  colony  hadjiitherto  been  a  close  monop- 
oly in  the  hands  of  a  joint  stock  called  "  The  Magazine," 
annually  formed  by  subscripti6ns  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany and  its  members.  Goods  £(ent  by  this  joint  stock 
to  an  agent  in  the  colony,  known  as^  the  "  Gape  mer- 
chemt,"  were  exchanged  by  him  for  tobacco  and  other 
produce.  This  trade  had  proved  a  losing  concern,  and 
had  occasioned  great  disputes  and  dissatisfaction.  It 
was  now  abandoned,  and  the  supply  o£  the  colony  thrown 
open  to  privatp  enterprise.  < 

With  this  access  of  population,  new  plantations  word 
established  on  James  and  York  River  ;  and  some  adven- 
turers, for  convenience  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  fixed 
themselves  on  the  Potomac.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  John  Pory  penetrated  across  the  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  Chesapeake  from  the  Delaware.  He  also 
explored  the  country  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  far  a9 
the  banks  of  the  Chowan.  .  • 

An  estate  of  ten  thousand  acres  near  the  falls  of 
James  Kiver,.  with  a  number  of  indented  tenants  to 
cultivate  it,  was  assigned  by  the  company  toward  the 
endowment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Indians  as 
Well  as  of  colonists.  The  mohey  contributed  for  the 
same  object  by  some  philanthropic  individuals  in  En- 
gland was  invested  by  the  treasurer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  iron  works,  from  which  great  benefits  were 
hoped  to  the  colony,  and  increase  to  the  fund. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  had  given  a  sudden  imr 
pulse  to  Virginia ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  still  quite  lim- 
ited, and  the  English  market  was  soon  overstocked.    The 
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CHAPTEE  price  began  to  flail,  and  great  anxiety  was  evinced  by 
.the  enlightened  treasurer  for  the  introduction  into  the 


IV. 


16i2().  colony  of  other  staples — ^flax,  silk,  wine,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  Ii^nber^     New  attempts  were  made  at  the 
manufttctore  of  glass^  pitchy  tar,  and  potashes,  and  some 
.  Italians  and  Dutch  wer^  sent  out  to  instruct  the  colo- 
nists in  these  operations* 

That  leaven,  which  presently  produced  so  remarkable 

1621.  a  revolution  against  monarchical  authority  was  already 
working  in  England,  and  James's  third  Parliament, 
wjiich  met  after  an  interval  of  seven  years — ^the  same 
which  impeached  Lord  Bacon — ^protested  against  the 
Virginia  Company's  lotteries  as  an  illegal  raising  of 
money  without  parliamentary  sanction.  The  lotteries 
were  stopped  in  consequence  by  order  in  council,  and 
that  resource  came  to  an  end.  The  colony  still  remadneki 
a  losing  concern.  The  disputes  between  Hie  adherents 
.  of  Sir  Thomas  Sipith  and  the  present  administration 
grew  every  day  more  vehement.  The  stockholders  had 
become  quite  numerous,  and  the  agiemrs  of  the  company 
gave  rise,  in  the  courts  of  proprietors,  to  very  lively  de- 
bates. The  king  wished  to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  treas- 
urer more  .courtly  than  Southampton,  and  less  an  expo- 
nent of  royal  prerogative.  The  farmers  of  the  customs 
attempted  to  levy  an  excessive  duty  on  tobacco,  and 
the  company,  to  escape  it,  sent  tlieirs  to  Holland.  'An 
order  in  council  forbade  the  exportation  of  colonial  pro- 
duce to  foreign  countries  unless  it  had  first  paid  duties 
in  England — the  first  germ  of  that  colonial  system  aft- 
erward sanctioned  by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  one 
of  the  principal  features  in  the  subsequent  relaticMis  of 
the  mother  country  to  the  colonies.  Other  orders  in 
oouncil,  more  favorable  to  Virginia,  but  having  in  view 
the  same  object  of  augmenting  the  royal  revenue,  pro- 
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hibited  the  importation  of  Spanish  tobacco,  or  its  cultiva-  chapteu 
tion  in  England.  ' 

Southampton  and  his  adherents  in  the  Virginia  Com-  1621. 
pany  belonged  to  the  rising  party  in  favor  of  parliament- 
ary ^and  popular  rights  as  opposed  to  (the  royaj  preroga- 
tive. With  more  conformity  to  their  principles  than  ia 
always  displayed  in  like  oases,  they  induced  the  cbin- 
pany  to  confirm,  by  special  ordinance,  the  privilege  of  a 
General  Assembly,  already  conceded  to  the  colony  by 
Yeardley,  probably  Bt  their  suggestion.  This  ordinance, 
sent  out  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  appointed  to  supersede 
Yeardley  as  governor,  granted  a  constitution  to  Virginia, 
modeled  after  that  pf  th6  mother  country,  and  itself  the 
model,  or  at  least,  the  prptotype,  of  most  pf  the  govern- 
ments of  English  ojigin  subsequently  established  in 
America.  For  the  enactment  of  local  laws,  the  gprem- 
or  aQd  council  appointed  by  the  company  were  to  be 
joined  'by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  the  whole  to 
be  known  as  the  General  Assembly.  For  many  years 
they*  sat  together  as  one  body,  but  for  the  passage  of  €uiy 
law  the  separate  assent  o£  the  deputies,  the  council,  and 
the  governor  was  required.  Even  enactments  thus  sanc- 
tioned might  «tiU  be  set  aside  by  the  company.  The 
governor  and  council  acted  as  a  oouii;  of  law,  and  held 
quarterly  sessions  for  that  purpose;  but  an  appeal  lay 
tp  the  General  Assembly,  and  thence  to  the  oompany. 
The  laws  of  England  were  considered  to  be  in  force  in  the 
colony,  the  colonial  legislation  extending  only  to  local 
matters. 

Simultaneously  with  this  civil  oonatitution  an  eoole- 
eiastioal  organization  was  introduced.  The  plantations 
ware  divided  into  parishes,  for  the  endowment  of  whioh 
contributions  were  collected  in  England.  A  glebe  of  an 
hundred  acres,  cultivated  by  six  indented  tenants,  was 
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CHAPTER  allowed  by  the  company  to  each  clergyman,  to  which 


IV. 


.was  added  a  salary,  to  be  paid  by  a  parish  tax.  The 
1621.  governor  waa  instructed  to  uphold  public  worship  ac- 
cording  to  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  to  avoid"  all  factious  and  needless  novelties" 
— a  caution,  no  doubt,  against  Puritan  ideas,  at  this  time 
much  oii  the  increase  in  England,  and  not  without  par- 
tisans even  in  Virginia. 

A  plantation  of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  cultivated  by 
fifty  indented  tenants,  was  assigned  as  a  ssdary  to  the 
colonial  treasurer ;  an  office  filled  by  George  Sandys, 
known  in  English  literature  as  the  translator  of  Ovid, 
and  for  some  years  a  resident  in. Virginia.  A  like  sal- 
ary was  appointed  for  the  marshal,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  law  and  police. '  Five,  hundred  acres,  with 
twenty  indented  tenants,'  were  assigned  to  the  colonial 
physician.  When  Wyatt  came  to  take  over  the  plan- 
tation, which  constituted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  gov- 
ernor's salary,,  only  forty-six  tenants  out  of  the  hundred 
were  found  upon  it — a  deficiency,  however,  which  Yeard- 
ley  declined  to  make  up.  .      . 

The  new  governor  was  instructed  to  restrict  the  plant- 
ers to  a  hundred'  weight  of  tobacco  for'  eateh  man  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation  ;  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  to  corn,  mulberry  trees,  vines,  and  cattle ;  and 
to  look  after  the  glass  and  iron  works.  He  was  alse  to 
cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives ;  but  this 
injunction,  unfortunately,,  came  too  late. 

Powhatan  was  dead.  His  successor  was  Opechanca- 
nough,  a  bold  and  cupning  chief,  always  hostile  to  the 
EhigUsh.  Blood  had  several  times  been  shed  on  both 
sides,  especially  in  the  earlier  year^  of  the  colony,  but 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  forniidable  or  protracted  hos- 
tilities.    The  colonists,  confident  in  their  fire-arms,  re- 
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garded  with  contempt  the  bows  and  clubs  of  the  Indians,  chapter 


IV. 


The  Indian  villages>  with  their  corn-fields  of  cleared  lands, 
fertile  spots  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  offered  tempt-  1621, 
ing.  looatiohs  to  the  new  comers. '  Quite  Unsuspicious  of 
danger  from  a  people  whose  simplicity  they  derided^  and 
whose  patiefice  they  despised,  the  colonists  had  neglected 
their  military  exerdises,  and  had  dropped  ajl  precautions 
for  defense..  In  disregard  of  the  proclamations  which 
forbade  teaching  the  Indians  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they 
were  employed  as  fowlers  and  huntsmen  by  the  colonists, 
and  freely  admitted  to  the  plantations.  Provoked  by  the 
murder  of  one  of  their  principal  warriors,  and' taking  ad-  1622. 
vantage  of  this  carelessness  and  familiarity,  at  an  hour^*"^**'^*' 
appointed  beforehand  they  fell  at  once  upon  every  settle- 
ment. A  converted  Indian  gave  warning  the  night  be- 
fore, iii  season  to  save  Jameiatown  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring plantations,  otherwise  the  massacre  might  have 
been  much  more  extensive.  As  it  was,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  perished  in  the  first  surprise,  including  six 
counselors.  Several  settlements,  though  taken  unawares, 
made  a  brave  resistance,  and  repulsed  the  assailants. 

A  bloody  war  ensued,  of  the  details  of  which  we  know 
little.  Sickness  and  famine  added  their  horrors,  and 
within  a  brief  period  the  colonists  w8re  reduced  jBrom 
four  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred,  concentrated,  for 
convenience  of  def(6ns(e,  in  six  settlements.  The  uni- 
versity estate  was  abandoned,  the  glass  and  iron  works 
were  destroyed.  But  the  white  men  soon  recovered  their 
wonted  superiority.  The  Indians,  treacherously  entrap- 
ped, were  slain  without  mercy.  Driven  from  the  James 
and  York  Rivers,  their  fields  and  villages  were  occupied 
by  the  colonists.  Greatly  reduded  in  number,  they  were 
soon  disabled  from  doing  much  damage,  but  no  settled 
peace  was  made  till  fburteen  years  had  expired. 
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CHAPTER      The  breaking  cHit  of  this  war  and  the  threatened  ruin 


of  the  colony  served  to  aggravate  the  dissensions  of  the 

1623'.  company,  which  presently  reached  a  high  pitch.  The 
minority  appealed  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  records 
May.  to  be  seized,  apd  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate 
Oct.  the  company's  alSairs.  Other  commissioner^  were  sooa 
after  appointed,  to  proceed  to  Viirginia,  to  examine  on  the 
spot  the  condition  of  the  colony,  the  control  of  which  the 
kiiig  h9jd  determined  to  assume. 
1624.'  About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  .commissioners 
March,  ^jj^  j^^^  extant  laws  of  Virginia  were  enacted.  Thirty- 
five  acts,  very  concisely  expressed,  repealed  all  prior  laws, 
and  shed  a  clear  and  certain  light  upon  the  condition  of 
the  colony..  The  first  acts,  as  in  many  subsequent  codi- 
fications of  the  Virginia  stiitutes,  relate  to  the  Church. 
In  every  plantation  there  was  to  be  a  room  or  house 
"  for  the  worship  of  God,  sequestered  and  set  apart  for 
that  j)urpose,  and  i^ot  to  be  for  any  temporal  use  whatso- 
ever ;"  also  a  place  of  burial,  <<  sequestered  and  paled  in." 
Absence  firom  public  worship,  "Without  allowable  ex- 
cuse," exposed  to  ihe  forfeiture  of  a  poun^  of  tobacco,  or 
fifty  pounds  if  the  absence  continued  for  a  month.  The 
celebration  of  Divine  service  was  to  be  in  conformity  to 
the  canons  of  the  English  Church.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  Church  festivals,  the  2'2d  of  March  was  to  be  an- 
nually observed  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of  the 
colony  firom  Indian  massacre.  No  minister  was  to  be 
absent  firom  his  parish  above  two* months  annually,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  half  his  salary,  or  the  whole  df  it,  and 
his  cure  also,  if  absent  four  months.  He  who  disparaged 
a  minister  without  proof  was  tp  be  fined  five  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  to  beg  the  minister's  pardon  pub- 
Ucly  before  the  congregation.  The  ministers'  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  gathered  and  best  tobacco 
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and  corn;  and  no  man  was  to  dispose  of  his  tobaooo  be-  chapter 
fore  paying  his  Church  dues,  under  pain  of  paying  double.         ' 
The  proclamations  formerly  set  forth  against  drunken-  1624.' 
ness  and  swearing  were  confirmed  as  law,  and  the  church- 
wardens were  to  present  all  such  offenders. 

The  governor  was  to  lay  no  taxes  of  any  kind,  except 
by  authority  of  the  assembly ;  and  the  expenditure,  as 
well  as  levy  of  all  public  money,  was  to  be  by  order  of 
that  body  only.  The  governor  w^  not  to  withdraw  the 
inhabitants  from  their  private  employments  for  any  work 
of  his  own,  under  any  color ;  and  if,  in  the  ititervcdis  of 
the-  assembly,  men  were  needed  for  the  public  service, 
the  whcde  council  must  concur  in  the  levy.  The  cdd 
planters,  before  Sir  Thomas  Gates's  last  coming,  .<<  and 
their  posterity,"  were  to  be  exempt  from  personal  Service 
in  the  Indian  war  except  as  officers — a  provision  affcer«> 
ward  several  times  rd-enacted,  with  the  omission,  how- 
ever, of  the  hereditary  clause.  The  burgesses  were  ptjv- 
ileged  from  arrest  going  to,  coming  from,  and  during  the 
assembly.  For  convenience  of  "  the  more  distant  parts,^' 
Elizabeth  City,  at  the  mouth  of  James  River,  and  Charles 
City,  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox,  monthly  courts 
were  to  be  holden  by  ^pecial  commissioners,  as  an  in- 
termediate tribunal  between  commanders  of  plantations 
and  the  quarterly  courts  held  by  the  governor  and  coui»- 
ciL  Every  private  plcmter's  dividend  of  land  was  to  be 
i9urveyed  and  the  bounds  recorded.  To  encourage  the 
production  of  corn,  its  price  was  to  be  unrestricted,  but 
all  other  prices  virere  to' remain  as  fixed  by  existing  proo* 
lamations.  In  every  parish  was  to  be  a  public  granilry, 
to  which  each  planter  above  eighteen  was  to^  bring  yearly 
one  bushel  of  corn,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  public  use 
by  the  vote  of  the  major  part  of  the  freemen,  or,  if  hot 
used,  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  when  the  new  bushel 
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CHAPTER  was  brought  in.    Three  sufficient  men  were  to  be  sworn 
.  in  each  parish,  to  see  that  every  settler  planted  and  tended 


1624.  corn  enough  for  his  family.  .  All  trade  in  corn  with  the 
Indians  was  prohibited.  Every  freeman  was  "to  fence  in 
a  garden  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  for  the  planting  of  grape- 
vines, roots,  herbs,  and  mulberry  trees.  Men  >vere  to  be 
appointed  in  each  parisl\  to  "  censure"  the  tobacco — ^the 
first  trace  of  the  toba6oo  inspections.  Ships  were  to  break 
bulk  only  at  James  City.  Weights  and  measures  were 
to  be  sealed. 

Every  dwelling-house  was  to  be  palisadoed  for  defense ; 
&nd  none  were  to  go  abroad,  except  in  parties  and  arm- 
ed, not  even  to  work ;  nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  any 
plantation  to  go  on  board  ships,  or  elsewhere,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  leave  their  houses  exposed  to  attack. 
Eaph  commander  was  ta  keep  his  jrfantation  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  watch  was  to  be  kept 
at  night.  No  powder  was. to  be  spent  unnecessarily  at 
drinking  ffolics  or  other  entertainments:  Delinquent 
"  persons  of  quality,  not  fit  to  undergo  corporeal  punish- 
ment," might  be  imprisoned  by  the  comm«^nders  at  their 
discretion,  or  fined  by  the  monthly  courts.  Every  plant- 
er who  had  not  found  a  man  for  the  castle  was  to  pay 
fpr  himself  and  servants  five  pounds  of  tobaxKk)  per  head. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  the  inhabitants  of  every  plant- 
ation were  to  fall  upon  "  their  adjoining  scdvages,."  as  they 
did  last  year.  Any  persons  wounded  in  this  service  were 
to  be  cured  at  the  public  charge,  and  if  permanently 
lamed,  were  to  have  a  maintenance  suitable  to  their  qual- 
ity. •  To  pay  the  expenses  and  debts  occasioned  by  the 
war,  ten  pounds  df  tobacco  per  head  were  to  be  levied  on 
each  male  colonist.  . 

Evident  allusion  appears  in  this  code  to  the  controversy 
then  pending  between  the  king  and  the  company.     No 
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person,  upon  rumor  of  supposed  change,  was  to  presume 


to  be  disobedient  to  the  present  government,  nor  servants        ' 


to  their  masters,  <<  at  their  nttermost  peril."  ^he  last  10t4. 
law  of  the  oode  levies  a  tax  of  four  pounds  of  tobaooo  per 
bead^  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to  England 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  oolony,  and  to  solicit  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  tobacco.  The  king's  commissioners 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colony  seem  to  have, 
been  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  ;  and  the  clerk  of 
the  assembly,  for  betrayal  of  his  trust  in  furnishing  them 
with  copies  of  certain  papers,  was  punished  with  the  lose 
of  bis  ears.  The  colonists  had  some  reason  to  fear  lest 
the  recall  of  the  company's  charter  might  deprive  them 
of  their  share  in -colonial  legislation,  so  recently  granted, 
or  might  even  endanger  their  titles  to  land. 

The  reports  of  the  commissioners  were  as  unfavoraUe 
as  the  king  could  desire.  In  vain  the  stockholders  ap- 
pealed to  James's  fourth  Parliament,  then  in  session, 
little  sympathy  being  felt  in  that  body  for  monopoUee 
or  exclusive  corporations  of  any^  sort.  The  action  of 
the  company  suspended  by  proclamation,  it  was  soon 
called  upon  to  answer  to  a  process  of  Quo  Warranto""^ 
legal  inquiry,  that  is,  into  ite  conduct  and  pretensions. 
The  respondents  had  little  to  hope  from  judges  who  hdd 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  complainant,  and  the 
proceedings  were  soon  closed  by  a  judgment  of  forfeit- 
ure. Thus  fell  the  Virginia  Company,  after  spending  1625. 
£X50,000,  nearly  $700,000,  in  establishing  the  oolmy. 
This  did  not  include  the  expenditures  of  private  individ- 
uals tea  large  amount,  some  of  whom  obtained,  perhaps^ 
a  return  for  t^eir  money,  while  the  outlay  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  dead  loss. 

The  agent  sent  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  colonists 
died  on  his  passage :  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king 
I.  I 
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CHAPTER  to  reooncile  the  inhcLbitants  to  the  change,  and  in  his 
.  instructions  to  Wyatt^  whom  he  continued  in  office,  the 


IV. 


.1624.  governor  and  council  were  restricted  to  such  authority 
as  they  had  exercised  during  five  years  past — ^the  pre- 
cise period  since  the  ordinance  of  the  company  establish- 
ing an,  assembly.  That  body,  accordingly,  though  no 
express  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  royal  instruc- 
tions, continued  to  meet  as  before.     When  Charles  I. 

1625.  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Wyatt's  commis- 
sion was  renewed  in  the  same  terms.     He  soon  obtained 

1626.  letfve  to  return  home,  and  Yeardley,  the  former  popular 
governor,  was  appointed  his  successor.     Upon  Yeardley's 

1627.  death  the  next  year,  the  council,  under  their  power  of 
filling  vacancies  till  new  appoiutments  could  be  made 
from  England,  elected  as  temporary  governor  Francis 
West,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  De  la  War. 

A  letter  to-  the  king,  signed  by  West  and  his  council, 
gives  but 'an  unfavorable  account  of  the  industry  of  the 
colony.  The  freight  of  staves  and  clapboards  was  too 
high  to  allow  them  to  be  exported  at  a  profit ;  the  per- 
sons sent  out  to  plant  and  tend  vines  either  did  not  u;i- 
derstand  the  business  or  "concealed  their  skill;"  the  In- 
dian war  had  broken  up  the  iron  works  and  the  manu- 
^facture  of  potashes ;  while  dangers  from  the  Indians  -and 
difficulties  of  carriage  made  the  production  of  tar  and 
pitch  unadvisable.  Thus  came  to  an  end  the  repeated 
efforts  and  costly  experiments,  made  at  the  late  com- 
pany's expense,  for  the  introduction  of  various  staples. 
The  Indian  war,  still  carried  on  with  great  animosity 
t)n  both  sides,  and  the  want  of  enterprise,  capital,  and 
perseverance,  so  essential  to  the  introduction  of  any  new 
branch  of  industry,  confined  Virginia  to  the  single  staple 
of  tobacco,  justly  denounced  by  one  of  her  native  histo- 
Tians  as  «  a  nauseous,  unpalatable  weed,  neither  of  ne- 
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easy  cultivation,  the  production  of  it  might  be  engaged . 
in  with  very  little  capital/  and,  though  declining  in  price,  1627. 
it  ensured  a  quick  and  certain  return,  and  a  supply  of 
clothing  and  other  imported  articles  essential  to  the  bol 
onists.  The  trade,  however^  in  tobacco,  apart  from  fluc- 
tuations in  demand  and  supply,  was  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king.  In  hopes  of  an  incr^isise  of  revenue, 
h^  assumed  to  regulate  it  by  frequent  and  sometimes 
contradictory  proclamations.  He  even  proposed  to  be- 
come the  sole  purchaser  of  tobacco  at  a  stipulated  price ; 
but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  assembly. 

Dr.  John  Potts,  elected  by  the  council,  succeeded  1629. 
West  as  temporary  governor,  which  oflice  he  held  till 
the  arrival  of  John  Harvey,  late  one  of  the  investigating 
commissioners,  and  now  appointed  to  the  govephment  of 
the  colony.  Shortly  after  Harvey's  arrival,  his  prede- 
cessor was  tried  by  a  jury  of  thirteen,  of  whom  three 
were  counselors,  upon  a  charge  of  cattle-stealing.  After 
one  day  spent  in  pleading,  and  another  in  <<  recrimina- 
tions" and  "  unnecessary  disputation,"  so  the  record  in- 
forms us,  the  ex-governor  was  found  guilty ;  but,  "  in 
regard  of  his  quality  and  practice" — ^he  was  probably  the 
colonial  physician — sentence  was  respited  till  the  king's 
pleasure  could  be  known,  all  the  council  becoming  his 
sureties.  The  result,  nor,  indeed,  the  ground  of  the 
verdict,  does  not  appear.  Potts's  name  recurs  no  more  as 
counselor,  but  he  is  subsequently  mentioned  as  a  cred- 
itor of  the  colony  to  whom  payment  is  ordered j  not, 
however,  it  is  cautiously  added,  "  till  his  account  be 
produced." 

Harvey  built  a  fort  at  Point  Comfort^  at  the  entrance  1630. 
of  Jamea  River,  and,  to  supply  it  with  ammunition,  a  fee 
or  payment  in  powder  and  ball  was  demanded  of  every 
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QHAFT£R  shlp  that  passcd.     The  oomnnander  was  authorized  to 
'      tender  the  oaths  of  allegianoe  and  supremaoy  to  all  per- 

16S0.  sons  arriving  in  the  oolonyi  and  to  send  all  vessels  to 
Jamestown  before  they  landed  any  part  of  their  cargoes. 
Salt-works  were'also  established  at  Aooomao,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

163^.       The  next  matter  of  moment  was  a  revisal  of  the  laws, 
oonsolidating  the  whole  into  a  single  statute— a  judioious 
process  several  tihies  repeated  in  Virginia.     In  additiod 
to  the  enactments  of  1624,  most  of  which  were  contin- 
ued in  force,  the  minister  of  each  parish  was  required  to 
keep  a  record,  and  the  church-wardens  to  make  an  an- 
nual return  of  all  marriages,  christenings,  and  burials. 
The  publication  of  ban^,  or  a  license,  was  required  to 
authorize  the  celebration  of  a  marriage ;  and  in  case  of 
minors,  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians.     Ministers 
were  to  preach  at  least  oi^e  sermon  every  Sunday,  to  ad« 
minister  the  communion  three  times  a  year,  to  catechize 
the  children,  and  visit  the  sick.     They  were  not  to  give 
themselves  *'  to  excess  in  drinking  or  riot,  spending  their 
time  idly  by  day  or  night,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  or  other 
unlawful  games ;  but  to  read  or  hear  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  to  employ  themselves  in  other  honorable  studies  or  ex- 
ercise, beariAg  in  mind  that  they  ought  to  be  examples 
to  the  people  to  live  well  and  Christianly."     Besides  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco;  and  a  bushel  of  corn  for  every  titha- 
ble  in  their  parishes-— including  under  that  head,  all  males 
over  sixteen — the  ministers  were  also  to  have  the  twen- 
tieth calf^  pig,  and  kid,  with  fees  for  marrying,  christ- 
ening, and  burying ;  but,  so  far  as  related  to  live  stock, 
this  provision  was  soon  repealed.     Defective   churches 
were  to  be  rebuilt  e^nd  repaired;  and  religious  ooremo- 
nies  to  be  performed  only  in  the  churches.     The  church- 
wardens were  to  take  an  oath  to  present  all  who  led  pro- 
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faitiQ  and  ungodly  lives,  common  swearers  and  drunkards,  ghaptbr 

IV 

blasphemers,  adulterers,  fornicators,  slanderers,  tale-bear-  ', 
ers;  all  such  as  ^^do  not  behave  themselves  orderly  and  1632. 
soberly  during  divine  service,"  and  all  masters  and  mis- 
tresses delinquent  in  catechizing  children  and  « ignorant 
persons"  under  their  charge.  Drunkenness  was  to  be 
fined  five  shillings,  and  each  oath  one  shilling.  These 
provisions  evince  the  powerful  hold  taken  upon  the  En- 
glish  mind  by  those  ideas  which,  under  their  more  ex- 
aggerated form,  obtained  the  name  of  Puritanism  ;  ideas 
not  without  a  powerful  influence  upon  every  Anglo- Amer- 
ican colony,  and  very  far  from  being  so  exclusively  con- 
fined to  New  England  as  some  have  supposed. 

Certain  provisions  against  forestalling  'and  engrossing 
contained  in  this  code  underwent,  during  the  twelve 
years  following,  various  modifications,  when  they  were 
finally  repealed  and  abandoned. '  It  Was  also  attempted 
by  legislative  enactments  to  limit  the  production  of  to- 
bacco, improve  its  quality,  and  raise  the  price,  which  had 
now  fallen  to  sixpence  per  pound.  The  English  consump- 
tion of  this  article  continued  to  increase  ;  but  the  Vir- 
ginians found  a  dangerous  competition  not  only  firom  the 
polony  of  Bermuda,  but  from  the  English  planters  lately 
established  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  a  settlement  which 
had  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  soon  surpassed  Virginia  in 
numbers.  Other  English  settlers  in  the  West  Indies  es- 
tablished themselves  on  St.  Kitt's,  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
and  Nevis,  known  as  the  Leeward  Islands.  French  plant- 
ers, about  the  same  time,  began  to  occupy  part  -of  St. 
Kitt'sy  Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  the  main  object  in  these  first  attempts  to  colo- 
nize the  islands  of  the  Caribbee  group,  which  had  remained 
till  this  time  in  possession  of  their  native  inhabitants. 
To.  secure  a  supply  of  provisions,  every  planter  was 
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two  acres  of  corn  per  poll ;  nor  was  the  idea  of  other  sta- 
1632.  pies  negleeted ;  twenty  vine-plants  were  to  be  chiltivated 
for  every  tithable.  No  artificer  or  laborer,  having  under- 
taken a  piece  of  work,  was  to  ^abandon  it  unfinished,  un- 
der penalty  of  a  month's  imprisonment,  fine,  and  costs. 
Hides  and  skins  were  not  to  be  exported.  Wild  hogs 
were  not  to  be  killed  without  a  license.  A  bounty  wds 
offered  for  killing  wolves.  No 'person  was  to  speak  or 
parley  \y^ith  the  Indians,  and  the  commanders  were  to  fall 
upon  any  who  .might  be  found  lurking  about  the  planta- 
tions. These  commanders  were  to  exercise  their  men  on 
holidays,  and  to  make  an  annucd  r^jurn  of  the  whole 
population  within  their  riespective  jurisdictions.  High- 
ways were  to  be  laid  out  by  the  governor  and  council, 
by  the  monthly  courts,  or  in  each  parish  by  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants. ,  No  master  of  a  vessel  was  to  carry  out  of 
the  colony  any  person  who  had  not  given  ten  days'  notice 
of  his  intention  to  depart,  under  penalty  of  paying  his 
debts ;  nor  was  any  person  to  emigrate  to  New  England, 
or  any  other  plantation,  except  by  leave  of  the  governor. 
The  fees  of  public  oflSoers  were  regulated.  The  estates 
of  all  deceased  persons  were  to  be  a[^raised,  and,  when 
they  died  insolvent,  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

This  revised  code  was  to  be  read  at  the  beginning  of 
every  monthly  court,  the  commissioners  for  which  were 
to  be  furnished  with  a  manuscript  copy,  open  to  public 
inspection.  Such,  for  many  years,  was  the  only  method 
of  publishing  the  laws  in  Virginia. 

These  enactments  relate  >  only  to  local  matters.  So 
far  as  regarded  personal  rights,  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  punishment  of  crimes,  the  law  of  England  was 
in  foree  in  the  colony.  The  assembly  claimed  no  au- 
thority to  legislpite  upon  any  of  those  subjects.     Yet  that 
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body  exercised,  upon  some  occasions,  a  pretty  arbitrary  chapter 

power,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  an  order  for 

drafting  every  fortieth  man  in  the  colony  to  establish  a  1632. 
settlement  at  Middle  Plantation,  half  way  from  James 
to  York  River — subsequently  under  the  name  of  Will- 
iamsburg, the  capital  of  Vir-ginia. 

Two  years  after,  the  colony  w^s  divided  into  eight  1634. 
counties — Elizabeth  City,  Warwick,  James  City,Charl68 
City,  and  Henrico,  along  the  north  bank  of  James  jRriver ; 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  south  bank ;  York,  on  York  Biver ; 
and  Acoomae,  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed lieutenants  for  each  county  ;  sheriffs  were  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  length,  after  encounter- 
ing, during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  numerous  obstacles 
and  vicissitudes,  Virginia  might  be  considered  a^  firmly 
planted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND. 

cBArm   X  WQ  yeajs  after  the  arrival  of  tb^  first  English  colo- 


.  ny  in  Virginia,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Hudson 

1609.  River  was  discovered,  the  Dutch,  after  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous struggle,  continued, for  more  than  forty  years,  had 
obtained  from  the  proud  Spanish  court  a  truce^  amount- 
ttig,  in  substance,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Dutoh  East  Iiidia  Company,  already  in 
aotive  operation,  was  fast  snatching. from  the  Portuguese 
the  lucrative  commerce  of  India  and  the  Oriental  islands. 
The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  had  been  lately  established. 
The  merchants  of  Holland,  enriched  by  an  extensive  and 
j^ofitable  carrying  trade,  and  fast  taking  the  lead  in 
maritime  commerce,  sought  every  where  new  openings 
for  traffic. 

The  North  American  river  discovered  by  Hudson  while 
sailing  imder  the  Butch  flag  at  once  attracted  attention, 

1610.  and  the  very  next  year  after  its  discovery  Dutch  ships 
were  sent  to  trade  with  the  Indians  there.     For  the  con- 

1613.  venience  of  this  traffic,  little  forts,  or  fortified  trading 
houses  were  built,  one  especially  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan, at  the  river's  mouth. 
Nov.  Hardly  was .  occupation  thus  taken  when  the  Dutch 
traders  under  Hendrick  Corstiaensen  received  a  visit  from 
Argall,  who  compelled  them,  as  mention^ed  in  the  previ- 
ous chapter,  to  haul  down  their  flag.  Argall  claimed  all 
that  region  as  appertaining  to  the  English,  and  a  part 
of  their  province  of  Virginia ;  but  the  Dutch  flag  was 
hoisted  again  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
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On  the  strength  of  an  ordinanoe  of  the  States-General,  chipter 
aamring  to  any  discoverers  of  new  lands  the  exolnsive  ......^ 

privilege  of  four  trading  voyages  thither,  an  Amsterdam  1614. 
oompany  dispatched  five  vessels  to  explore  the  North 
American  coasts.  Three  of  these  vessels,  under*  Corsti- 
aensen  as  Chief  commander,  were  employed  in  explorar- 
tions  north  of  Cape  Cod ;  bat  in  these  they  had  been 
preceded  by  the  French  and  English.  Block  and  Mey 
sailed  for  Manhattan.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  Blook^a 
vessel  was.  accidentally  burned;  but  that  ente^rising 
commander  soon  replaced  it  by  a  yacht  of  sixteen  tons 
which  he  built  on  the  coast,  and  called  '<  The  Restless." 
He  passed  in  this  little  vessel  through  the  East  River,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hellegaty  and  then,  coasting 
ibe  northern  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  discovered  first 
the  Housatonic  and  then  the  ConnectictU,  which  he  as- 
oonded  for  some  distance,  and  named  Fresh  River,  in 
contrast  to  the  Hudson,  whose  waters  were  salt.  Con- 
tinuing to  the.  eastward,  he  discovered  and  explored  Nar^ 
TOganset  Bay,  which  he  called  the  Bay  of  Nassau,  and 
terminated  his  voyage  at  Cape  Cod,  which  Hudson  had 
already  named  New  Holland.  The  name  of  Block  hU 
and  still  commemorates  these  explorations.  M ey^  the 
companion  of  Block,  after  examining  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island,  entered  Delaware  Bay,  of  which  the  north- 
ern  cape  still  bears  his  name. 

The  company  at  whose  expense  these  explorations  had 
been  made,  obtained,  in  consequence,  firom  the  States-Gen- 
earal,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  for  three  years  to  all  Oct.  u. 
that  part  of  the  North  American  coast  included  between 
the  fortieth  and  forty -fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude— e 
region  named  in  this  grant  New  Netherland.  The 
Hudson  was  called  the  Mauritius,  after  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  the  Dutch  stadtholder ;  but  it  soon  became 
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.  tion  from  the  Delaware,  which  they  called  the  South  River. 

1615.  Measures  were  takfen  to  improve  this  monopoly  to  the 
utmost;  And  Jacob  Elkins,  sent  out  the  next  year  on 
behalf  of  these  adventtirers,  ascended  the  Mauritius,  and 
built  a  fortified  trading  house  qxl  an  island  at  the  h6ad 
of  navigation,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Albany. 
The  establishment  of  this  post,  removed,  a  year  or  two 

1618.  afterward,  to  the  main  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  first  brought  the  Dutch  into  contact  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, the  easternmost  of  the  affiliated  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois or  Five  Nations.  Remarkable  for  their  savage 
prowess,  ferocious  courage,  and  passion  for  warlike  en- 
terprises, these  tribes  hcui  their- homes  on  the  tipper  wa- 
ters of  the  Hudson,  and  on  those  beautiful  lakes  still  fur- 
ther to  the  westward,  in  the  fertile  region  south  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  eastern  Indians  regarded  this  confederacy 
with  terror,  while  the  tribes  as  far  south  as  the  Chesa- 
peake lived  in  constant  dread  of  their  war  parties.  Al- 
ready these  fierce  warriors,  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  American  history,  had  conceived  a  violent  antip- 
athy against  the  French  of  Canada,  who  had  given  aid  to 
the  Hurons  and  other  tribes  of  their  enemies  who  dwelt 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Dutch  assiduously  cultiva- 
ted their  friendship,  and  presently  furnished  them  with 
fire-arms,  by  which  they  became  still  more  formidable. 

The  Iroquois  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Wyandot;  the 
Indians  about  the  island  of  Manhattan  were  of  the  Al- 
gonquin race,  branches  of  the  Leni-Lenape  confederacy, 
known  subsequently  to  the  English  as  the  Delaware^. 
They  seem  also  to  have  shared  with  the  tribes  on  Long 
Island  Sound  the  general  appellation  of  Mohegans  or 
Mohekanders.  For  convenience  of  traffic  with  those 
tribes,  and  as  a  rendezvous  for  vessels  coming  from  Hoi- 
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land,  Corstiaensen  built  a  new  fort  or  trading  bouse  on  ciUpter 
the  Island  of  Manhattan.  ' 

Hendricksen,  whom  Mey  had  left  on  the  coast  in  com-  1615. 
mand  of  the  Restless,  carefully  explored  the  south  bay 
and  river  as  far  up  aa  tha  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill — ex- 
plorations which  Mey  himself  afterward  continued  and 
completed.  The  three  years'  monopoly  of  the  company 
was  not  extended,  but  they  still  Jcept  up  their  trading 
houses  and  continued  their  trade.  The  English  refugees 
at  Leyden,  of  whose  settlement  at  Ne*W  Plymouth  the 
next  chapter  will  contain  an  account,  doubtful  of  relig*- 
ious  toleration  if  they  settled  under  the  Virginia  patent, 
proposed  to  these  merchants  to  establish  a  colony  at  the  1619. 
mouth  of  the  Hudson ;  but  the  disinclination  of  the  Dutch 
authorities  prevented  this  project  from  going  into  effect; 
and  the  English  refugees,  since  they  could  do  no  bett^, 
renewed  their  negotiation  with  the  Virginia  Company. 

Argall's  protest  against  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
at  Manhattan  was  soon  repeated  from  another  quarter. 
Captain  Dormer,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
coasting  in  a  small  vessel  from  the  Kennebec  to  Virginia, 
was  probably  the  first  Englishman  who  passed  through 
Long  Island  Sound.     On  his  return  the  same  way  he 
touched  at  Manhattan,  and  claimed  all  that  region  as  1620. 
within  the  patent  of  the  English  company  for  North  Vir- 
ginia, to  which  the  Dutch  traders  replied  that  they  were 
the  first  occupiers.     Argall,  Gorges,  and  others  joined  1621. 
in  a  complaint  to  James  I.  against  the  intrusions  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  embassador  at  the  Hague-^as 
ordered  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  to  remonstrate*    ' 
¥rith  the  States-General.     They  referred  the  subject  to  1622. 
the  deputies  of  Holland,  who  alleged  ignorance,  and 
promised  to  inquire  ;  but  no  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
seems  ever  to  have  been  madt*. 
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— ,  land,  whatever  that  claim  might  be,  had  already  passed 
16^1.  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  great  trading  companies  so 
fashionable  in  that  age.  The  expiration  of  the  truoe 
with  Spain,  and  the  consequent  danger  to  which  Dutoh 
American  commerce  was  exposed,  had  led  to  the  incorpo* 
ration  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company^  with  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade  and  settlement  on  both  coasts  of  Amer- 
ica, embracing,  also,. the  west  0oast  of  Afirica,  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ — a  monopoly 
Hot  less  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  Eastl^dia  Com<^ 
pany. .  Exclusively  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  ftir  as  Dutoh  commerce 
was  concerned,  was  shared  between  these  two  great 
companies.  This  wealthy  association^  able  to  oom'bine 
military  with  commercial  operations,  was.  divided  into 
five  chambers  or  branches,  established  in  five  principal 
Dutch  cities,  its  affairs  being  managed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, called  the  Assembly  of  Nineteen,  one  of  whom 
was  appointed  by  the  States-General,  and  the  others  by 
the  five  chambers,  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  wealth 
and  importance. 

Reprisals  on  Spanish  commerce,  the  conquest  of  Bra* 
zil,  the  purchase  of  slaves  on  the  African  coast,  and. the 
establishment  of  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  chiefly 
engrossed  the  attention  of  this  great  commercial  compa- 
ny. But  New  Netherland  was  not  wholly  oTerlooked ; 
it  was  made  a  province,  and  committed  to  the  especial 
charge  of  the  Amsterdam  chamber.  Two  vessels  were 
1623.  presently  dispatohed  thither,  one  of  them  commanded  by 
Mey,  whose  experience,  acquired  in  fprmer  voyages,  was 
now  availed  of  by  the  new  proprietors. 

Mey  ascended  South  Bay,  and  built  a  fort  on  Dela- 
ware River,  called  NassuUy  the  first  Eurq)ean  establish- 
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oaent  in  that  fegioa.     Up  the  Hudacm,  a  few  miles  north  chaptek 


V. 


of  the  foriiier  post,  Fort  Orange  was  built,  oa  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Albany.  1624. 

Peter  Minuets  coming  out  the  next  year  as  director, 
brought  with  him  a  small  colony  of  Walloons,  Protestants 
firorti  the  French  frontier,  who  hcid  jH^eviously  sought, 
without  success,  permission  from  the  English  Virginia 
Company  to  settle  in  their  territory,  under  magistrates 
of  their  own.  The  Dutch  had  hitherto  visited ;New  Neth- 
erland  only  as  traders ;  the  first  colonists,  ptoperly  so 
called,  were  these  Walloons,  who  settled  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Long  Island,  at  Wahle-Bocht,  or  "  For* 
signers'  Bay,"  now  corrupted  into  Wallabout, 

The  supreme  local  authority  of  New  Netherland^^ex- 
eoutive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  was  vested  in  the  di- 
rector and  his  council.  Next  in  rank  was  the  Shout- 
Fiscal,  who  combined,  according  to  the  Dutch  usage, 
the  duties  of  attorney  general  and  sheriff.  He  sat  in 
the  council  on  certain  occasions,  and%gave  his  opinion  (m 
questions  of  justice,  finance,  and  police,  but  had  no  vote. 

The  export  of  furs  amounted  this  year  to  27,125  gild- 
ers, about  $11,000  in  value;  the  next  year  it  reached  1625. 
$15,000,  and  the  year  after,  $19,000.  The  I.land  of  1626. 
Manhattan  was  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  sixty  gild- 
ers, about  twenty-four  dollars,  and  a  block-house,  stir- 
jTounded  by  a  palisade  of  cedars,  was  erected  at  its  south- 
ern extremity,  and  called  Fort  Amsterdam,  About  this 
fort,  the  head-quarters  of  the  colony,  a  little  village  slowly 
grew  up — ^rudiment  of  the  present  metropolis  of  New 
York.  Staten  Island  was  also  purchased  of  the  Indiana; 
and  specimens  of  the  harvest,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  beans,  and  fiax,  were  sent  to  Holland  in 
proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Jl  firiendly  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  trade  was  1627. 
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CHAPTER  presently  opened  with  the  English  at  New  Plymouth,  the 


V. 


.  same  jvho  had  proposed  to  settle  on  the  Hudson,  and  who 
1627.  still  recollected  with  gratitude  the  kind  entertainment 
they  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  in  Holland.  The 
Dutch,  however,  were  not  very  well  pleased  at  being  re- 
peatedly reminded  by  Governor  Bradford  of  the  English 
claim  to  the  country  they  occupied,  and  still  less  did 
they  relish  his  request  to  forbear  trading  with  the  In- 
dians of  Gape  Cod  and  Narraganset  Bay.  The  intima- 
tion that  they  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by  English  ves- 
sels was  construed  into  a  threat,  and  the  Dutch  traders 
wrote  home  for  soldiers.  But  danger  on  that  score  had 
been  already  obviated  by  an  arrangement  entered  into 
with  the  King  of  England,  securing  to  the  ships  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  the  right  to  frequent  all 
English  ports,  wheresoever  situated. 

Colonization  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  yet  been 
attempted  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  a  scheme  for  that  purpose, 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Nineteen,  was  at  length 
1629.  approved  and  ratified  by  the  States-General.  Any  mem- 
June.  Y)eT  of  the  company  who  might  establish  in  any  part  of 
New  Nether  land,  within  four  years  after  notice  of  his  in- 
tention, a  colony  of  fifty  persons  upward  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  was  to  be  entitled,  by  the  name  of  Patroon^  to 
a  grant  of  territory  so  occupied,  sixteen  miles  in  extent 
along  the  sea-shore,  or  the  bank  of  some  navigable  river, 
or  eight  miles  where  both  banks  were  occupied,  with  an 
indefinite  extent  inland.  The  Island  of  Manhattan  and 
the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  were  expressly  reserved  to 
the  company  ;  and  upon  all  trade  carried  on  by  the  pa- 
trbons,  an  acknowledgment  of  five  per  cent,  was  to  be 
paid.  These. patroons  were  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title, 
and  were  to  settle  their  lands  with  tenants,  farmers  hav- 
ing indented  servants  the  same  with  those  of  Virginia ; 
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but  the  feudal  priyileges  reserved  to  the  patroons,  some  chapter 
traces  of  which  still  esdst,  present  a  marked  difference  be-       • 
tween  this  Dutch  scheme  of  settlement  and  the  free  ten-  16|it9. 
ure  of  lands  adopted  in  Virginia.     Free  settlers,  who  emi- 
grate4  at  their  own  expense,  were  to  be  allowed  as  much 
land  as  they  could  cultivate ;  and  settlers  of  every  de- 
scription were  to  be  free  of  taxes  for  ten  years.  *   The 
colonists  were  forbidden  to  make  any  woolen,  linen,  or 
cotton  cloth,  or  to  weave  any  other  stuffs,  on  pain  of 
being  banished,  and  arbitrarily  punished  "as  perjurers" 
— a  regulation  in  the  spirit  of  that  colonial  system  adopt- 
ed by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  sought  to  confine 
the  colonists  to  the  production  of  articles  of  export,  and 
to  keep  them  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  the 
most  necessary  manufactures. 

In  anticipation  of  this  scheme,  some  leading  members 
of  the  company  had  already  taken  measures  to  secure  to 
tlfemselves  the  most  accessible  and  inviting  territories. 
Godyn  and  Bloemmaert  had  employed  agents  to  purchase 
from  the  Indians  a  tract  extending  from  Cape  Henlopen  June  1. 
thirty-two  miles  up  the  west  shore  of  South  or  Delaware 
Bay.     Not  Jong  after  the  same  proprietors  made  a  pur-  1630. 
chase,  sixteen  miles  square,  on  the  opposite  shore,  includ-  ^^^  ** 
ing  Cape  May.     To  these  purchases  they  gave  the  name 
of  Zwanandal,  or  Swansdale.     Pauw,  one  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  West  India  Company,  bought  up  the  Jndian 
title  to  the  district  named  Hoboken,  to  which  Staten  July  12. 
Island  and  other  neighboring  tracts  were  presently  added.  Aug.  10. 
This   region  was   called  Pavonia.      Yan   Rensselaw's 
agents  had  already  purchased  the  lands  above  and  b^low  April  18. 
Fort  Orange. ,  This  purchase,  called  Rensselaerswyky  in- 
cluding additions  afterward  obtained,  was  twenty-foiir  JolySS. 
miles  long  and  forty -eight  broad,  embracing  the  present 
counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  with. a  part  of  Co- 
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CHAPTER  iambia.     For  the  settlement  of  Zwana^idal  and  Rens- 

V. 

selaerswyk  oompanies  were  formed. by  the  patroons,  into 

1630.  which  other  parties  were  admitted.     De  Vries,  one  of 

Dec.     these  parties,  was  sent  to  Zwanandal  with  a  little  colony 

of  thirty  persons,  which  he  established  at  HoarkiU,  just 

within:  Cape  jSenlopen,  the  present  site  of  Lewistown. 

March.  A  small  colony  was  also  sent  to  Rensselaerswyk,  and 
some  settlers  to  Pavonia. 

The  patroons,  however,  did  Uttle  more  than  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  secure  their  grants.  They  Were  chiefly 
anxious  for  the  fiir  trade  with  the  Indians,  in  which^  not- 
withstanding an  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  they 
claimed  a  right  to  participate,  at  least  in  those  districts 
where  the  company  h^d  no  trading  posts.  This  claim 
occasioned  a  warm  dispute ;  and  Minuet,  the  director, 
accused  of  favoring  the  pretehsions  of  the  patroons,  was 

1632.  rec€dled.  The  sfhip  in  which  he  returned  with  a  cargo 
of  furs,  after  entering  the  English  Channel,  was  forced 

March,  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  into  the  harbor  of  Plymouth, 
and  was  seized  there,  by  procurement  of  Gorges  and 
others,  as  an  interloping  trader.  This  seizure  led  to  a 
.  new  correspondence  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
governments  as  to  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Netherland. 
At  length  the  ship  was  released,  but  the  English  still 
insisted  on  their  claim  to  the  territory. 

Returning  again  to  his  little  colony  at  Zwanandal 
with  supplies  from  Holland,  De  Vries,  as  he  approached, 
caused  a  signal  gun  to  be  fired ;  but  there  was  no  an- 

Dec.  6.  swer.  What  a  scene  met  his  eyes  when  he  landed ! 
The  palisades  were  burned,  the  block-house  destroyed, 
and  human  bones  lay  scattered  around.  Some  quarrel 
had. arisen  with  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  sur- 
prised and  destroyed  the  colony.  De  Vries  proceeded 
iqp  the  bay  in  search  of  supplies,  but  Fort  Nassau  had 
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been  abandoned.     He  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  In-  chapter 


V. 


dians,  and  made  peace  with  them,  saying  nothing  about . 
the  past,  but  we  hear  not  of  any  further  colony.     Sub-  1632: 
sequently  he  established  himself  on  Staten  Island.     The 
settlement    at   Rensselaerswyk    was    more    permanent, 
but  its  increase  was  very  slow.     The  exports  from  Fort 
Amsterdam  this  year  amounted  to  about  $57,000. 

Walter  Van  Twiller,  appointed  director  in  Minuet's  1633. 
place,  brought  out  from  Holland  an  hundred  And  four  sol- 
diers, a  schoolmaster,  and  Bogardus,  a  clergyman.  Lit- 
tle, however,  was  done  toward  introducing  permanent  set- 
tlers. Indian  trade  was  still  the  great  object,  and  almost 
the  sole  thing  attended  to.  In  this  trade  a  dangerous 
rivalry  was  now  threatened. 

Shortly  after  Van  Twiller's  arrival,  a  London  ship  ap-  April, 
peared  at  Manhattan  with  Jacob  Elkins  for  supercargo, 
the  same  person  who  had  established  the  first  trading 
post  up  the  Hudscm.  He  persisted  in  ascending  the  riv- 
er, and  opening  a  trade  with  the  Indians ;  but  the  Dutch 
at  length  mustered  courage  and  drove  him  away.  This 
proceeding  occasioned  a  fresh  remonstrance  from  the  En- 
glish court. 

The  Dutch  had  long  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with 
the  numerous  Indians  on  Fresh  or  Connecticut  River. 
A  small  tract  of  land  at  the  mOuth  of  that  river  had 
lately  been  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  the  arms  of  the 
States-General  affixed  to  a  tree.  For  the  better  secur- 
ity of  this  valuable  traffic^  and  with  a  view  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  trading  house  in  that  region, 
another  tract  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  about  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  near-  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Hartford,  was  purchased  of  the  Pequods,  and  a  trad-  June  8. 
ing  post,  called  the  House  of  Good  Hope^  was  built  upon 
it,  and  fortified  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Just  about 
L  K 
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CHAPTER  this  time  there  currived  at  New  Amsterdam  a  small  bark 

V. 

firom  the  new  English  colony  lately  planted  on  Massa- 

1633.  chus6tts  Bay,  the  commencement  of  trade  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.  She  brought  letters  from  Winthrop, 
the  governor  of  the  new  colony,  informing  Van  Twiller 
that  the  King  of  England  had  granted  all  the  country  on 
the  Lower  Connectiout  to  certain  lords  and  gentlemen, 
his  subjects,  and  expressing  surprise  that  he  should  have 

Oct.  4.  taken  possession  there.  Van  Twiller,  in  reply,  proposed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  their  respective  governments,  hop- 
ing there  might  be  no  occasion  for  the  king's  majesty  of 
England  and  the  lords  the  States-General  to  fall  into 
contention  "  about  a  little  part  or  portion  of  these  hea- 
thenish countries."  Meanwhile,  however,  the  people  of 
Plymouth  had  taken  decisive  steps  in  the  matter.  They 
had  learned  the  Connectiout  trade  from  the  Dutch,  and 
being  determined  to  maintain  their  share  of  it,  if  not, 
indeed,  to  engross  the  whole,  had  applied  to  Massachu- 
setts to  unite  with  them  in  establishing  a  post  on  the 
river,  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  a  petty  chief  of 
that  region,  lately  driven  out  by  the  Pequods.  Massa- 
chusetts  having  declined  to  co-operate  on  account  of  the 
numerous  Indians  in  that  neighborhood  and  the  difficulty 
'  of  entering  the  river,  the  Plymouth  people  undertook  the 
enterprise  on  their  own  account.  With  the  frame  of  a 
trading  house  ready  prepared,  and  accompanied  by  sever- 
al sachems  of  that  neighborhood,  William  Hohnes,  "  lieu- 
tenant and  trader,"  proceeded  coastwise,  in  a  small  ves- 
sel from  Plymouth)  and  entered  the  Connecticut.     As 

Sept.  16.  he  approached  the  Dutch  post  he  was  hailed  and  ordered 
off,  but  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and,  having  ascended  a 
mile  and  a  half  higher,  landed  his  provisions  and  goods, 
set  up  his  house,  and  sent  home  the  bark.     The  Dutch 

Oct.  25.  served  a  written  protest  on  these  intruders,  and  Van 
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Twiller  presently  sent  seventy  soldiers  to  dislodge  them,  chapter 


V. 


But  they  stood  on  their  defense,  and  the  Dutch  com-, 
mander  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  use  force.  1633. 

Simultaneously  with  this  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  Connecticut,  Fort  Nassau,  on  the  Delaware,  was  re- 
occupied,  and  the  commissary  at  that  fort  was  directed  to 
purchase  of  the  Indians  a  tract  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill,  upon  which  a  fort,  called  Beversreede,  was 
presently  erected,  the  seat  of  a  profitable  fur  trade. 

At  New  Amsterdam  it«elf  Van  Twiller  undertook  va-  1634. 
rious  improvements.  The  fort  was  rebuilt,  with  barracks 
for  the  soldiers ;  a  church  and  parsonage,  a  house  for  the 
director,  mills,  and  other  necessary  buildings,  were  erect- 
ed. On  farm  or  "  bowery"  number  one,  the  property 
of  the  West  India  Company,  including  that  part  of  the 
present  city  of  New  York  from  Wall  Street  northward, 
the  director  caused  to  be  built  a  dwelling,  barn,  brew- 
ery, and  boat-house,  and  buildings,  also,  on  other  bow- 
eries belonging  to  the  company. 

But  continued  disputes  with  the  patroons  proved  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  province.  The 
patroons  claimed  not  only  freedom  of  traffic  along  the 
unoccupied  shores  and  rivers,  but  even  exclusive  trade 
within  their  patroonships ;  and  they  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  agriculture,  to  which  the  directors  of  the  West 
India  Company  wished  to  confine  them.  To  get  rid  of 
these  controversies,  it  was  proposed  to  buy  up  the  pa- 
troonships, and  Zwanandal  was  presently  sold  back  to  the  Nov.  27. 
West  India  Company  for  15,600  gilders,  or  $6240. 

While  these  quarrels  retarded  the  progress  of  the  set-  1635. 
tlements,  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  as  will  be  more 
fully  related  in  a  subsequent  chapter,,  established  them- 
selves on  the  Connecticut,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dutch  fort.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  also  occupied, 
and  a  fort  built  there,  on  behalf  of  the  English  lords 
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CHAPTER  proprietors — ^proceedings  by  which  the  Dutch  were  threat- 
ened  with  total  exclusion  from  the  Fresh  River.  Nor 
.1635.  were  they  secure  in  the  rest  of  their  territory.  A  party 
from  Plymouth  attempted  to  surprise  Fort  Nassau,  on 
the  Delaware;  but  they  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent 
to  Fort  Amsterdam,  where  they  became  pernlanent  set- 
tlers— the  commencement  of  an  English' population  which 
from  time  to  time  continued  to  increase. 
1634.  •  A  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  issued  by 
June  21.  ^jj^  famous  Strafford,  then  lord  lieutenant,  had  granted  to 
Edward  Plowden  a  province  by  the  name  oi  New  Albion^ 
including  the  peninsula  now  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
with  all  the  adjacent  islands.  This  charter  recites  that 
a  colony  of  five  hundred  persons  had  already  been  plant- 
ed. If  so,  the  enterprise  must  soon  have  been  abandoned, 
as  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  appears.  Some  slight 
efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  occupy  this  grant,  but 
nothing  finally  came  of  it.  It  serves,  however,  as  one 
among  many  proofs  that  the  Dutch  title  ta  New  Nether- 
land  was  not  recognized  by  the  English. 

1636.  Van  T wilier,  though  accused  of  extravagance  and  neg- 
ligence in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company,  did  not 
neglect  his  own  interests.  He  procured,  with  several 
other  officials,  without  asking  leave  of  the  directors  in 
Holland,  a  grant  from  the  Indians  of  a  fertile  tract  on 
Long  Island,  on  which  the  grantees  established  farms 
and  plantations  of  their  own.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  village  of  Flailands,  originally  called  New  Amers- 
foordt.  Van  Twiller  also  procured  for  himself  a  grant 
from  the  Indians  of  Governor's  Island,  south  of  N^w 
Amsterdam,  and  of  two  other  islands  in  the  Hellgate. 
But,  in  consequence  of  complaints  and  representations  of 
the  fiscal,  whom  the  director  had  condemned  to  lose  his 

1637.  pay,  and  had  sent  to  Holland  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct,  Van  Twiller  himself  was  presently  recalled. 
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William  Kieft,  appointed  to  succeed  him,  found  the  chaptku 

V. 

company's  property  in  a  neglected  and  ruinous  condition, 

their  buildings  in  decay,  their  five  boweries  or  farms  on  163S. 
Manhattan  Island  untenanted  and  stripped  of  their  stock,  ^^'^^^^ 
and  the  purchase  of  fUrs  almost  engrossed  by  private  trad- 
ers, whose  conduct,  in  many  respects,  was  loose  and  li- 
centious. Kieft,  who  is  described  by  Winthrop  as  "a 
sober  and  discreet  man,"  did  what  he  could,  by  the  issue 
of  orders  and  proclamations,  to  remedy  these  evils.  Some 
additional  settlers  arrived,  and  further  purchases  were 
made  of  lands  on  Long  Island.  An  ordinance  was  also 
issued  to  regulate  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  prom- 
ised to  become  a  valuable  resource.  Contrasted,  how- 
ever, with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  rival  settlements  in 
New  England,  the  condition  of  New  Netherland  was  by 
no  means  encouraging. 

The  colony  of  Rensselaerswyk  equaled,  perhaps,  in 
population,  the  rest  of  the  province.  The  government 
was  vested  in  two  commissaries,  one  of  whom  acted  as 
president,  and  two  counselors,  assisted  by  a  secreta- 
ry, Shout-Fiscal,  and  marshal.  The  commissaries  and 
counselors  composed  a  court  for  the  trial  of  all  oases 
civil  and  criminal,  from  which,  however,  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  director  and  council  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  The 
code  of  Rensselaerswyk,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  province, 
was  the  Roman-Dutch  law  as  administered  in  Holland. 
Fort  Orange  was  not  included  in  the  patroonship,  but  re- 
mained under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  West  India 
Company  and  their  director  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  The 
population  consisted  of  farmers  who  had  emigrated  at 
their  own  expense ;  other  farmers,  sent  out  by  the  pa*- 
troon,  to  establish  and  cultivate  boweries  on  shares  or 
rent ;  and  farm  servants  indented  for  a  term  of  years. 
Squabbles  between  the  patroon  and  his  tenants  com- 
menoed  with  the  very  foundation  of  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

NEW  ENGLAND.     COLONY  OF  NEW  PLYMOUTH.    LACONIA. 


CHAPTER  JL  HE  first  eharter  of  Virginia,  it  will  be  recollected, 


Ti 

.  contemplated  the  plantation  of  two  colonies.     The  per- 

1606.  sons  mentioned  in  it,  as  members  of  the  Company  for 
planting  the  second,  or  northern  colony,  were  Thomas 
Hanham,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  younger  son  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  William  Parker,  and  George  Popham.  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  elder  brother  of  Raleigh  Gilbert,  Sir  John  Pop- 
ham,  brother  of  George  Popham,  and  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  governor  of 
Plymouth,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  were 
active  and  zealous  members  of  the  company. 

A  small  vessel,  with  two  captive  Indians  on  board  as 
guides  and  pilots,  sent  to  explore  the  coasts  of  North  Vir- 
ginia, was  unfortunately  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards.  But 
another  ship,  fitted  out  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  John 
Popham,  and  under  command  of  Martin  Pring,  whom  we 
have  seen  already  a  successful  navigator  on  those  coasts, 
brought  back  such  favorable  reports  that  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  commence  a  settlement. 

1607.  Two  ships  were  got  ready,  with  forty-five  colonists,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  Indians  whom  Weymouth  had 
carried  to  England.     With  George  Popham  as  president 
of  the  council,  and  Ralefgh  Gilbert  as  admiral,  these  col- 
August,  onists  established  themselves  on  a  small  island  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec,  where  they  built 
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a  fort  called  St.  George.     The  winter  proved  unexpect-  chapter 

edly  long  and  severe,  and,  in  the  depth  of  it,  their  store-  ^ 

house  was  unfortunately  burned.  The  president  died;  1607« 
and  a  ship,  which  arrived  in  the  spring  with  supplies, 
brought  news, of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Popham  and  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  the  two  chief  patrons  of  the  enterprise.  It 
was  necessary  for  Raleigh  Gilbert  to  go  home  to  look 
after  the  inheritance  which  his  brother  had  left  him. 
The  discouraged  colonists  embarked  also,  and  all  return- 
ed to  England. 

No  better  success  attended  a  company  of  adventurers  1610. 
for  Newfoundland,  got  up  by  John  Guy,  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant, in  which  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon,  and  other  per- 
sons of  consequence,  were  interested  as  partners.  A  pat- 
ent was  obtained,  and  a  colony  was  sent  to  Conception 
Bay ;  but  the  enterprise  was  soon  abandoned. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  for  several  years,  ex- 
cept a  few  fishing  voyages  to  the  coast  of  North  Virgin- 
ia, undertaken,  it  would  seem,  by  the  private  enterprise 
of  individual  members  of  the  company,  among  whom  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  was  most  zealous.  Monhiggon^  a 
small  island  some  distance  off  the  coast,  between  the 
Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  became  the  chief  rendez- 
vous of  the  fishermen. 

Captain  Smith,  so  conspicuous  during  the  first  yew^  1614. 
of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  not  finding  his  services  ap- 
preciated by  the  London  Company,  embarked  on  one  of 
these  voyages.  While  the  ships  lay  at  Monhiggon,  em- 
ployed in  fishmg,  in  a  boat  with  eight  men  he  explored 
the  coast  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  the  extremity  of  Cape 
Cod.  He  gave  to  this  coast  the  name  of  New  England, 
a  name  confirmed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  Smith  presented  a  map  he  had 
drawn,  soon  afterward  published,  with  a  description  of 
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CHAPTER  the  country.     Hunt,  master  of  one  of  these  ships,  kid- 
napped  twenty-seven  pf  the  natives  from  the  coast  of 

1614.  Cape  Cod,  and  carried  them  to  Malaga  with  his  cargo 
of  fish,  where  he  attempted  to  sell  them  as  slaves ;  but 
some  benevolent  friars,  learning  the  facts,  took  from  him 
such  as  were  left,  to  be  instructed  as  missionaries.  This 
exploration  by  Smith  was  cotemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  five  Dutch  vessels  under  Corstiaensen,  Block,  and 
Mey ;  the  names  New  England  and  New  Nether  land 
both  date  from  the  same  year. 

1616.  In  the  employ  of  several  members  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  Smith  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  plant- 
ing a  little  colony  in  New  England.  He  was  once  driv- 
en back  by  a  storm,  and  afterward  left  by  his  crew  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  from  whom  he  escaped  in  an  open 
boat.     Not  discouraged  by  these  mishaps,  he  spent  sev- 

1618.  eral  months  in  visiting  the  gentry  and  merchants  of  the 
west  of  England,  to  stir  them  to  new  enterprises. 

The  Virginia  Company,  by  their  second  charter,  had 
already  obtained  a  distinct  and  separate  grant  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  Plymouth  Company  now  applied  for  a  sim- 
ilar grant.  They  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  Virginia 
Company  and  the  private  traders,  who  maintained  the 
policy  of  leaving  the  New  England  fishery  free ;  but, 
after  a  two  years'  solicitation,  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 

1620.  ing  a  charter  from  the  king,  known  among  New  En- 

Nov.  3.  gland  historians  as  the  "  Great  Patent."  By  this  char- 
ter, the  whole  of  North  America,  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
forty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  excepting,  however, 
all  places  "  actually  possessed  by  any  other  Christian 
prince  or  people,"  was  granted  in  full  property,  with  ex- 
elusive  rights  of  jurisdiction,  settlement,  and  traffic,  to 
forty  noble,  wealthy,  and  influential  persons,  incorporated 
as  "  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County 
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of  Devon,  for  the  Planting,  Ruling,  Ordering,  and  Gov-  chapter 

VI. 

erning  of  New  England,  in  America."  The  whole  of  __ 
North  America,  as  claimed  by  the  English,  was  thus  di-  1620. 
vided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia, by  a  line  of  demarkation  very  nearly  coincident 
with  that  which  still  separates  the  slave-holding  from  the 
non-slave-holding  states.  Not,  however,  by  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  Council  for  New  England,  but  by  a*  feeble 
band  of  obscure  religionists  was  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement made  within  the  limits  of  this  new  province. 

At  the  dictation  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  took  that  way  1534. 
of  vindicating  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine  and  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  the  English  clergy  had 
thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  By  degrees,  so 
far  as  their  tyfant  allowed,  they  embraced  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation— doctrines  which  made  a 
still  greater  progress  among  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  people.  But  the  English,  beyond  any  other  Prot- 
estant Church,  retained  an  hierarchical  constitution,  a 
multitude  of  Romish  ceremonies,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  ecclesiastical  tradition.  When  the  Liturgy  and 
Church  ceremonies  were  settled,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1549. 
VI.,  several  bishops  and  others  protested  against  them 
as  altogether  too  popish.  Among  those  who  fled  abroad 
during  the  persecution  of  Mary,  a  controversy  broke  out 
on  the  subject  of  ceremonials,  which  the  returning  ex- 
iles brought  back  with  them  to  England. 

As  the  other  traditions  of  the  Church  fell  more  and  1558. 
more  into  contempt,  the  entire  reverence  of  the  people 
was  concentrated  upon  the  Bible,  recently  made  access- 
ible in  an  English  version,  and  read  with  eagerness,  not 
as  a  mere  form  of  words,  to  be  solemnly  and  ceremoni- 
ously gone  through  with,  but  as  an  inspired  revelation, 
an  indisputable  authority  in  science,  politics,  morals. 
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CHAPTER  life.     It  began,  indeed,  to  be  judged  necessary,  by  the 

more  ardent  and  sincere,  that  all  existing  institutions  in 

1558.  ohurch  and  state,  all  social  relations,  and  the  habits  of 
every-day  life,  should  be  reconstructed,  and  made  to 
conform  to  thia  divine  model.  Those  who  entertained 
these  sentiments  increased  to  a  considerable  party,  com- 
posed chiefly,  indeed,  of  the  hmnbler  classes,  yeomen, 
traders,  and  mechanics,  but  including,  also,  clergymen, 
merchants,  landed  proprietors,  and  even  some  of  the  no- 
bility. They  were  derided  by  those  not  inclined  to  go 
with  them  as  Puritans  ;  but  the  austerity  of  their  lives 
and  doctrines,  and  their  confident  claim  to  internal  assu- 
rance of  a  second  birth  and  special  election  as  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the ,  mul- 
titude, while  the  high  schemes  they  entertained  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society  brought  them  into  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  great  and  heroic  in  the  nation. 

The  Puritfitns  denounced  the  Church  ceremonies,  and 
presently  the  hierarchy ;  but  they  long  entertained  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Church  itself,  and  a  superstitious 
terror  of  schism.  Some  of  the  bolder  and  more  ardent, 
whose  obscurity  gave  them  courage,  took  at  length  the 
1582.  decisive  step  of  renouncing  the  English  communion,  and 
setting  up  a  church  of  their  own,  upon  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  Bible  model.  That,  however,  was  going 
further  than  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans  wished  ox 
dfiured  to  follow,  and  these  separatists  remained  for  many 
years  obscure  and  inconsiderable.  They  were  known 
as  Brownists,  from  one  of  their  leaders,  who  presently, 
by  renouncing  his  opinions  and  rejoining  the  English 
Church,  forfeited,  however,  the  canonization  he  might 
otherwise  have  obtained. 

The  setting  up  of  a  separate  church  was,  indeed,  in 
those  days,  a  serious  matter.     The  system  of  enforcing 
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religious  conformity  by  law  was  universally  advocated,  chapter 

by  none  more  heartily  than  by  the  Puritans  themselves, 

who  signalized  their  religious  zeal  by  calling  loudly  for  1582. 
severe  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics,  whom  they  de- 
nounced as  idolaters.     The  Court  of  High  Commission  1584. 
was  established  as  a  check  upon  Puritan  and  Catholic 
separatists.  -  All  persons  absent  four  Sundays  in  sue-  1593. 
cession  from  the  regular  church  service  were  liable  to 
be  interrogated  by  this  court,  and  were  exposed  to  ar- 
bitrary punishment. 

Delivered  by  the  accession  of  James  from  the  stern  1603. 
oversight  of  Elizabeth,  who  allowed  no  authority  to  com- 
pete with  her  own,  the  English  bishops,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  reaction  against  the  Puritans,  begun  to  put  forth 
new  pretensions.  Not  content  to  rest  their  authority 
upon  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  their  appointment  by 
the  crown,  they  claimed  to  be  bishops  by  divine  right, 
possessed  of  a  peculiar  sacred  authority,  conveyed  to  them, 
in  the  act  of  ordination,  by  uninterrupted  tradition  from 
the  apostles.  To  episcopal  ordination,  baptism,  and  other 
ceremonies  they  ascribed  an  efficacy  which  the  Puri- 
tans could  hardly  reconcile  with  their  favorite  dogma 
of  salvation  by  faith  alone.  The  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission already  alluded  to,  an  arbitrary  tribunal  without 
juries,  which  the  courts  of  law  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
strict, exercised  an  authority  hardly  less  dreadfril  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Most  of  the  separatist 
congregations  were  broken  up,  and  all  of  them  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  in  secret. 

Two  such  congregations  existed  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland, composed  of  scattered  members  in  the  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  York.  Pursued  by  the  bish- 
ops with  eager  severity,  and  harassed  by  repeated  fines 
and  imprisonments,  the  more  zealous  and  persevering 
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CHAPTER  members  were  induoed,  as  other  separatists  had  been  be- 
fnrft  them,  to  seek  refuge  abroad.     Even  in  this  they 

1608.  were  obstructed  by  a  law  enacted  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  made  such  migrations  unlawful  with- 
out license  from  the  Privy  Council.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, and  in  small  parties,  they  escaped  to  Holland,  and 
established  themselves  at  Amsterdam,^  where  there  was 
already  a  church  of  English  exiles.  Between  that  church 
and  some  of  the  new  comers  disputes  presently  arose,  to 
avoid  which  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  recent  emigrant 

1609.  preachers,  removed  with  his  followers  to  Leyden,  where 
they  remained  for  several  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
separate  church  organization. 

But  they  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  they 
did  not  like  the  free  manners  of  the  Dutch,  which  par- 
took but  little  of  Puritan  austerity ;  their  children  left 
them,  some  as  soldiers,  others  as  sailors ;  and  their  con- 
gregation was  thus  in  danger  of  dying  out.  Coloniza- 
tion in  America,  which  had  lately  come  into  vogue, 
seemed  particularly  suited  to  their  circumstances.  They 
bad  thoughts  of  going  to  Guiana,  where  the  Dutch  al- 
r^dy  had  some  trading  posts  on  the  Essequebo.  To 
that  region  of  fabulous  wealth  public  attention  had  just 
1617.  been  attracted  by  the  last  unlucky  voyage  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  which  he  had  been  released  from  the  Tower  to 
undertake,  and  which  resulted  in  his  execution  under 
the  old  sentence,  kept  so  long  hanging  over  his  head. 

They  preferred,  however^  on  second  thought,  to  remove 
to  Virginia,  provided  they  might  establish  a  separate  set- 
tlement, and  be  allowed  to  arrange  religious  matters  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas.  Robert  Cnshman  and  John 
Carver,  two  of  their  principal  men,  went,  tor  England  as 
agents.  A  grant  of  land  was  readily  promised  by  the 
oompany ;  and  there  was  even  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
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from  the  king,  not,  indeed,  the  desired  guarantee  on  the  chapter 


VL 


subject  of  religion,  but  a  promise  that  they  should  not. 
be  molested.  A  bare  promise  of  this  sort  was  not  quite  1617. 
satisfactory,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure  the 
countenance  of  the  Dutch  government  for  a  settlement 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  which  some  Dutch 
merchants  trading  thither  were  ready  to  assist  in  plant- 
ing. That  scheme  having  failed,  as  already  mentioned,  1619. 
Cushman  again  proceeded  to  England,  in  company  with 
William  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder  of  the  congregation. 
The  patent  promised  by  the  Virginia  Company  was  read- 
ily granted,  and  some  merchants  of  London,  among  the 
most  active  of  whom  was  Thomas  Weston,  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  religious  views  of  the  proposed  emigrants, 
agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  means ;  upon  a  bargain, 
however,  not  very  favorable  to  the  colonists.  For  every 
ten  pounds  paid  in  (less  than  fifty  dollars),  an  interest 
was  to  be  acquired  in  the  joint  stock  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  able-bodied  emigrant  who  contributed  his  personal 
services  to  the  enterprise.  The  whole  property  waa  to 
remain  a  joint  stock  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  division  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  arranged  that  Robinson  should  remain  behind  1620. 
with  such  of  the  Leyden  congregation  as  were  not  yet 
ready  to  embark,  or  were  not  thought  fit  for  pioneers. 
After  a  fast,  a  sermon,  and  a  solemn  parting  firom  Rob- 
inson and  his  flock,  the  selected  adventurers,  under  the 
guidance  of  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder,  passed  over  to 
Southampton  in  the  Speedwell,  a  small  vessel  purchased 
in  Holland  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Cushman  in  the  Mayflower,  a  London  ship 
hired  for  the  voyage,  and  having  on  board  their  provis- 
ions and  outfit.  The  passengers  were  distributed  between 
the  two  vessels,  which  soon  set  sail ;  but  the  leakinees  Aug.  5. 
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CHAPTER  and  bad  trim  of  the  Speedwell,  which  belied  her  name, 

joined  to  the  faint-heartedness  of  her  hired  crew,  not  3rery 

1620.  well  disposed  to  a  service  which  would  detain  them  as 
exiles  on  a  distant  and  unknown  coast,  obliged  the  little 
squadron  to  put  first  into  Dartmouth  and  then  into  Plym- 
outh. At  this  latter  port  the  leaky  vessel  was  given  up 
as  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Some  of  her  passengers  were 
accommodated  on  board  the  Mayflower ;  but  Cushman, 
with  some  twenty  others,  unwillingly  remained  behind. 
Sept.  6.  Thus  deprived  of  her  consort,  the  Mayflower  recom- 
mienced  her  Icmely  voyage.  Hudson  River  was  the  point 
aimed  at ;  and',  guided  by  difference  of  latitude  merely — 
for  the  difference  of  longitude  was  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known — the  master  of  the  vessel  expected  to  find  it  at 
no  great  distance  from  Cape  Cod.  After  a  tedious  and 
boisterous  passage  of  two  months,  the  extremity  of  that 
famous  headland  was  seen.  The  ship  was  then  turned 
to  the  south,  but  soon  became  entangled  among  shoals. 
The  crowded  passengers  were  very  anxious  to  land ;  and, 
Nov.  10.  u^der  the  circumstances,  it  was  judged  best  to  enter  Cape 
Cod  harbor,  a  spacious  haven  at  the  extremity  of  that 
long  and  crooked  promontory.  The  tale  has  often  been 
repeated  that  the  Dutch,  alarmed  for  their  trade  on  the 
Hudson,  had  bribed  the  master  of  the  Mayflower  not  to 
land  there.  The  cotemporary  documents  find  no  fault 
'  either  with  the  honesty  or  the  skill  of  the  master,  who, 
it  IS  probable,  was  no  Dutchman,  but  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, where  the  Mayflower  belonged.  The  jealousies 
which  afterward  arose  between  these  colonists  and  the 
Dutch  of  New  Netherland  might  easily  give  rise  to  this 
story,  first  told  by  Secretary  Morton  many  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Finding  themselves  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  whose  grant  they  held,  they  judged  it  fit,  be- 
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fore  landing,  especially  as  some  signs  of  insubordination  chapter 

appeared,  to  enter  into  a  voluntary  agreement,  which 

might  serve  as  foundation  for  their  social  polity.  After  1620. 
thanksgiving  for  their  safe  arrival,  and  prayers  for  future 
protection  and  guidance,  they  signed  a  paper,  mutually 
promising  to  submit  to  all  such  <<  just  and  equal  laws  and 
ordinances"  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  thought 
most  convenient  for  the  common  good.  Such  was  the 
first  of  those  voluntary  combinations  for  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment,  so  common  afterward  in  America,  in  which  au- 
thority was  based  on  general  consent.  John  Carver  Was 
chosen  to  act  as  governor  for  one  year.  An  assistant  to 
the  governor  was  also  chosen.  The  infant  state,  thus  or- 
ganized,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  one  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Explorers  were  sent  inland,  while  a  boat's  company 
cruised  along  the  shore.  The  country  was  covered  with 
pine  forests.  A  number  of  deserted  wigwams  were 
found,  and  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  in  baskets,  buried 
in  the  sand.  This  corn,  which  was  taken  possession  of, 
served  the  next  spring  for  seed,  and  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors,  when  they  afterward  became  known,  were  compen- 
sated for  it.  The  boat  followed  the  concave  shore,  and 
from  time  to  time  exploring  parties  landed.  Some  dis- 
tant glimpses  were  occasionally  caught  of  the  natives, 
who  once  ventured  an  attack,  but  speedily  fled.  The 
Indians  of  Cape  Cod  had  not  been  without  their  experi- 
ence of  Europeans,  both  French  and  English.  Hunt's 
kidnapping  exploits,  some  six  years  before,  were  not  yet 
forgotten.  Shortly  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  May- 
flower, these  coasts  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Dormer,  who  bad  arrived  at  Monhiggon  some  eight- 
een months  before,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gror- 
ges,  and,  after  sending  home  his  two  ships  laden  with  fish, 
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CHAPTER  had  sailed  for  Virginia  in  his  pinnaoe.     His  visit  to  Man- 
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.  hattan,  as  he  returned  northward  in  the  spring,  has  been 
1620.  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Leaving  the  Dutch 
colony,  he  explored  the  coasts  and  islands  for  eight  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Hudson,  and,  having  arrived  at 
Cape  Cod,  had  redeemed  from  the  Indians  two  French- 
men, the  survivors  of  a  shipwrecked  crew.  He  left  be- 
hind him,  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  an  Indian  whom 
he  had  brought  from  England  as  guide  and  interpreter, 
one  of  those  kidnapped  by  Hunt,  who  had  found  his  way, 
in  .some  fishing  vessel,  from  Spain  to  Newfoundland, 
where  he  had  been  taken  into  Gorges's  employ,  and  car- 
ried to  England.  Not  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Mayflower,  Dormer  had  been  severely  wounded  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  whence 
he  sailed  for  Virginia,  where  lie  died.  ' 

After  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  voyage  of  five  weeks, 
during  which  they  underwent  fatal  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  having  passed  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  followed 
the  coast  for  some  distance  to  the  north,  the  boat's  crew 
of  explorers  entered  a  harbor  more  promising  than  any 
they  had  yet  seen.  Two  long  spits  of  sand,  extending 
like  piers  in  opposite  directions,  inclosed  an  extensive  and 
well-protected  basin,  of  which,  however,  the  greater  part 
Was  shallow.  On  Smith's  map  this  harbor  was  designa- 
ted by  the  English  name  of  Plymouth,  and  was  indicated 
on  it  as  a  fit  place  for  settlement.  The  season  was  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  further  search,  and  the  ex- 
plorers returned  to  the  ship,  which  soon  dropped  anchor 
Dec.  16.  at  the  selected  spot.  In  compliment,  it  is  said,  to  the 
kind  treatment  received  at  the  English  city  of  Plymouth, 
the  name  of  New  Plymouth  was  retained.  The  settlers 
themselves  are  often  designated  as  the  Plymouth  pilgrims. 
Distributed  into  nineteen  families,  the  colonists  were  soon 
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busy  in  felling  trees  and  building  houses,  which  they  chapter 
placed  on  a  rising  ground  in  two  rows,  with  a  store-house        . 
in  the  midst.  1621. 

As  they  stood  in  some  fear  of  the  natives,  who  seemed 
carefully  to  avoid  them,  they  adopted  a  military  organi-  January, 
zation,  and  chose  for  their  leader  Miles  Standish,  who 
had  served  as  a  soldier  in  Holland.     Some  small  cannon 
were  presently  landed. 

During  the  winter  little  or  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
natives,  but  early  in  the  spring  an  Indian  walked  boldly 
into  the  village,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling 
out,  "Welcome,  Englishmen!"  He  was  a  sagamore, 
or  petty  chief  from  the  eastward,  by  name  Samoset,  and 
had  learned  a  little  English  of  the  fishermen  who  fre- 
quented that  coast.  He  introduced  another  Indian,  nam- 
ed Squanto,  the  same  lately  left  behind  by  Dormer,  who 
also  spoke  a  little  English,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Sat 
moset,  acted  as  interpreter,  guide,  and  pilot,  to  the  set- 
tlers. Another  Indian,  named  Hobomoc,  attached  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  service  of  the  colonists,  and 
insisted  upon  living  among  them.  By  means  of  these 
friendly  Indians  an  intercourse  was  presently  opened  with 
Massasoit,  head  chief  of  the  Pocanokets  or  Wampano- 
ags,  inhabiting  the  country  westward  of  New  Plymouth. 
An  interview,  marked  at  first  with  a  little  distrust,  but 
soon  succeeded  by  colifidence,  took  place  between  Gov- 
ernor Carver  and  Massasoit ;  presents  were  exchanged ; 
and  a  league  of  friendship  was  entered  into,  which  for 
many  years  was  faithfully  observed.    ' 

A  fatal  distemper,  perhaps  the  small-pox  or  some 
malignant  fever,  had  lately  raged  among  the  Indians  on 
these  shores,  and,  indeed,  along  the  whole  coast  of  New 
England.  Several  tribes,  especially  those  composing 
the  Massachusetts  confederacy,  inhabiting  the  bay  of 
I.  L 
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CHAPTER  that  nal^e,  north  of  New  Plymouth,  had  been  almost  ex- 
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.terminated  by  it.     The  coast  was  thus  left  open  to  set- 
1621.  tlement,  a  circumst€Uioe  noted  by  the  early  New  En- 
gland historians  as. a  special  providence. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  with  Massasoit,  the  Mayflow- 
AprU  6.  er,  which  had  wintered  at  Plymouth,  set  sail  on  her 
homeward  passage.  Already,  before  her  departure,  the 
number  of  the  colonists  had  been  greatly  thinned ;  others 
died  soon  after ;  among  the  rest,  Governor  Carver,  whose 
place  was  supplied  by  William  Bradford.  The  v^inter 
had  been  unusually  mild,  but  the  colonists  were  so  ill 
provided  against  it,  and  had  suffered  so  much  from  cold 
and  exposure  before  their  houses  were  finished,  that  with- 
in the  first  five  months  they  lost  more  than  half  their 
number.  Once  there  were  only  seven  persons  well  enough 
to  attend  the  sick.  But,  as  the  spring  advanced,  the  sur- 
vivors grew  strong  again,  and,  though  often  pinched  for 
food,  none  died  for  the  next  three  years. 

To  improve  the  friendship  with  Massasoit,  Edward 
Winslow,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  of  the 
colonists,  was  sent  across  the  country  with  a  companion, 
and  Squanto  es  a  guide,  to  visit  that  chief  at  his  village 
of  Pocanoket,  on  Narraganset  Bay.  The  presents  they 
carried  were  graciously  received;  but  the  Indian  king 
was  so  unprovided  with  food — his  corn  being  out,  and 
game  not  in  season. — ^that  his  visitors  came  near  starv- 
ing.  They  were  honored,  however,  by  sleeping  on  the 
same  bed  with  Massasoit  and  his  squaw,  they  on  one 
end  and  the  Indians  on  the  other.  It  was  of  plank, 
raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  covered  with  a  thin  mat, 
and  horribly  infested  by  vermin. 

Corbitant,  one  of  Massasoit's  sachems,  being  suspected 
of  infidelity  to  that  chief  and  of  hostility  to  the  colonists, 
whose  interpreter  Squanto  he  had  seized,  and  was  believed 
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to  haye  killed,  Standish  marched  against  him  with  four-  chapter 
teen  men.     Corbitant's  village  was  beset,  some  of  tbft 
inhabitants  wounded,  and  the  prisoner  released.    Alarmed  1621. 
by  this  movement,  nine  petty  sachems  came  to  Plymouth, 
and  signed  a  paper  acknowledging  themselves  loyal  sub-  Sept.  is. 
jects  of  King  James. 

Shortly  after  this  submission^  a  boat  with  ten  men 
was  sent  to  explore  Massachusetts  Bay,  some  forty  milei^ 
to  the  northward.  That  bay  was  found  to  terminate  in 
a  spacious  harbor  studded  with  islands,  and  encompass- 
ing the  three-crested  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Boston.  Toward  the  south  the  Blue  HiUs 
were  visible,  from  whose  Indian  name  Massachusetts  is 
said  to  be  derived.  Two  or  three  rivers  entered  the 
bay;  several  peninsulas  projected  into  it;  and  its  shores 
offered  so  many  favorable  positions,  that  the  Plymouth 
men  could  not  but  wish  they  had  settled  there.  They 
found  at  Shawmut  a  few  Indians  under  ObattineWat,  a 
petty  sachem  dependent  on  Massasoit ;  but  as  they  lived 
in  perpetual  dread  of  the  Tarenteens,  or  eastern  Indians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  war  parties  along  the  coast 
in  canoes,  they  did  not  dare  to  remain  long  in  one  place. 

Toward  the  commencement  of  winter  thirty-five  new  Nov.  lO. 
colonists  arrived  in  the  Fortune,  including  those  left  be- 
hind* by  the  Speedwell.  Cushman  came  with  them,  and 
brought  a  patent  from  the  Council  for  New  England,  ob- 
tained through  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
ges ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  colony.  After 
delivering  an  elaborate  discourse  "  on  the  sin  and  danger 
of  self-love,"  afterward  printed  in  London,  and  still  ex- 
tant, intended  to  repress  the  discontents  already  apparent 
at  the  joint-stock  system  on  which  the  colony  was  founded, 
Cushman  returned  in  the  Fortune  to  render  an  account  Dea 
of  matters  to  the  merchant  adventurers)  and  to  look  after 
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CHAPTER  the  interests  of  the  colony  in  London,  where  it  was  nec- 
.  essary  to  have  a  confidential  agent.     He  took  with  him 

1621.  for  cargo  a  quantity  of  furs,  sassafras,  clapboards,  and 
wainscot,  valued  at  d£500,  about  $2400,  the  first  re- 
mittance from  New  Plymouth.  But,  as  the  ship  passed 
up  the  English  Channel,  she  was  seized,  on  what  pre- 
tense does  not  appear,  and  carried  into  a. French,  port; 
nor  was  she  dismissed  except  at  the  expense  of  the  best 
part  of  her  lading. 

.  The  confederacy  of  the  Narragansets,  inhabiting  the 
west  shore  of  Narraganset  Bay,  having  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  pestilence  so  fatal  to  the  Massachusetts  and 
other  tribes,  were  comparatively  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, and  M assasoit  stood  in  much  awe  of  them.  Ca- 
nonicus,  their  sachem,  by  way  of  defiance,  had  sent  to 
Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  with  a  rattlesnake's 
skin.  Bradford,  nothing  daunted,  sent  back  the  same 
skin  stuffed  with  powder  and  ball.  The  superstitious 
Indians  took  it  for  some  fa,tal  charm,  and  passed  it  in 

1622.  terror  from  one  village  to  another,  till  it  came  back  again 
Feb.     to  Plymouth.     It  was  judged  proper,  however,  by  the 

Plymouth  authorities,  to  take  precautions,  and  the  village 
was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  timbers  driven  into  the 
ground,  a  mile  in  circuit,  with  three  gates— no  incon- 
siderable work  for  so  feeble  a  colony. 
.  The  Fortune  had  brought  no  provisions,  and  the  whole 
company  were  obliged  to  subsist  for  six  months  on  half 
allowance.  Even  this  scanty  supply  was  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  by  spring  there  was  a  famine.  Wins- 
May,  low  sailed  to  Monhiggon  in  quest  of  food,  and  the  wants 
of  the  Colony  were  partially  relieved  by  thfe  charity  of 
the  fishing  crews  assembled  there.  Already  some  fish- 
ing villages  began  to  be  formed  on  the  main-land  shore 
opposite  to  Monhiggon^  next  to  Plymouth  the  oldest  set- 
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tlement  in  "Ney^  England.     Supplies  both  of  provisions  chapter 
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and  goods  for  trading  with  the  Indians  were  afterward, 
obtained  from  other  fishing  vessels,  sometimes*  at  ex-  1622. 
orbitant  prices ;  but  without  these  supplies  the  infant 
colony  must  have  perished.  The  London  partners  sent 
out  no  provisions  and  very  few  goods.  A  scarcity  of 
food,  often  extreme,  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
for  the  first  four  years.  The  agricultural  arrangements 
of  the  colony  were  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  the  chief 
dependence  during  all  that  period  was  on  corn  purchased 
of  the  Indians^  for  which  purpose  little  trading  voyages 
were  undertaken  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  adjoining  coasts. 
The  clams  with  which  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  abouWed 
were  also  an  essential  resource.  At  certain  seasons  fish 
were  plenty  ;  but  for  some  time  the  colonists  were  so 
unprovided  as  to  have  neither  nets  nor  other  tackle  with 
which  to  take  them,  nor  salt  to  preserve  them. 

During  his  visit  to  Monhiggon,  Winslow  learned,  from 
a  vessel  just  arrived  from  Virginia,  the  rising  of  the  In- 
dians  there,  and  the  massacre  of  many  of  the  colonists. 
This  news  occasioned  some  alarm  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
inhabitants  commenced  a  little  fort  on  the  crest  of  the 
rising  ground  inclosed  within  their  palisade.  This  fort, 
which  it  cost  them  much  labor  to  complete,  was  used  also 
as  a  meeting-house-r-a  place -of  assembly  and  worship. 

Weston,  who  had  taken  so  active  a  share  in  fitting 
out  the  Plymouth  colony,  dissatisfied  with  the  pecuniary 
result  of  that  experiment,  had  resolved  to  try  one  of  his 
own.  Sixty  men,  chiefly  indented  servants^  whom  he 
sent  out  to  begin  a  settlement,  tl'espassed  for  two  or  three  July- 
months  on  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Plymouth, 
whose  corn-fields  they  were  accused  of  robbing.  After 
establishing  themselves  at  Wissagussetj  now  Weymouth,  Nov. 
on  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  wasted 
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.tress.     Dispersed  in  small  parties,  they  lived  as  they 
1623.  could,  begging  or.  stealing  from  the.  Indians,  who  pres- 
ently combined  for  the  destruction  of  these  importunate 
intruders. 

.  Just  as  this  plot  was  maturing,  the  people  at  Plym- 
outh, having  heard  that  a  Dutch  trading  shallop  was 
ashore  in  Narraganset  Bay,  sent  Winslo^  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  Dutchmen,  and  also  to  cpndole  with 
Massasoit,  who  was  reported  to  lie  dangerously  sick. 
Before  Winslow  arrived,  the  Dutchmen  were  gone ;  Mas- 
sasoit was  found  at  the  point  of  death,  insensible,  and 
suflounded  by  pow-wows-r-^priests  or  conjurers,  that  is, 
making  horrible  noises  and  grimaces,  after  the  Indian  fash- 
ion. Winslow  turned  the  pow-wows  out  of  the  wigwam, 
assumed  the  part  of  physician,  and  soon  put  his  patient 
in  the  way  of  recovery.  Out  of  gratitude,  he  revealed 
the  project  for  the  destruction  of  the  white  men  at  Wis- 
sagusset,  in  which,  it  would  seem,  he  had  been  invited 
to  join.  ' 

Alarmed  at  this  information,,  Winslow  hastened  back 
Mar.  23.  to  Plymouth,  and,  as  it  happened  then  to  be  a  <<  yearly 
court  day,"  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  governor  to 
the  "  body  of  the  company ;"  but  they  referred  it  back 
again,  with  discretionary  authority,  to  the  governor,  his 
assistant,  and  Captain  Standish.  The  captain  was  ac- 
cordingly dispatched,  with  eight  men,  under  pretense  of 
trade,  to  judge  of  the  certainty  df  the  plot,  to  inform  the 
Wissagusset  men  of  their  danger,  and  with  orders  to  bring 
back  the  head  of  Wituwamat,  a  noted  warrior  accused 
of  being  the  principal  instigator  of  the  designs  against 
the  English.  Standish,  «  a  man  of  very  little  stature, 
yet  of  a  very  hot  and  angry  temper,"  found  the  Indians 
full  of  taunts  and  bravadoes.     Taking  this  as  evidence  of 
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the  reality  of  the  plot,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and,  chapter 

having  the  obi^oxious  chief,  with  three  of  his  followers^  in 

a  cabin  with  hijfnself .  and  several  others,  he  closed  the  1622. 
door,  made  a  signal  to  his  men,  snatched  a  knife,  from 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  warriors,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  Of  the  other  Indians,  two  were  slain ;  the  fourth, 
a  boy,  was  taken  alive  and  hanged.  Alarmed  at  this 
attack,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  swamps  and  concealed 
themselves ;  not,  however,  till  several  more  had  been 
killed.  The  plantation  at  Wissagusset  was  abandoned. 
A  few  of  the  people  removed  to  Plymouth ;  the  rest 
sailed  to  Monhiggon,  and  obtained  a  passage  home  from 
the  fishing  vessels  there.  Wituwamat's  head  was  car- 
ried to  Plymouth,  stuck  upon  a  pole,^  and  set  up,  by  way 
of  warning,  in  the  fort  These  bloody  proceedings  ex- 
cited some  misgivings  in  the  mind  of  John  Robinson, 
who,  though  still  in  Holland,  extended  a  pastor's  over- 
sight to  the  colony,  which  he  intended  presently  to  join. 
"  Oh,  how  happy  a  thing  it  would  have  been,"  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  colonists,  <<  that  you  bad  converted  some 
before  you  killed  any." 

The  privileges  of  exclusive  traffic  and  fishery  lately 
granted  by  the  king's  patent  to  the  CJouncil  for  New  En- 
gland, was  by  no  means  agreeable^  to  the  private  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  North  American  fisheries  and  the 
peltry  trade.  Soon  after  the  issue  of  that  patent,  James'? 
third  Parliament  had  met- — the  saipe  that  complained  of 
the  Virginia  Company's  lotteries  as  a  raising  of  money 
without  parliamentary  warrant.  The  pretensions  of  the 
Council  for  New  England  to  an  exclusive  right  of  fishihg 
were  also  denounced  in  the  Houise  of  Comijnons  as  a  griev- 
ance ;  and  a  committee  reported  that  the  charter  was  vi* 
tiated  by  the  clause  in  it  which  forfeited  the  ships  of  in- 
terlopers, a  thing  *<  which  could  not  be,"  without  saao* 
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^protection  of  the  fishermen,  but  it  failed  in  the  Lords 

1623.  Liberty  in  England  was  not  yet  fledged ;  and  Coke,'  the 

famous  lawyer,  Pym,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Conmions, 

w;ere  imprisoned  after  the  adjournment  for  their  alleged 

fEictious  behavior. 

Parliamentary  interference  having  thus  failed,  the 
Nov.  26.  Council  for  New  England,  sustained  by  a  royal  procla- 
mation prohibiting  disorderly  trading  within  the  limits  of 
1623.  their  patent,  sent  out  Francis  West,  the  same  person, 
probably,  who  was  temporary  governor  of  Virginia  a  few 
years  later,  with  a  con^mission  as  admiral  of  New  En- 
gland. Already'  thirty  or  forty  fishing  vessels  sailed  an- 
nually to  that  coast,  upon  which  West  sought  to  impbse 
a  tribute  in  the  shape  of  license  money. 

.  The  indefatigable  Gorges,  engaged  for  so  many  years 
in  traffic  to  the  coast  of  New  England,  had  found  a  part- 
ner much  to  his  mind  in  John  Mason,  '*  a  man  of  action," 
bred  a  merchant,  afterward  a  naval  commander,  and 
more  recently  an  adventurer  in  the  projected  settlement 
of  Newfoundland.  Having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Council  for  New  England,  Mason  hcui  obtained  the 

1621.  grant  of  a  tract  which  he  named  Mariana^  extending 
firom  Naumkeag,  now  Salem,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mer- 

1622.  rimac.  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  grant  to 
Gorges  and  Mason  jointly,  of  the  whole  tract  from  the 
Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  extending  westward  to  the 
River  of  Canada.  This  grant  was  named  Laconia.  Ma- 
don  and  Gorges  induced  several  merchants  to  adventure 
with  them  as  the  "Company  of  Lcujonia,"  and  sent  out 
a  colony  of  fishermen,  a  part  of  whom,  under  David 
Thompson,  settled  at  Little  Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua,  afterward  called  Strawberry  Bank,  now  Ports- 
mouth.    The  others  settled  some  eight  miles  up  the  river, 
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at  Cocheco,  now  Dover,  under  William   and  Edmond  chai^ter 

VI. 

Hilton^  fishmongers  of  London,  one  of  whom,  however, 

had  qualified  himself  for  the  enterprise  by  a  short  resi-  1623. 
denoe  at  New  Plymouth.  But  the  company -of  Laconia 
did  not  prosper ;  and  these  towns,  the  oldest  in  New 
Hampshire,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  remained  for  several  years  littte  more 
than  mere  fishing  stations.  Thompson  soon  left  Little 
Harbor,  and  established  himself  on  an  island  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Cotemporaneously  with  the  settlement  on  the  Piscat- 
aqua,  another  colony  was  attempted  further  to  the  east- 
ward. With  very  little  regard,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
patent  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  though  per- 
haps with  their  consent,  James  I.,  in  his  character  as 
King  of  Scotland,  had  issued,  under  the  Scottish  seal^  a  1621. 
grant  of  all  the  territory  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  River  St.  Croix,  under  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  a 
poet  and  court  favorite,  afterward  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  and  created  Earl  of  Sterling.  This  grant  in- 
cluded not  only  the  present  province  so  called,  but,  also 
the  territory  now  known  as  New  Brunswick.  A  ves- 
sel was. fitted  out,  which  explored  the  shores  and  entered  1623. 
some  of  the  harbors  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sable ;  but 
the  French  were  found  to  be  already  established  at  sev- 
eral points  along  this  coast. 

About  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  West  as  Ad- 
miral of  New  England,  a  territory  of  teA  miles  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  adjoining  Mason's 
grant  of  Mariana,  and  extending  thirty  miles  inland, 
was  bestowed  on  Robert  Gorges,  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando. 
He  was  appointed  also  Lieutenant  General  of  New  En- 
gland, with  a  council,  of  which  West,  the  admiral,  and 
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CHAPTEB  the  Governor  of  New  Plymouth  for  the  time  being,  were 
to  be  members,  with  power  to  restrain  interlopers,  al- 
1623,  ready  beginning  to  estaUish  themselves  along  the  coast. 
Gorges  sailed  to  take,  possession  of  his  government,  tak- 
ing with  bim  a  number  of  indented  servemts,  and  aooom- 
panied  by  one  Morrell}  a  clergyman  appointed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commissary  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Gorges  and  Morrell  resided  a  year  or  more  in 
New  England,  a  part  of  the  time  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
remainder  at  Weston's  deserted  plantation  at.Wissagus- 
set,  where  Gorges  endeavored  to  establish  a  settlement, 
preferring  that  situation,  it  would  seem,  to  his  own 
grant  on  the  north  shore  of ^  the  bay.  At  Plymouth 
Gorges  encountered  Weston,  who  bad  come  out  to  New 
England  to  look  aftet  his  colony,  but  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  eastern  coast,  and  robbed  by  the  Indians, 
escaping  barely  with  his  life.  He  found  refuge  and  as- 
sistance at  Plymouth;  but  the  good  people  there  re- 
garded his  misfortunes  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  de- 
0erting  them,  and  Gorges  appears  to  have  taken  some 
proceedings  against  him  as  an  interloper. 

The  colony  of  New.  Plymouth,  though  still  the  chief 
aettlement  of  New  England,  remained,  as  yet,  very  fee- 
ble. The  best  dish  that  could  be  set  before  the  third  sup- 
ply of  colonists,  about  sixty  in  number,  who  came  in  the 

August.  Anne  and  the  Little  James,  was  a  lobster,  a  piece  of  fish, 
and  a  cup  of  "  fair  spring  water."  As  to  bread,  there 
was  none. in  tiie  colony.  Among  the  passengers  was 
Nathaniel  Morton,  then  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  a  nephew 
of  Governor  Bradford,  afterward  secretary  and  histoi^ian 
of  the  colony.  The  Anne  was  laden  with  clapboards, 
and  such  furs  as  had  been  collected ;  and  Winslow  went 
hQU)k  in  her,  to  obtain  in  London  a  silpply  of  goods, 
without  which  the  little  settlement  was  in  danger  of 
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perishing.     He  published,  while  there,  a  tract,  entitled  chapteb 

"  Good  News  from  New  England,"  .and,  having  suooeed- 

ed  in  obtaining  a  much^needod  loan  of  jglSOO,  nearly  1624. 
$9000,  he  returned  in  the  spring,  taking  with  hioii  March, 
among  othor  things,  a  few  oattle,;  the  first  brought  to 
New  Plymouth. 

At  the  same  time  came  one  Lyfprd,  recommended  by 
some  of  the  partners  in  London  aa  a  minister  for  the  col- 
ony. But  he  was  not  inclined  to  go  the  full  length  of 
the  separatists,  and  insisted  upon  administering  the  sac- 
rament by  virtue  of  his  episcopal  ordination.  To  this 
the  majority  would  not  consent ;  some  disturbance  result- 
ed ;  and  a  ship  sailing  for  England  with  letters  from  Ly- 
ford  on  board,  Bradford  followed  her  in  his.  canoe,  exam- 
ined the  letters,  and  found  matters  therein  pf.a  danger- 
ous tendency.  Ly/ord  was  presently  expelled,  along  with 
Oldham  and  Conant,  his  principal  adherents.  These  ex- 
pelled colonists  established  themselves  on  Nantasket,  at 
the  entrance  of  what  is  now  Boston  harbor.  These  pro* 
ceedings,  with  a  growing  jealousy  and  difference  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  question  of  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England,  seem  to  have  increased  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  colonists  and  their  London  partners. 

The  non-existence  of  private  property,  the  discontent 
and  tmwillingness  to  labor  thence  arising,  and  the  exor- 
bitant interest,  as  high  as  forty-five  per  cent.,  paid  for 
money  borrowed  in  London,  were  serious  drawbacks  to 
the  prosperity  of  New  Plymouth.  It  was.  found  neOes- 
sary,  indeed,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  that  each  fiamily  1623. 
should  plant  for  itself;  and  an  acre  of  land  was  accord-  1624. 
ingly  assigned  to  each  person  in  fee.  Under  this  stknulos, 
the  production  of  corn  soon  became  so  great,  that,  from 
buyers,  the  colonists  became  sellers  t&  the  Indians.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  its  settlement,  Plymouth 
had  thirty-two  dwelling-houses,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty* 
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.of  the  investment,  personal  services  included,  amounted 
1624.  tb  dE7000,  or  $34,000.    The  London  partners  were  very 
unwilling  to  make  any  further  advances.     ' 

John  Robinson  died  in  Holland,  and  several  years  elapsed 
before  his  family,  and  the  rest  of  the  Leyden  congrega- 
tion, oould  find  means  to  transport  themselves  to  New 
Plymouth. '  Those  already  there — ^passengers  by  the  May- 
flower, the  Fortune,  the  Anne,  and  the  Little  James — 
were  afterward  distinguished  as  the  "old  comers,"  or 
"  forefathers*"  Six  pr  seven  years  elapsed  before  the/  col- 
ony received  any  considerable  addition  to  its  numbers. 

The  lieutenant  general,  admiral,  and  airchbishop's  com- 
missary for  New  England,  fiinding  little  subject-matter 
for  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  or  little  prospect  of 
any  respect  being  paid  to  it,  soon  quitted  the  country. 
Morxell,  who  had  employed  himself  in  writing  a  descrip- 
tive poem  in  Latin  and  English,  had  said'nothing  to  the 
settlers  at  New  Plymouth  about  his  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority till  he  was  just  about  leaving,  though  the  affair 
of  Lyford  might  seem  to  have  afforded  some  occasion  for 
its  exercise.  In  England,  the  rights  of  the  company 
were  again  brought. in  question.  James's  fourth  Parlia- 
ment had.  no;  sooner  met  than  the  New  England  charter 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  grievances.  Sir  Ferdi- 
neoido  Grorges  was  heard  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  pat- 
ent, which  Coke  pronounced  void  on  account  of  its  at- 
tempted monopoly  of  the  seas.  Another  bill  passed  the 
Commons  for  the  protection  of  the  fishermen,  but  it  failed 
again  in  the  Lords.  The  members  of  the  Council  for 
New  England,  contemplating,  perhaps,  a  surrender  of 
this  unpopular  charter,  appear  to  have  divided  their  ter- 
ritory into  provinces,  for  which  they  cast  lots  in  the 
presenoe  of  King  James ;  but  this  division  was  not  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect. 
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Presently  after  his  accession,  Charles  I.  renewed  the  chapteb 
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grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  authority  to  the  grantee  to. 
create  an  order  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  hereditary  baro-  1625. 
nets ;  and  these  titles,  sold  by  Alexander,  a  number  of 
which  are  still  •  in  existence,  proved  a  more  profitable 
specnlation  thcLn  the  planting  of  colcmies. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  originally  limited  in  the  1627. 
agreement  between'^the  Plymouth  colonists  and  the^Lon-    ^®^' 
don  adventurers,  the  London  partners  agreed  to  sell  out 
their  interest  for  £1800,  or  about  $9000,  to  be  paid  in 
nine  annual  instalments.     Eight  of  the  principal  colo- 
nists, in  consideration  of  a  six  years'  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  traffic,  gave  their  private  bonds  for  the  amcAint. 
The  joint-stock  principle  was  now  abandoned  ;  a  division 
was  made  of  the  movable  property  ;  and  twenty  acres  of  1628. 
land,  nearest  the  town,  were  assigned  in  fee  to  each  colonist.  '^*'^'*"y- 

The  soil  of  New  Plymouth  was  very  poor ;  some  not 
very  successful  attempts  were  made  at  the  cultivatipn 
of  tobacco ;  but  the  chief  reliance  to  pay  for  cloths  and 
other  goods  firom  England  was  the  peltry  collected  by 
trade  with  the  Indians.  To  save  the  vgyage  round 
Cape  Cod,  and  to  facilitate  the  trafiic  with  the  Indians 
on  Narraganset  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound,  a  trading 
house  was  built  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  A  grant 
was  also  obtained  from  the  Council  for  New  England  of 
a  large  tract  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  where  a  post 
was  established,  and  a  lucrative  trafiic  opened  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  A  friendly  message,  brought  by  Secre-  1627. 
tary  De  Razier,  had  laftely  been  received  from  the  Dutch  ^^^^**®'- 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  From  these  Dutchmen  the 
use  of  wampum  was  learned,  soon  found  very  serviceable 
in  the  trade  with  the  eastern  Indians.  There  was  not 
yet  capital  enough  to  engfege  in  the  cod  fishery,  but  a  step 
was  made  toward  it  in  the  establishment  of  a  salt  work. 
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.  Council  for  New.  England,  were  now  fast  planting  them- 
1*625.  selves  along  the  coast.  East  of  the  piscdtaqua,  obscure 
hamlets  of  fishermen  were  established  at  Agamenticus, 
ncfw  York,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco.  A  party  of 
some  thirty  persons,  under  a  Captain  Wollaston,  had  set 
np  a  plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  not  far  from  Wis- 
^gusset,  at  a  place  which  they  called  Mount  Wotlaston, 
now  Quincy.  This  plantation  presently  fell  under  the 
control  of  one  Morton,  "  a  pettifogger  of  Furnival's  Inn,'* 
or,  as  he  describes  himself,  *<of  Clifford's  Inn,  gentle- 
man." He  changed  the  name  to  Merry  Mount ;  sold 
powder  and  shot  to  the  Indians }  gave  refuge  to  runaway 
servants ;  and  set  up  a  May-pole,  upon  which  occasion 
he  broached  a  cask  of  wine  and  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and 
held  a  high  revel  and  carousal.  The  people  of  Plymouth 
were  requested  .by  the  other  settlers  to  interfere ;  and 
1628.  Morton  was  seized  by  the  redoubtable  Standish,  and  sent 
■'  prisoner  to  England.  Eight  plantations,  from  Piscat- 
aqua  to  Plymouth,  some  of  them  only  single  families, 
contributed  to  the  e:^pense. 

Though  their  number  did  not  yet  amount  to  three 
hundred,  the  Plymouth , colonists  considered  themselves 
as  now  firmly  established.  f<  It  was  not  with  them  as 
"^th  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage,  or 
small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
again ;"  so  they  stated  in  thieir  application  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  New  England  for  a  new  patent.  They  presently 
1630.  obtained  it,  with,  an  assignment  as  boundaries,  on  the 
June  13.  jg^jjjj  gj^jg^  pf  ^^Q  lines,  the  one  drawn  nortiierly  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Narraganiset  River,  the  other  westerly  from 
Cohasset  rivulet,  to  meet  ^^  at  the  uttermost  limits  of  a 
Country  or  place  called  Pocanoket."  The  tract  on  the 
Kennebec  was  also  included  in  this  grant. 
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This  patent  gave  a  title  to  the  soil ;  but  prerogatives  chaptee 
of  government^  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  English  _-«l_ 
lawyers,  could  only  be  exercised  under  a  charter  from  1630. 
the  crown.     A  considerable  gum  was  spent  in  the  en- 
deavor to  obtain  such  a  charter,  but  without  success. 

Relying,  however,  upon  their  original  compact,  the 
colonists  gradually  assumed  all  the  prerogatives  of  gov- 
ernment ^  even  the  power,  after  some  hesitation,  of  capi- 
tal punishment. .  No  less  than  eight  capital  olfenses  are 
enumerated  in  ;the  first  Plymouth  code,  including  trea**  1636* 
son  or  rebellion  against  the  colony,  and  <<  solemn  compac- 
tion or  conversing  with!  the  devil."  Trial  by  jury  was 
early  introduced,  but  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on 
minor  offenses  remained  for  the  most  part  discretionary. 

For  eighteen  years  all  laws  were  enacted  in  a  general 
assembly  of  all  the  Colonists.  The  governor,  choseu  an- 
nually, was  but  president  of  a  council,  in  which  he  had 
a  double  vote.  It  consisted  first  of  one,  then  of  five, 
and  finally  of  seven  counselors,  called  assistants.  So 
little  were  political  honors  coveted  at  New  Plymo^tby, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  snob  as, 
being  chosen,  declixfed  to  serve  as  governor  or  assistant. 
None,  however,  were  to  be  obliged,  to  serve  for  two  years 
in  succession. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  was  equally  demo- 
cratic. For  the  first  eight  ye^i^  there  was  no^^  pastor, 
unless  Robinson,  still  in  Holland,  might  be  considered 
in  that  light.  Lyford,  sent  out  by  the  London  partners, 
was  refused  and  expelled.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder, 
and  such  private  members  as  had  Die  gift  of  prophecy, 
oflibiated  as  exhorters.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  a  ques- 
tion was  propounded,  to  which  all  spoke  Who  had  any 
thing  to  say.  Even  after  they  adopted  the  plan  of  a 
pastor,  no  minister,  it  was  observed,  stayed  long  at  New 
Plymouth. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

COLONY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY.    NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
LIGONIA.    PEMAQUltf. 


CHAPTER  JJE SIDES  the  settlements  mentioned  in  the  previous 


Bi 

.chapter  made  or  attempted  on  the  co^t  of  New  En- 
gland, there  had  been  another,  of  no  great  consequence 
in  itself,  l)ut  interesting  as  the  embryo  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

White,  a  clergyman  of  Dorchester,  in  the  west  of 
England,  a  Puritan,  though  not  a  separatist,  had  per- 

1624.  suaded  several  merchants  of  that  city  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement in  New  England  in  conjunction  with  the  fish- 
ing business.  The  rocky  promontory  of.  Cape  Anne, 
which  forms  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was 
fixed  upon-  for  this  purpose ;  and  Lyford  and  Conant, 
the  same  who  had  been  expelled  from  New  Plymouth 
by  the  zeal  of  the  stricter  separatists  of  that  colony, 
were  taken  into  employ,  the  first  as  preacher  or  chap- 
lain,/the  other  as  general  manager.  This  undertaking, 
like  other  similar  enterprises,  proved  more  expensive^and 
less  profitable  than  had  been  expected.     It  was  presently 

1626.  abandoned ;  Lyford  removed  to  Virginia ;  but  Conant, 
relying  upon  the  further  co-operation  of  White,  betook 
himself,  with  three  companions,  and  a  flock  of  cattle 
sent  out  by  his  employers,  to  Naumkeag,  a  fitter  place, 
in  his  judgment,  for  a  settlement. 

White  exerted  himself  to  find  new. adventurers,  and 
not  without  success.  The  English  Puritans,  for  years 
past,  had  been  growing  more  and  more  uneasy.     Many 
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olergymen  of  that  cast  had  been  silenced  or  deprived  of  chapter 
their  cures  for  nonconformity,  and  the  present  fashion 
of  colonization  in  America,  as  well  as  the  example  of  1628. 
the  Plymouth  colony,  had  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Puri- 
tan refuge  across  the  Atlantic.  With  this  view,  John 
Humphrey,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  John 
Endicott,  and  four  others,  gentlemen  of  Dorchester,  ob- 
tained, at  White's  instigation,  from  the  Council  for  New 
England,  a  grant  of  the  coast  between  Laconia  on  cthe  March  19. 
one  side,  and  the  Plymouth  patent  on  the  other,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  Massachusetts  B&y.  This  grant 
extended  westward  to  the  Pacific,  coterminate  in  that 
direction  with  the  New  England  patent  itself;  north 
and  south  it  was  bounded  by  two  parallel  lines,  the  one 
three  miles  riorth  of  "  any  and  every  part"  of  the  Merri- 
mac,  the  other  three  miles  south  of  "  any  and  every  part" 
of  Charles  River,  one  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  so  named  on  Smith's 
map  of  New  England.  Part  of  this  tract  on  the  sea- 
coast  had  been  conveyed  some  years  before  to  Mason, 
under  the^  name  of  Mariana,  as  already  mentioned,  and 
another  smaller  portion  to  Robert  Gorges,  the  late  lieu- 
tenant general.  He  was  dead;  but  his  brother  and 
heir  had  conveyed  a  part  of  this  tract  to  Oldham,  the 
exile  from  Plymouth,  who  had  established  himself  as  an 
Indian  trader  at  Nantasket.  The  rest  had  been  trans- 
fei-red  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  who  about  this  time 
sent  over  indented  servants,  and  began  a  settlement, 
probably  at  Winntsstmet,  now  Chelsea.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  appears  also  to  have  had  a  claim  to  this  ter- 
ritory, or  a  part  of  it — perhaps  under  the  incomplete 
partition  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter;  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  he  presently  relinquished  it  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts patentees.  Those  patentees,  indeed,  for  some 
L  M 
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CHAPTER  reason  not  very  apparent,  seem  to  have  regarded  all  the 


previous  grants  as  void  against  them. 


1628.  New  partners  were  soon  found.  John  Winthrop,  of 
Groton,  in  SujfTolk,  eduoeted  a  lawyer,  a  gentleman  of 
bandsom^e  landed  property,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and 
other  wealthy.  Puritans  in  London  and  the  vicinity,  be- 
came interested  in  the  enterprise ;  and,  to  prepare  tbt  ^^ 
way  for  a  larger  migration,  John  Endicott,  "  a  fit  instra- 
ment  to  begin  this  wilderness  work,"  indefatigable,  un- 
daunted^  austere,  yet  of  a  «'  sociable  and  cheerful  spirit," 
was  dispatched  at  once,  with  sixty  or  seventy  people,  to 
make  the  commencertient  of  a  settlement.     Welcomed 

Sept.  u.  at  Naumkeag  by  Conant,  in  conformity  with  his  in- 
structions, he  soon  dispatched  a  small  party  by  land,  to 
explore  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  it  bad 
been  resolved  to  plant  the  principal  colony.  The  pen- 
insula between  Charles  and  Mystic  Rivers,  called  on 
Smith's  map  Charleton  or  Charlestotc^n,  was  found  ki 
possession  of  one  Walford,  a  smith.  The  opposite  pen- 
insula of  Shawmut  was  occupied  by  another  lonely  set- 
tler, one  Blackstone,  an  eccentric  *non-oonibrming  cler- 
gyman. The  island,  now  East  Boston,  was  inhabited 
by  Samuel  Maverick,  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  a  little 
fort  there,  with  two  small  cannon.  On  Thompson's 
Wand,  more  to  the  south,  dwelt  David  Thompson,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  one  of  the  original  settlers  on  the 
Piscataqua.  ^  Oldham  still  had  an  establishment  at  Nan- 
tasket,  though  at  thi3  moment  he  was  in  England,  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Massachusetts  Company.  There 
were  a  few  settlers,  if  is  probable,  at  Winnissimet, 
servants  of  Brereton;  some,  also,  at  Wissagusset,  and 
a  few  more  at  Mount  Wollaston. 

Endicott  sent  home  loud  complaints  of  ^these  <'  old 
planters,"   especially   in  relation  to  the  Indian  trade. 
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which  formed  their  chief  business.     They  came,  in  feet,  chapti 

VII 

in  direct  conflict  with  the  new  patentees,  who  claimed  an  _«_^ 


exclusive  right  of  Indian  traffic  within  the  limits  of  theii  1628. 
patent. 

The  importance  of  this  trade  was  very  much  exaggera- 
ted. There  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  only 
four  or  five  petty  sachems,  each  with  some  thirty  or  forty 
warriors,  of  whom  Cutshamiqnin,  sagsunore  of  Massachu- 
setts, seems  to  have  been  the  chief.  Only  to  these  tribes, 
with  the  Pawtuckets  at  the  falls  of  the  Merrimac,  and 
the  Nipmucks,  some  forty  miles  in  the  interior,  would  the 
Massachusetts  monopoly  extend.  The  chief  tribes  of  the 
New  England  coast  dwelt  either  north  or  south  of  the 
Massachusetts  limits.  Yet,  at  Endicott's  suggestion, 
the  company  obtained  a  renewal  of  l^e  royal  proclama- 
tion of  1622  against  irregular  trading  with  the  Indians. 

New  associates,  meanwhile,  had  joined  the  company  in 
England,  including  several  firom  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
in  Lincolnshire ;  among  them,  Isaac  Johnson,  another 
brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  Thomas  Dudley, 
the  earl's  steward;  Simon  Bradstreet,  steward  to  the 
dowager  G^ntess  of  Warwick,  and  son-in-law  of  Dud- 
ley ;  William  Coddington,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  Richard  BelTingham,  bred  a  lawyer — -all  con- 
spicuous in  the  subsequent  history  of  Massachusetts. 
A  very  warm  interest  was  taken  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
Lady  Lincoln,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Say,  a  conspicuous 
Puritan  nobleman,  himself  active,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  American  colonization.  The  company,  thus  re- 
enforced,  and  sustained  by  money  and.  influential  firiends, 
easily  obtained  a  royal  Charter  confirming  their  grant,  1629. 
and  superadding  powers  of  government.  Match. 

This  charter,  modeled  after  that  of  the  late  Virginia 
Company,  vacated  by  Quo  Warranto  five  years  before, 
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OBAPTER  erected  the  patentees  and  their  associates  into  a  corpora- 


VII. 


.  tion,  by  the  name  of  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Mas- 
1629.  saphusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,"  with. power  to  ad-, 
mit  new  members  as  they  might  see  fit.  Their  affairs 
were  to  be  managed,  at  least  those  of  executive  routine, 
by  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants, 
by  whom  monthly  courts  were  to  be  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  annual  election  of  these  and  other  necessary 
officers,  the  enactment  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  for  the 
colony,  the  raising  of  money,  and  other  more  important 
affairs,  were  to  be  transacted  at  great  and  general  courts 
of  all  the  freemen  or  stockholders,  held  quarterly.  The 
colonists  were  to  eirjoy  the  rights  of  Englishmen  ;  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  securing  to  them  any  share  in 
th6  local  government.  That  was  entirely  intrusted  to  the 
corporation  in  England.  No  royal  negative  was  reserved 
on  the  enactments  of  the  company ;  but  they  were  not 
to  bo  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  These  enact- 
ments stood,  indeed,  precisely  on  the  same  ground  with 
the  by-laws  of  any  other  trading  company.  Nothing  was 
said  about  religion.  There  was  yet  no  intimation  that 
the  proposed  settlement  was  to  be  exclusively  Puritan,  or 
had. any  special  religious  object  in  view.  Had  such  been 
the  case,  it  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter, for  King  Charles  held  the  Puritans  in  no  less  detes- 
tation than  his  two  predecessors,  and  was  not  a  little 
provoked  at  the  part  they  had  just  taken  in  carrying  in 
the  House  of  ComnKms  the  Petition  of  Right. 

The  company  organized  itself  under  the  charter  by  the 
choice  of  Matthew  Cradock  and  Thomas  GofTe,  two 
wealthy  London  merchants,  as  governor  and  deputy  gov- 
ernor. Preparations  were  at  once  made  for  extending 
the  settlement,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  <<  Lon- 
don's   Plantation   in    the    Massachusetts   Bay."       The 
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executive  administration  of  the  colony  was  intrusted  to  chaptee 


vn. 


Endioott  as  governor,  to  be  assisted  by  twelve  counsel- 
ors ;  seven  named  by  the  company,  two  to  be  selected  1629. 
by  the  old  planters,  and  these  nine  to  add  three  more  to 
their  number.  The  old  planteirs  were  to  be  indulged  in 
a  limited  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  was  -strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  new  ones,  the  Puritans  not  having  -yet  got 
over  their  objections  to  its  use.  .  Every  £50,  about  $240, 
contributed  to  the  company's  stock  by  any  member,  enti- 
tled him  to  two  hundred  acres  of  land,,  and  in  like  pro- 
portion for  sums  greater  or  less.  Every  stockholder  who 
emigrated  at  his  own  expense  was  to  receive  fifty  acres 
for  each  member  of  his  family,  and  the  sanie  quantity  for 
each  indented  servant  carried  with  him.  Persons  not 
stockholders,  emigrating  at  their  own  expense,  were  to  be 
allowed  fifty  acres  each,  and  as  much  jnore  for  each  in- 
dented servant,  with  an  additional  allowance  "  according 
to  their  charge  and  quality"^ — a  provision  construed  to 
extend  to  the  old  planters  already  there. 

Six  ships  were  soon  dispatched,  with  a  stock  of  cat- 
tle and  horses,  and  some  two  hundred  colonists,  most  of 
whom  were^  indented  servants  of  the  company  or  some 
of  its  chief  members,  sent  out  at  an  expense  of  j£20, 
nearly  $100,  per  head.  Among  these  emigrants  were 
wheelwrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  ship-builders,  a  sur- 
geon, an  engineer,  and  three  "  godly  ministers,"  Skelton, 
Higginson,  and  Bright,  all  entertained  at  the  company's 
expense.  Besides  these  three  ministers  named  as  mem- 
bers of  Endicott's  council,  a  fourth,  one  Smith,  had  se- 
cured his  passage  and  placed  his  goods  on  board  "before 
it  was  known  that  he  was  an  avowed  separatist.  This 
circumstance  excited  some  jealousy  and  alarm,  and  Smith 
was  obliged  to  promise  not  to  exercise  his  functions  with- 
in the  patent  without  Endicott's  leave.     Shortly  after 
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MUFTER  his  arrival  be  proceeded  to  Plymouth^  where  he  offioiatod 
'  for  some  time  as  minister.  That  colony  received  also 
1629.  by  these  vessels  an  accession  of  thirty-five  persons,  the 
remainder  of  the  Leyden  congregation,  including  Robin- 
son's fiEtmily,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  join  their  friends  in  New  England. 
June.  Arriving  at  Naumkeag,  these  new  settlers  found  there 
a  few  corn-fields,  a  hamlet  of  eight  or  ten  rude  houses, 
with  a  larger  one  for  the  governor,  the  frame  of  which 
had  been  removed  from  Cape  Anne,  where  it  had  been 
originally  set  up  by  White's  associates.  £ndicott  re- 
ceived by  this  arrival  ample  instructions,  Vith  particular 
directions  to  occupy  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  for 
which  purpose  about  a  hundred  of  the  ^ttlers,  with 
Bright^  one  of  the  ministers,  were  sent  to  Charlestown, 
wher^  a  town  was  laid  out  by  Graves,  the  engineer. 

Endicott,  since  his  arrival,  having  been  in  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  Plymouth  people,  had  adopted  most 
of  their  views  on  the  subject  of  church  government.  He 
found  ready  concurrence  on  the  part  of  Skelton  and  Hig- 
ginson,  the  two  ministers  who  remained  at  Naumkeag, 
to  which  was  now  given,  the  name  of  Salemy  indicating 
jft  place  of  peace  and  refuge.  Without  any  express  re- 
nunciation of  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  settlers  proceeded  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
Church  of  their  own,  of  which  Skelton  was  appointed 
teacher,  and'  Higginson  p^tor.  Delegates  from  Plym- 
outh were  to  have  been  present  at  this  ceremony,  but 
were  prevented  by  contrary  winds ;  they  arrived,  how- 
ever, in  season  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  It 
was  significant  of  the  opinions  of  the  new  church  that 
the  English  ceremonials  and  Liturgy  were  laid  aside. 

All  were  not  prepared  for  this  innovation,  and  John 
and  Samuel  Browne,  one  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  merchant. 
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and  both  members  of  Endioott's  council,  protested  against  chapteb 
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it.  They  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  even , 
went  so  far  as  to  institute  separate  worship.  Availing  1629, 
himself  of  a  clause  in  his  instructions  which  authorized 
him  to  send  home  "  the  incorrigible,"  Endicott  arrested 
the  Brownes,  and  shipped  them  to  England  as  "  factious 
and  evil  conditioned" — a  proceeding  characteristic  enough 
of  the  future  policy  of  the  colony.  The  BroMmes  made 
loud  complaints  to  the  company,  and  the  governor  and 
assistants  wrote  pressingly  on  the  subject  to  Endicott  Oct.  16. 
and  the  ministers,  not  without  some  indications  of  alarm. 
"  Let  it  therefore  seem  good  unto  you,"  they  say  in  their 
letter  to  Endicott,  "  to  be  very  sparing  in  introducing 
any  laws  or  commands  which  may  render  yourself  or  us 
distasteful  to  the  state  here,  to  which,  as  we  ought,  we 
must  and  will  have  an  obsequious  eye."  But  the  man- 
agement of  the  company's  ajfTairs  was  about  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of- persons  less  scrupulotts  or  less  timid. 

Already  a  plan  was  formed  for  a  large  migration  to 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  transfer  thither  of  the  char- 
ter, and  the  company  itself.  New  officers  were  chosen  Oct.  86. 
from  among  those  who  proposed  to  emigrate,  Winthrop 
as  governor,  and  Dudley  as  deputy,  with  a  new  board  of 
assistants.  Such  of  the  stockholders  as  remained  in  En- 
gland were  to  retain  for  seven  years  an  interest  in  the 
company's  stock,  reduced,  however,  to  cover  losses  and 
expenses,  to  one  third  its  original  amount.  This  stock, 
chargeable  with  half  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  wad  to  be  placed  for  management  in 
the  hands  of  ten  trustees,  five  resident  in  England  and 
five  in  the  colony,  who  were  to  have  as  compensation 
five  per  cent,  on  all  net  profits.  This  joint-stock  was  to 
be  entitled  for  seven  years  to  half  the  trade  in  beavere, 
the  sole  making  of  salt,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  tr^ns- 
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CHAFFER  porting  passengers  and  gdods  at  certain  fixed  rates,  and 
-      of  supplying  the  colonists  from  a  store  or  magazine  at 

1629.  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  there  was  to  be  a  division  among  the 
stockholders.  Nothing,  however,  is  recorded  of  any  such 
division,  and  probably  the  whole  stock  was  soon  sunk. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  faint  indications  of  any  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  company.  As  a  compensation  for  the 
diminution  of  their  stock,  the  holders  were  to  have  an 
additional  two  hundred  acres  of  land  for  every  £50  orig- 
inally subscribed.     , 

1630.  Under  this  new  arrangement,  fifteen  ships,  equipped 
at  an  expense  of  £20,000,  nearly  $100,000,  conveyed 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  a  thousand  emigrants,  among 
them  secveral  persons  of  wealth  and  station  at  home, 
with  four  ministers,  Wilson,  Phillips,  Maverick,  and 
Warham.  On  board  was  a  large  stock  of  cattle,  with 
other  necessaries  for  beginning  a  settlement.  This  was 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  best-appointed  expedition 
yet  dispatched  from  England  to  America. 

Winthrop  and  Dudley,  with  several  of  the  newly- 
ohosen  assistants,  having  the  charter  in  their  custody, 
embarked  on  the  Arbella.  While  still  at  anchor  off  the 
Lsle  of  Wight,  wherQ  they  were  long  detained  by  con- 
April?,  trary  winds,  they  issued,  the  day  before  sailing,  an  ad- 
dress "  to  the  irest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  a  sort  of  defense  against  the  "  misreport" 
which,  it  seems,  had  begun  to  spread  of  their  intention 
to  separate  from  the  English  Church.  That  church 
was  st)oken  of  in  terms  of  warm  affection.  Such  "  hope 
and  part"  as  they  had  obtained  "  in  the  common  salva- 
tion" they  freely  acknowledged  to  "  have  received  in  her 
bosom  and  sucked  it  in  her  breast." 

A  few  days  out,  an  alarm  was  raised  of  ctn  attack  by 
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Dnnkirk  privateers ;  but  it  proved  false ;  the  Arbella,  chapter 
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with  her  three  consorts,  kept  on  their  course ;  and,  after . 
a  stormy  and  tedious  passage,  arrived,  as  did  the  other  J«ne. 
vessels  also,  some  at  Salem,  and  others  at  Charlestown.  July. 
It  was  at  Charlestown  that  the  governor",  deputy,  and 
their  immediate  followers  first  fixed,  themselves.  But 
their  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  opposite  penin- 
sula, as  yet  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  solitary  Black- 
stone.  It  was  a  tract  of  about  six  hundred  acresj  thinly 
wooded,  and  almost  divided  at  high  tide  into  three  small 
islands,  each  a  considerable  hill,  with  gushing  springs 
of  fresh  water.  The  largest  hill,  crowned  by  three  dis- 
tinct eminences,  had  gained  for  the  peninsula  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  Trimountain*  Winthrop  and  his  people 
soon  took  possession  of  this  spot,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement, which  they  called  Boston,  after  the  English 
town  in  Lincolnshire,  whence  Johnson  and  others  of  the 
principal  emigrants  came. 

A  ship  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  the  Arbella^  with 
a  company  from  the  west  of  England,  of  whom  Lud- 
low, Endicott's  brother-in-law,  was  the  leader.  The 
master  of  that  vessel  put  his  passengers  unceremoni- 
ously ashore  at  Nantasket;  but  they  presently  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Matapao,  which  they  called  I>or- 
chester,  after  the  city  whence  they  came. 

A  third  party  ,^  headed  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
fixed  themselves  at  Watertown^  a  few  miles  up.  Charles 
Eiver.  These  three  were  the  principal  settlements. 
Smaller  ones  were  established  at  Roxbury,  under  Pyn- 
ohon ;  at  Mystic,  afterward  called  Medford,  where  Cra- 
dock's  servants,  sent  out  with  Endicott,  already  had  a 
ship-building  establishment ;  and  at  Saugus,  now  Lynn, 
Some  settlers,  also,  still  remained  at  Charlestown.  A  site 
on  Charles  River,  between  Boston  and  WateVtown,  a6* 
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CHAPTER  lected  for  the  capital  of  the  colony,  soon  beoajne  known 

as  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,     The  magistrates  were 

all  to  remove  and  settle  there  in  the  spring ;  but  this  was 
not  done,  except  ^y  Dudley ;  and  Boston,  in  fact,  Jbe- 
oame  the  capital. 

Each  settlement  at  once  assumed  that  township  au- 
thority which  has  ever  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  political  organization  of  New  England.  The  people 
assembled  in  town  meeting,  voted  taxes,  for.  local  pur- 
poses, and  chose  three,  five,  or  seven  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, at  first  under  other  names,  but  early  known 
as  *<  select-men,"  who  had  the  expenditure  of  this  money 
and  the  executive  management  of  town  affairs.  A  treas- 
urer and  a  town  clerk  were  also  chosen,  and  a  constable 
was  soon  added  for  the  service  of  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cess. Each  town  constituted,  in  fact,  a.  little  republic, 
almost  co^nplete  in  itself. 

The  first  and  second  Courts  of  Assistants  were  holden 
at  Charl^stown ;  the  first  General  Court  met  at  Boston, 
Oct.  19.  soon  after  Winthrop's  removal  thither.  The  transfer  of 
the  company  to  New  England,  though  not  prohibited  by 
the  charter,  was  an  arrangement  that  instrument  never 
contemplated,  and  it  produced  a  total  change  in  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  colony,  which,  from  being  subject 
to  a  distant  corporation,  now  becamo  self-governed.  But 
the  freemen,  whose  number  at  this  first  court  must  have 
been  but  small,  appear  on  this  occasion  rather  careless 
of  their  rights.  They  were  induced  to  confer  the  whole 
power  of  legislation  on  the  governor  and  assi3tants,  &- 
miliarly  known  as  tiie  magisl^ates,  who  were  also  an* 
thorized  to  elect  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  out 
of  their  own  body.  The  sole  power  left  to  the  freemen 
was  that  of  filling  such  vacancies  as  might  occur  by 
death  or  otherwise  in  the  Board  of  Assistants. 
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Notwithstanding  the  dutiful   and  tender   apostrophe  chapter 


vn. 


addressed  by  the  departing  leaders  to  their  "  dear  mother," . 
the  Churoh  of  England,  no  sooner  had  they  set  foot  in  1630. 
America  than  distance,  and  the  sense  of  freedom,  in- 
spired new  sentiments,  or,  at  least,  fresh  courage.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  system  which  Endicott  had  ooromenoed, 
the  plantations  at  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  and  Wat- 
ertown  constituted  themselves,  after  the  examples  of 
Plymouth  and  Salem,  distinct  churches,  whioh  admitted 
their  own  members  and  chose  their  own  officers.  The 
minister  of  the  Charlestown  church  was  Wilson ;  but 
he  and  the  churoh  itself  were  soon  transferred  to  Boston. 
Wilson  was  believed  to  possess  a  sort  of  prophetic  power 
of  foretelling  future  events.  Phillips  was  minister  at 
Watertown,  and  Maverick  and  Warham  at  Dorchester. 
In  organizing  these  churches,  the  charge  of  open  separa- 
tion was  still  evaded.  The  simple  x3eremonies  employed 
in  the  induction  of  the  ministers  were  represented  not  as 
a  new  ordination  repudiating  and  superseding  that  whioh 
the  ministers  had  received  froiQ  their  bishops  in  England, 
but  a^  mere  marks  of  their  election  and  installation. 

Military  defense  was  not  neglected.  Patrick  and  Un- 
derbill, two  officers  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Nether* 
lands,  were  appointed  captains,  and  received  salaries  fior 
training  the  people,  weekly,  in  the  use  of  arms. 

While  thus  founding  their  church  and  state  in. the 
wilderness,  these  new  settlers  encountered  some  of  the 
hardships  to  which  all  such  enterpri^s  are  necessarily 
exposed.  The  long  and  boisterous  passage  had  caused 
the  loss  of  many  cattle.  Many  of  the  new  comers  had 
landed  in  a  debilitated  state.  They  found  the  emigrants 
of  the  preceding  year  sick,  and  short  of  provisions.  Afl 
an  inducement  to  shift  for  themselves,  it  was  judged  best 
at  once  to  give  liberty  to  some  two  hundred  indented 
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CHAPTER  servants  of  the  company.     The  colony  surgeon  was  one 


vu. 


,  of  the  first  victims  of  disease.     Notwithstanding  the  as- 

1630.  sistance  of  Fuller,  a  practitioner  from  Plymouth,  who 
professed  some  knowledge  of  the  disorders  of  the  climate, 
•more  than  two  hundred  died  before  December ;  among 
the  rest,  Isaac  Johnson,  a  principal  leader  in  the  enter- 
prise, and'  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arbella ;  also  jEIigginson, 
the  pastor  of  the  Salem  church.  A  short  experience  of 
discomforts  and  privations  sufficed  with  many  of  the 
immigrants  to  dissipate  the  visions  which  had  seduced 
them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  more  than  a  hundred,  in- 
cluding some  who  had  been  very  zealous,  returned  home 
by  the  same  ships  in  which  they  oame.  Among  these 
returning  passengers  were  William  Vassall,  one  of  the 
assistants,  and  Bright,  one  of  the  ministers,  neither  of 
whom. seem  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  which  the  immigrants  Were  de- 
termined to  adopt.  Vassall,  however,  presently  came 
back,  and  settled  in  Plymouth  colony. 

1631.  A  winter  followed  cold  beyond  any  English  experi- 
ence. Many  of  the  "poorer  sort,"  badly  sheltered  in 
booths  and  tents,  and  insufficiently  clothed  and  fed,  suf- 
fered severely.  Before  the  winter  was  over,  the  infant 
colony  was  threatened  with  famine;  but  the  seasonable 
return  of  a  vessel  which  had  been  dispatched  to  England 
for  provisions  raised  the  spirits  of  the  colonists,  and  the 

Feb.  fast  that  had  been  ordered  was  changed  for  a  thanks- 
giving. A  few  additional  emigrants  came  in  this  ves- 
.  sel ;  among  others,  Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister, 
destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part.  When  she  return- 
ed. Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  with  a  portion  of  his  family, 
embarked  in  hqr.  He  never  came  back  again ;  but  his 
two  sons  remained  in  the  colony,  and  he  still  continued 
to  be  interested  in  it,  though  riot  altogether  satisfied  with 
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the  strict  regimen  which  the  colonists  adopted.     "  If  any  chapter 


vu. 


oome  hither  to  plant  for  worldly  ends,  that  can  well  stay . 
at  home,"  wrote  Dudley,  by  the  same  opportunity,  to  1631. 
the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  "  he  commits  an  error  of  which 
he  will  soon  repent  him  ;  but  if  for  spiritual,  he  will  find 
here  what  may  well  content  him,  materials  to  build,  fuel 
to  burn,  ground  to  plant,  seas  and  rivers  to  fish  in,  a 
pure  air  to  breathe  in,  good  water  to  drink  till  wine  or  ^ 
beer  can  be  made,  which,  with  the  cows,  hogs,  and  goats 
brought  hither  already,^ may  suffice  for  food.  For  clothes 
and  bedding,  they  must  bring  them  with  them,  till  time 
and  industry  produce  them  here.  In  a  word,  we  yet 
enjoy  little  to  be  envied,  but  endure  much  to  be  pitied 
in  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  our  people.  If  any 
godly  men,  out  of  religious  ends,  will  come  over  to  help 
us  in  the  good  work  we  are  about,  I  think  they  can  not 
dispose  of  themselves  or  their  estates  more  to  God's  glory 
and  the  furtherance  of  their  own  reckoning.  But  they 
must  not  be  of  the  poorer  sort  yet  for  diverse  years ;  and 
for  profane  and  debauched  persons,  their  oversight  in  com- 
ing here  is  wondered  at,  where  they  shall  find  nothing  to 
content  them." 

At  the  second  General  Court,  a  hundred  and  seven-  May  18. 
teen  new  freemen  were  admitted,  including  several  old 
planters.  Thus  re-enforced,  the  freemen  showed  some 
jealousy  of  the  close  oligarchy  to  which  the  preceding 
court  had  intrusted  the  government  of  the  colony.  They 
claimed  the  right  of  annually  nominating  new  assistants, 
and  of  passing  upon  those  in  office,  reduced  already  by 
deaths  and  departures  to  seven  in  number. 

But  this  court  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  adop- 
tion of  that  theocratic  basis  on  which,  for  the  next  half 
century,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Continued  to 
rest.     No  man  was  hereafter  to  be  admitted  a  freeman — 
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CHAPTER  that  is,  a  citbsen  and  a  voter-^-unless  he  were  a  member 

vn. 
of  some  one  of  the  colony  churches ;   iind  admission  to 

1631.  those  churches  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  Not 
a  fourth  part  of  the  adult  population  were  eyer  members. 
To  an  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  and  lives  conformable 
to  Puritan  decorum,  candidates  for  church  membership 
were  required  to  add  a  satisfaatory  religions  experience, 
to  be  recited  in  the  fiice  of  the  congregation,  of  which  the 
substsmtial  part  was  an  internal  assurance  of  change  of 
heart  and  a  lively  sentiment  of  justification  as  one  of 
God's  elect  As  respected  equality  among  themselves, 
these  church  members  were  strongly  imbued  with  a  dem- 
ocratic spirit,  and  were  very  jealous  of  any  approach  to 
hierarchical  or  even  to  Presbyterian  forms.  But  toward 
those  not  of  the  church  they  exhibited  all  the  arrogance 
of  a  spiritual  aristocracy,  claiming  to  rule  by  divine  right. 
A  Church,  in  the  Massachusetts  sense,  was  defined  to 
be  "  a  body  of  believers  associated  together  for  mutual 
watchfulness  and  edification."  There  were  regularly 
two  ministers  to  each  church — a  teacher  <^  to  minister  a 
word  of  knowledge,"  and  a  pastor  "  to  minister  a  wori 
of  wisdom  ;"  but  this  distinction,  which  appears  never  to 
have  been  very  precise,  soon  disappeared,  and'  most  of 
the  churches  came  by  degrees  to  be  content  with  suppcnrt- 
ing  one  minister.  The  ministers  were  commonly  desig- 
nated as  **  the  elders,"  or  sometimes  "  teaching  elders,'' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ruling  elders,  who  held  the 
third  rank  in  the  church.  These  Ruling  elders  were  se^ 
lee  ted  firom  among  the  laymen,  <<  ancient,  experienced, 
godly  Christians,  of  lion-like  courage  when  the  sound 
and  wholesome  doctriites  delivered  by  pastor  or  teacher 
are  spoken  against  by  any."  There  were  also  deaccms, 
<<  plain-dealing  men,  endued  with  wisdom  from  above,  to 
manage  the  church  treasury." 
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The  churches  were  nominally  independetit,  y^t  no  sin-  chapter 

gle  church  could  venture,  any  more  than  any  single 

church  member,  upon  any  novelties  of  doctrine  or  disci-  1631. 
pline,  nor  appoint  npr  retain  officers  not  approved  by  the 
other  churches.  This  was  soon  made  apparent  when  the 
Salem  church  wished  to  settle  Roger  Williams  as  Hig- 
ginson's  successor.  That  ardent  and  vehement  young 
minister,  a  decided  separatist,  did  not  hesitate  to  stig- 
matize the  Church  of  England  as  anti-Christ ;  a  piece 
of  boldness  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  temporiz- 
ing policy  as  yet  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrates  interfered,  and  Williams  retired  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  "being 
freely  entertained  there,  and  his  teaching  well  approved." 

According  to  the  .system  established  in  Massachusetts, 
the  church  and  state  were  most  intimately  blended.  The 
magistrates  and  General  Court,  aided  by  the  advioe  of 
the  elders,  claimed  and  exercised  a  supreme*  control  in 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  matters ;  while,  even  in 
matters  purely  temporal,  the  elders  were  ponsulted  on 
all  important  questions.  The  support  of  the  eldevs, 
the  first  thing  Considered  in  the  first  Court  of  Assist- 
ants held  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  secured  by  a  vote 
to  build  houses  for  them,  and  to  provide  them  a  main- 
tenance at  the  public  expense.  This  burden,  indeed, 
was  spontaneously  assumed  by  siich  of  the  plantations 
as  had  ministers.  In  some  towns  a  tax  was  levied; 
in  others,  a  contribution  was  taken  up  every  Sunday, 
called  voluntary,  but  hardly  so  in  fkct,  since  every  per- 
son was  expected  to  contribute  according  to  his  means. 
This  method  of  contribution,  in  use  at  Plymouth,  was 
adopted  also  at  Boston  ;  but,  in  most  of  the  other  towns, 
the  taxing  system  obtained  preference,  and  subsequently 
was  established  by  law.     Besides  the  Sunday  servioes, 
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CHAPTER  protracted  to  a  great  length,  there  were  frequent  lectures 

on  week  days,  an  excess  of  devotion  unseasonable  in  an 

1631.  infant  colony,  and  threatening  the  interruption  of  neces- 
sary labor ;  so  much  so,  that  the  magistrates  presently, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  interfere  by  restricting  them 
to  one  a  week  in  each  town.  These  lectures,  which 
people  went  from  town  to  town  to  attend;  an  annual 
fast  in  the  spring,  corresponding  to  Lent,  and  a  thanks- 
giving at  the  end  of  autumn  to  supersede  Christmas, 
stood  in  place  of  all  the  holidays  of  the  papal  and  En- 
glish churches,  which  the  colonists  soon  came  to  regard 
as  no  better  than  idolatrous,  and  any  disposition  to  ob- 
serve them— even  the  eating  of  mince,  pies  on  Christ- 
mas day — as  ^superstitious  and  wicked.  In  contempt 
of  the  usage  of  those  churches,  marriage  was  declared 
no  sacrament,  but  a  mere  civil  contract,  to  be  sanc- 
tioned, not  by  a  minister,  but  a  magistrate.  The  mag- 
istrates, also,  early  assumed  the  power  of  granting  di- 
vorces, not  for  adultery  only,  but  in  such  other  cases  as 
they  saw  fit.  Baptism,  instead  of  being  dispensed  to  all, 
as  in  the  churches  of  Rome  ^.nd  England,  was  limited 
as  a  special  priyilegc  to  church  members  and  their  "  in- 
fant seed."  Participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Sup- 
per was  guarded  with  still  greater  jealousy,  none  but 
foil  church  members  being  allowed  to  partake  of  it. 

Besides  these  religious  distinctions,  tliere  were  others 
of  a  temporal  character,  "^ansferred  from  that  system  of 
semi-feudal  English  society  in  which  the  colonists  «had 
been  born  and  bred.  A  discrimination  between  "gen- 
tlemen" and  those  of  inferior  condition  was  carefully 
kept  up.  Only  gentlemen  were  entitled  to  the  prefix 
of  "  Mr. ;"  their  number  was  quite  small,  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  right  to  be  so  addressed  was  inflicted  as  a 
punishmeiit.     "  Good  man"  or  "  good  woman,"  by  con- 
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traotioiiy  "  goody,''  was  the  address  of  inferior  persons,  chapter 

Besides  the  indented  servants  sent  out  by  the  company, 

the  wealthier  colonists  brought  others  with  thdm.     But  1631. 
these  servants  seem,  in  general,  to  have  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  austere  manners  and.  opinions  of  their 
masters,  and  their  frequent  transgressions  of  Puritan  de- 
corum gave  the  magistrates  no  little  trouble. 

The  system  of  manners  which  the  founders  of  Massa- 
chusetts labored  to  establish  a3id  maintain  was  indeed 
exceedingly  rigorous  and  austere.  All  amusemexits  were 
proseribed;  all  gayety  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin. 
It  -was  attempted  to  make  the  colony,  as  it  were,  aK»>n- 
vent  of  Puritan  devotees — except  in  the  allowalloe  of 
marriage  and  money-making — subjected  to  all  the.  rules 
of  the  stricter  monastic  orders. 

Morton,  of  Merry  Mount,  who  had  returned  again  to 
New  England,  was  seized  and  sent  back,  his  goods  con- 
fiscated, and  his  ^house  burned,  as  the  magistrate  alleged^ 
to  satisfy  the  Indians ;  but  this,  according  to  Morton,  was 
a  mere  pretext.  A^similar  fate  happened  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Gardiner,  a  knight,  or  pretended,  knight^  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcber,  au  ambiguous  character,  attended  by  a 
young  damsel  and  two  or  three  servants.  Suspected  as 
the  agent  of  some  persons  who  claimed  a  prior  right  to 
some  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  was  charged  with 
having  two  wives  in  England,  and  with  being  a  secret 
papist.  He  fled  to  the  woods,  but  was  deEvered  up  by 
the  Indians^  and  sent  home,  as  were  several  others  whom 
the  magistrates  pronounced  "  unfit  to  inhabit  there."  ^ 
Walford,  the  smith,  the  old  settler  at  Charlestown,  ban- 
ished for  "  contempt  of  authority^"  retired  to  Piscataqua, 
which  soon  became  a  common  asylum  of  refugees  from 
Massachusetts.  The  sociable  and  jolly  disposition  of  Mav« 
erick,  described  by  Josselyn,  an  early  traveler,  as  "the 
I.  N 
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CHAPTER  only  hospitable  man  in  the  oolony,"  gave  the  magistrates 
abundance  of  trouble,  and  subjected  Maveriok  himself  to 

1631.  frequent  fines  and  admonitions.  Others,  who  slandered 
the  government  or  churches,  or  wrote  hbi)ie  discouraging 
letters,  w^re  whipped,  cropped  of  their  earsj  and  banished. 

These  harsh  proceedings  produced  in  England  an  ef- 
fect not  very  favorable  to  the  colony.  Many  discoura- 
ging stories  were  also  told  by  those  fiedi^t^hearted  persons 
wlio  went  back  voluntarily.  In  the  year  following  the 
great  migration,  only  ninety  new  comers  arrived  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, chiefly  the  fEimilies  of  those  already  there^; 
among  them,  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  eldest  son  of 
the  governor,  and  hardly  less  distinguished  than  his  fa- 
ttier in  the  annals  of  New  England ;  also  John  Eliot,^  a 
young  minister,  afterward  famous  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Indians. 

The  Brownes,  so  summarily  sent  home  by  Endioott, 
had  preferred  against  the  company  a  claim  for  damages, 
which  had  been  referred  to  arbitrators,  but  remained  un- 

1632.  settled.  They  presently  joined  with  Morton  and  others 
in  a  petition  to  the  Privy  Council;  nor  was  it  without 
difficulty,  and  by  dwelling  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 
benefits  to  trade  and  the  fisheries  likely  to  result  frDm 
this  new  settlement,  that  the  members  of  the  company 
resident  in  England  succeeded  in  parrying  these  com- 
plaints. Arguments  of  4;his  sort  carried  the  more  weight, 
from  the  strong  interest  the  king's,  government  had  in 
sustaining  whatever  tended  to  increase  the  royal  customs, 
especially  now  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  call  no  more 
Parliaments.  The  infeuit  colony  had  found  an  unexpect- 
ed, champion  in  thb  veteran  Johil  Smith,  who  published, 

1630.  just  before  his  death,  a  favorable  description  of  New  En- 
gland, with  a  vindioation  of  the  colonists  from  those 
charges  of  schism  which  already,  at  the  moment  of  their 
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departure,  were  freely  urged  against  them ;  charges  to  chapter 


vu. 


whioh  Morton  gave  a  new  impulse  by  the  publication  of 

his  "  New  English  Canaan."  1632. 

In  virtue  of  the  extensive  authority  conferred  upon  them 
at  the  first  General  Court,  the  magistrates  had  exercised 
on  several  occasions  the  power  of  levying  taxes.  -  They 
voted  in  these  cases  a  gross  sum,  apportioned  to  the  towns 
according  to  their  estimated  ability,  leaving  each  town'  to 
assess  and  collect  its  separate  proportion — ^the  same  meth- 
od still  followed  in  New  England.  Two  such  rates,  one 
for  a  creek  or  canal  from  Charles  River  to  Newtown, 
which  ii  was  still  proposed  to  make  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  the  other  for  fortifying  that  town  by  a  palisade, 
had  occasioned  some  opposition.  The  people  of  Water- 
town  resolved  "  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pay  moneys  after 
that  sort,  for  fear  of  bringing  themselves  and  their  p<to- 
terity  into  bondage."  For  this  resistance  to  authority,  Feb. 
tiiey  were  had  up  before  the  magistrates,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  retract ;  but  the  next  General  Court  took  the  mat-  May  9. 
ter  in  hand,  and  an  order  was  made  for  two  deputies  ix) 
be  chosen  from  each  plantation,  to  confer  with  the  mag- 
istrates "  about  raising  a  common  stock."  The  tenure 
of  office,  on  the  part  of  the  assistants,  was  expressly  lim- 
ited by  this  court  to  one  year.  The  ctioioe  of  governor 
and  deputy  governor  was  also  reassumed  by  the  freemen, 
but  it  vras  agreed  that  they  should  always  be  chosen  from 
among  the  magistrates.  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
thus  vindicated,  the  freemen  were  very  moderate.  There 
was  little  of  change  or  rotation,  in  the  board  of  magistrates ; 
persons  once  chosen  to  it  were  never  left  out  but  for  some 
extraordinary  cause.  The  seats  at  that  board,  whioh, 
notwithstanding  the  charter  number  of  eighteen,  never 
exceeded  eight  or  ten,  were  held  by  a  few  leading  per- 
sons, conspicuous  for  wealth  and  godliness,  who  remain- 
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CHAPTER  ed  substantially  magistrates  for  life,  with  the  important 
'      check,  however,  that  they  might  at  any  .tinae  be  left  out 

1632.  by  the  freemen.  The  proposed  capital  at  Newtown  "was 
presently  abandoned;  Boston  was  agreed  to  be  the  <<  fit- 
test place  for  public  meetings  of  any  in  the  bay,"  and  a 
fort  and  house  of  correction  welre  ordered  to  be  built  there. 

1633.  The  next  year,  the  fourth  sinoe  the  great  migration, 
several  hundred  settlers  arrived;  among  them,  John 
HayneS)  ^'a  gentleman  of  great  estate,"  and  those  godly 
ministers.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Stone.  Cotton  beEcame 
colleague  with  Wilson,  over  the  Boston  church.  Hooker 
and  Stone  settled  at  Newtown,  where  a  church  was 
presently  constituted,  over  which  they  were  placed.  A 
now  church  had  been  gathered  at  Charlestown,  and  an- 
other at  Roxbury,  of  which  Eliot  became  teacher,  and 
Welde  pastor. 

This  influx  of  immigrants  caused  an  increased  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  led  the  magistrates  to  renew  an.  ex- 
periment they  had  once  tried  already  of  regulating  the 
rate  of  wages.  Carpenters,  masons,  end  other  mechan- 
ics were  to  have  two  8hilling&-r-forty-eight  cents — ^pet 
day,  and  find  their  own  diet;  ordinary  workmen  one 
and  sixpence,  or  thirty-two  cents.  The  workmen,  thus 
restricted,  raised  an  outcry  at  the  excessive  cost  of  im- 
ported goods ;  and  the  magistrates,  at  their  next  sesaon, 
limited  prices  at  an  advance  of  one  third  on  the  cost  of 
importation.  Corn  at  this  time  was  ^ix  shillings — near  a 
dollar  and  a  half-^-per  bushel,  at  which  rate  it  was  a  tender 
in  paytaent  of  debts ;  but  it  soon  sunk  to  three  or  four 
shillings.  These  attempts  to  regulate  wages,  though 
not  very  successful,  were  long  persevered  in;  but  it 
was  presently  left  to  the  towns  to  fix  the  rates.  The 
traders  were  less  manageable  than  the  laborers,  and  the 
attempt  to  limit  the  price  of  goods  was  early  ebandoned. 
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As  a  terror  to  idlers,  the  constables,  by  another  enact-  chapter 


YIL 


ment  of  this  oonrt,  were  ordered  to  present  all  «  oornnioifi . 
coasters,  unprofitable  fowlers  and  tobacco-takers.'^ — one  1633. 
of  many  ineiTectual  attempts  to  restrain  the  use  (rf  to- 
bacco. Equally  vain  were  the  endeavors  of  subsequent 
courts  to  limit  the  excessive  use  of  other  luxuries  ki  food 
and  apparel.  Disappointed  in  the  success  of  its  legida* 
tion  on  these  points,  the  court  appealed  to  the  elderfl^  for 
aid.  Little,  however,  was  done  about  it,  <<  divers  of 
the  elders'  wives,"  as  Winthrop  informs  us,  "  being  in 
some  measure  partners  in  this  dis<»der." 

By  order  of  court,  a  market  was  set  up  at  Boston,  to  1634. 
be  kept  on  Thursday,  the  weekly  lecture-day  for  that  March, 
town.  Samuel  Cole  set  up  the  first  house  of  common 
entertainment,  and  John  Cogan,  merchant,  the  first  shop. 
The  narrow  limits  of  the  peninsula  no  longer  sufficed  for 
this  growing  capital.  The  inhabitants  already  had  farms 
in  what  is  now  Brookline,  and  a  year  afterward  they 
"had  enlargement"  at  Rumhey  Marsh,  now  Chelsea, 
and  also  at  Mount  Wollaston.  But  this  latter  planta* 
tion  was  soon  made  a  separate  town,  and  called  Braintree. 

The  small-pox  having  broken  out  among  the  Indians 
of  New  England,  it  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  com* 
mitted  great  ravages.  The  petty  tribes  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  small  remains 
left  by  former  pef^tilences,  were  now  almost  exterminaCted 
by  it. 

Much  trouble  had  been  experienced  ^om  the  tree- 
passes  of  swine  on  cultivated  grounds.  After  several  in- 
effectual regulations  made  by  the  magistrates,  "a  new 
and  harsher  one,  which  authorized  the  killing  of  tree- 
passing  animals,  occasioned  a  ferment,  which  ledto  an 
important  constitutional  change.  Two  delegates  chosen  April, 
by  each  town  met,  and  requested  a  sight  of  the  charter ; 
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CHAPTER  upon  an  examination  of  which,  they  ooncluded  that  the 


vu. 


.  legislative  authority  rested  not  with  the  magistrates,  but 
1634.  with  the  freemen.  On  that  point  ihey  asked  the  gov- 
ernor's ppinion,  who  replied,  that  when  the  patent  was 
granted,  it  was  supposed  the  freemen  would  be  so  few, 
as  in  other  like  corporations,  that  ail  might  well  join  in 
making  laws;  but  now  they  were  grown  so  great  a 
body,  that  was. impossible,  and  they  must,  choose  others 
for  that  purpose.  Yet  the  whole  number  of  freemen 
admitted  since  the  transfer  of  the  charter,  including 
those  made  at  the  next  court,  was  but  a  few  more  than 
three  hundred,  and  the  *<  great  body'*  which  the  gov- 
ernor esteemed  too  unwieldy  for  legislation  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  present  ordinary  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  In  the  governor's  opinion,  ^<  the  commons" 
were  not-^yet  furnished  with  a  body  of  men  adequate  to 
the  duties  of  legislation ;  he  proposed,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  certain  number  yearly,  not  to  make  laws, 
but  to  prefer  grievances  to-  the  Court  of  Assistants, 
whose  consent  might  also  be  required  to  all  assessments 
of  money  and  grants  of  lands.  . 

The  freemen.  w6re  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  such 
May  14.  restricted  power;  and  when  the  General  Court  met, 
that  body  claimed  for  itself,  under  the  chapter,  the  ad- 
mission of  freemen,  the  choosing  of  all  principal  officers, 
the  making  of  laws,  granting  lands,  raising  money,  and 
the  revision,  by  way  of  appeal  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
procedures.  By  the  terms  of.  the  charter,  four  ^General 
Courts  were  to  be  held  in  a  year.  It  was  arranged, 
however,  that  while  all  the  freemen  assembled  annually 
for  the  choice  of  officers,  they  should  be  represented  in 
the  other  three  courts  by  a  body  of  delegates  elected  by 
the  towns,  <<  to  deal  on  their  behalf  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  for  that  purpose  "to  have 
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derived  to  them  the  full  voice  and  power  of  all  the  said  chapter 
freemen."  '• 

This  political  revolution  was  naturally  fallowed  by  a  1^34. 
change  in  the  head  of  the  government,  though  some  ef- 
fort was  made  to  prevent  it.  Previous,  to  the  election  a 
sermon  wa9  preached  to  the  assembled  freemen,  a  ujsage 
still  perpetuated  in  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Grener- 
al  Court  of  Massachusetts.  Cotton,  the  new  minister 
of  Boston,  delivered  on  that  occasion  this  doctrine,  that 
a  magistrate  ought  not  to  be  turned  into  the  cpndition 
of  a  private  man  without  just  cause,  and  f^  public  trial 
on  specific  charges,  <<  no  more  than  the  magistrates  may 
not  turn  a  private  man  out  of  his  freehold  without  like 
public  trial."  ^  This  sermon,  however,  dM  not  ptevent 
the  freemen  from  electing  Deputy-govemor  Dudley  iifto 
Winthrop's  place.  A  jealousy  between  these  two  rival 
chiefs,  which  had  already  displayed  itself  on  several  oc- 
casions, reconmiended  Dudley  as  the  successor  of  Win* 
ihxopj  though  he  was  not  a  whit  more  moderate  in  iiis 
notions  of  magisterial  authority,  and -was  naturally  of  a 
much  harsher  and  more  exacting  disposition.  Dudley's 
place  as  deputy  was  filled  by  Ludlow. 

Yet  Cotton's  sermon  was  not  entirely  thrown  away. 
Winthrop  was  still  retained  as  an  assistant,  as  were  all 
bis  colleaguei».  Some  of  them  <<were.  questioned  for 
some  errors  in  their  governnient,"  and  some  fines  were 
imposed ;  but  these  were  remitted  before  the  court  broke 
up.  The  ex-governor  was  a  good  deal  mortified  at  being 
called  upon  for  a  statement  of  his  accounts,  which  he 
seemed  to  regard,  very  unnecessarily,  as  a  reflection  on 
his  integrity.  This  statement,  promptly  rendered  and 
placed  upon  record  at  the  ex-governor's  request,  showed 
Winthrop  to  have  been  a  considerable  loser  by  his  office. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  first  charter,  the  station 
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CHAPTER  of  governor  was  rather  one  of  honor  than  of  profit,  the 
__^_  compensation  voted  from  time  to  time  never  exceeding 
1634.  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  -annually. 

Under  Winthrop's  four  years'  administration  the  infant 
colony  had  been  firmly  planted.  Already  there  were 
seven  churches,  aiid  «ight  principal  plantations,  besides 
several  smaller  ones.  Ferries  had  been  established  be- 
tween Boston,  Charlestown,  and  Winnissimet ;  a  fort  had 
been  built  at  Boston ;  wate^-mills  had  been  set  up  at 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester,  and  wind-mills  at  other  places. 
A  b«rk  of  thirty  tons,  called  tlie  **  Blessing  of  the  Bay," 
had  been  built  and  rigged  at  Winthrop's  expense,  and 
another,  the  <^  Rebecca,"  of  sixtytons,  at  Medford,  where 
Cradock  had  a  ship-yard — a  branca  of  business  carried 
op  there  from  that  day  to  this.  A  trade  in  com  and 
cattle  had  commenced  with  Virginia,  and  an  exchange 
of  furs  for  West  India  goods  with  the  Dutch  at  Manhat* 
tan.^  This  steadiness  and  perseverance  sooii  made  itself 
felt.  The  New  England  churches,  unshackled  by  tra^ 
ditionary  institntions,  and  constructed,  it  was  thought, 
on  the  pure  Bible  model,  became  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  English  Puritans ;.  and,  the  first  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  overcome,  the  tide  of  immigration  was  already 
pouring  into  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  eastern  coasts,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  wholly 
neglected*  '  Mason  and  Gorges  had  made  a  partition  of 
1629.  their  province  of  Xiaconia,  and  Mason  had  obtained,  in 
bis  own  name,  a  new  and  separate  grant  for  that  portion 
of  it  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua,  extend- 
ing sixty  miles  into  the  interior.  This  new  province 
was  called  New  Hampshulb,  alter  the  English  county  in 
which  Mason  Uved.  For  the  advancement  of  the  settle* 
ments  on  the  Piscataqua,  two  companies  bad  been  formed, 
to  Which  separate  grants  from  the  Council  for  New  En- 
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gland  were  presently  issued.    The  company  for  the  upper,  cbapteb 


vir. 


plantation,  or  Dover,  was  composed  of  west-of-England. 
merchants ;  that  for  the  lower  plantation,  or  Portsn^outhi  1630. 
of  London  merchants,  with  whom  Mason  and  Oorges 
were  partners.  The  same  summer  with  the  great  emi- 
gration to  Massachusetts  Bay,  Walter  Neal  was  sent  out 
as  governor  of  the  lower  plantation.  In  search  of  the 
great  lakes  of  Canada,  of  which  some  rumor  had  been 
heard  from  the  Indians,  he  penetrated  inland  almoist  to 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  biit  failed  to  open  that  lucrative 
fur  trade  which  his  employers  had  hoped.  Mason  and 
Oorges  soon  bought  out  the  other  partners,  and  ^oame 
the  sole  proprietors  of  Portsmouth.  The  adventurers 
for  the  upper  settlement,  or  most  of  them,  sold  out  not 
long  after  to  thd  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  two  Puritan  no* 
blemen  much  engaged  in  plantation  projects.  ^ 

The  coast  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Kennebec  was  1629— 
covered  by  six  other  patents,  issued  iii  the  course  of  three  1631. 
years  by  the  Council  for  New  England,  with  the  consent^ 
doubtless,  of  Gorges,  who  was  anxious  to  interest  as  many 
persons  as  possible  in  the  projects  of  coloni2ation,  to  which 
he  was  himself  so  much  devoted.  Several  of  these  grants 
were  for  small  tracts ;  the  most  important  embraced  an 
extent  of  forty  miles  square,  bwdering  on  Casco  Bay,  and 
named  Ligonia.  The  establishments  hitherto  attempted 
on  the  eastern  coast  had  been  principally  for  fishing  and 
fur  trading ;  this  was  to  be  an  agricultural  colony,  and 
became  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Plow  patent."  -  A 
ccmipany  was  formed,  and  some  settlers  were  sent  out;  1631. 
but  they  did  not  like  the  situation,  and  removed  to^  Mas- 
sachusetts. Another  of  these  grants  was  the  Pemaquid 
patent,  a  narrow  tract  on  both  sides  of  Pemaquid  Point, 
where  already  were  some  settlers.  PEitfAQum  remained 
an  independent  community  for  the  next  forty  years. 
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CHAPTER      The  region  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  by  the 
'        name  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  the  French  claimed  also 

1627.  by  the  name  of  Acadie,  had  passed,  along  with  Canada, 
into  the  hands  of  a  joint-stock  association  of  French  mer- 
chants—The  Hundred  Associates,  or  Company  of  New 
France.  The  foolish  vanity  of  the  favorite  Buckingham 
having  brought  about  a  w&r  between  France-and  England, 
Sir  William  Alexander  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  province.  He  joined  for 
that  purpose  with.  Sir  David  Kirk,  or  Kertz,  an  adventur- 
ous refuged  Huguenot,  who  took  conjmand  of  a  fleet  of 
nine  vessels,  fitted  out  at  their  joint  expense.    Having  in- 

1628.  tercepted  the  supplies  sent  out  by  the  Company  of  New 
France,  and  gained  possession  of  Port  Royal,  Kirk  pro- 
ceeded toward  Quebec,  where  Champlain  was  still  gov- 
ernor. Infoi'med,  however,  of  the  approach  of  some  other 
French  vessels,  sent  by  the  company  with  supplies,  he 
turned  about  to  jnQet  them.  The  squadrons  encountered 
off  the  Bay  of  (jrasp6,  and  all  the  French  vessels  were 

.  taken.  The  next  year,  having  first  received  the  submis- 
sion of  some  French  settlers  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, Kirk  ascended  the  $t.  Lawrence  a  second  time.    Cut 

1629.  off  from  all  communication  with  France,  and  in  distress 
for.  provisions,  Quebec,  with  its  starving  inhabitants, 
about  a  hundred  in  number^  gladly  surrendered  But 
peace  wiDs  already  made  in  Europe ;  and  under  the  treaty 
and  the  negotiations  that  followed  it,  not  Canada  only, 

1632.  but  Cape  Breton  and  Acadie,  passed  again  to  the  French. 
The  limits  of  Acadie  toward  the  west  were  wholly  i^i- 
settled.  Razzillai,  appointed  governor  for  the  Company 
of  New  France,. bad  a  grai^t  of  the  river  and  bay  of  St. 
Croix  ;  but  he  preferred  to  establish  himself  at  La  Have, 
on  the  ex^ior  coast  of  the  Acadien  peninsula.  The 
people  of  Plymouth,  encouraged  by  their  successful  In- 
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dian  trade  at  the  Kennebec,  had  established  a  trading- chapter 
house  on  the  Penobscot,  and  another  still  fujrther  east,  ' 

at  Machicus,  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  1632. 
The  trading-house  at  the  Penobscot  was  soon  visited  and 
rifled  by  a  French  pinnace ;  that  at  Maohias  shared,  the 
next  year,  the  same  fate;  and  notice  was  given  by  the  1633. 
French  commanders  that  they  would  not  allow  English 
trade  or  settlement  any  where  eastward  of  Bemaquid 
Point,  a  promontory  about  half  way  from  the  Penobooot 
to  the  Kennebec.  The  French  were*  not  only  rivals  in 
trade,  but,  what  was  worse,  they  were  papists,  and  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  feared  they  might  prove  but  <<  ill 
neighborsl" 

Their  commerce  thus  curtailed  toward  the  eastward, 
the  people  of  Plymouth,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
Massachusetts  to  co-operate  with  them)  and  disregarding 
the  protests  and  threats  of  the  Dutch,  established  a  larad* 
ing  post  on  Connecticut  River,  as  mentioned  in  a  previ-  Sept. 
ous  chapter.  Since  tte  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
the  ancient  and  enterprising  colony  of  New  Plymouth 
had  received  considerable  accessions,  though  it  still  re* 
mained,  as  it  always  did,  far  inferior  to  its  younger 
neighbor^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SETTLEATENT  OF  MARYLAND.    PROGRESS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

CHAPTER  JLt  was  not  Puritan    nonconformigts  alone  who  were 
vm. 

exposed  to  persecution  in  England.     The  Catholics,  at 

the  other  end  of  the  religious  sbale,  in  numbers  and 
means  a  formidable  body,  including  manj  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  were  watched  "^Ith  even  greater  jealousy,  and 
subjected  to  far  severer  penalties.  The  Cathblios  con- 
stituted from  the  beginning  what  the  Puritans  came  to 
do  only  by  degrees,  not  a  religious  i^eet  merely,  but  a  po- 
litical  party,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  supposed 
necessity,  in  those  times,  of  maintaining  a  unity  of  reli* 
gious  faith.  It  was  not  toleration,  but  supremacy,  for 
which  Catholics  aud  Puritans  alike  sought;  while  the 
Church  of  England,  for  tiie  maintenance  of  her  own  su- 
premacy, struggled  eqtially  agftinst  both.  As  against 
the  Catholics,  she  was  sustainedy  and,  indeed,  constantly 
instigated  to  new  severities  by  the  Puritans,  who  looked 
upon  the  ancient  faith  and  its  professors  with  mingled 
feelings  of  hatred  and  terror,  of  which  it  is  not  easy,  at 
this  time,  to  form  any  very  adequate  idea.  In  those 
feelings  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people  strongly 
sympathized.  The  terrible  times  of  *^  Bloody  Mary," 
yet  fresh  in  the  public  recollection ;  the  famous  Spanish 
Armada,  fitted  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  pope's  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  against  Elizabeth ;  the  repeated  outbreaks  of 
the  Catholic  nobles  during  her  time,  and,  still  more  re- 
cently, the  foolish  and  fanatical  gunpowder  plot;  the 
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Catholic  reaction  which  had  been  going  on  for  -many  chapter 

years  on  the  Continent  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesu- 

its,  resulting  at  last  in  a  war  which  threatened  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany  with  extinction ;  the  proba- 
bility that  the  English  Catholic^  might  reo^ve  aid  bom 
the  Continent  to  re-establish  their  religion  by  force; 
more  than  all,  the  evident  inclination  pf  James  and 
Charles,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Protestant  sover- 
eigns of  that  age,  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  as  one  step  toward  some  Bott 
of  arrangement  or  understanding  with  ihe  pope-^-all  these 
causes  combined  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Puritans,  Biid 
while  they  cried  out  against  the  exiacting  tyranny  of  the 
bishops,  they  cried  out  not  less  loudly  for  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  So.  far 
as  persecution  was  concerned,  the  Catholics  had  even 
stronger  inducements  to  emigrate  than  the  Puritans. 

About  the  beginning  of  James's  reign,  George  Calvert,  1604. 
a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  favor  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  a  subordi- 
nate office  in  the  state  department.  After  years  of  seorv- 
ice,  he  was  knighted,  and  made  cleik  of  the  Privy  Coun-  1619. 
cil ;  and,  finally,  he  rose  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Qalvert  was  originally  a  secret  Catholic,  or  he  gradually 
became  one  ;  but,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  office,  it  was 
necessary  to  conceal  hia  opinions.  A  noember,  from  the 
beginning,  of  the  Virginia  Company^  he  was  early  inter- 
ested in  American  colonization.  Presently  he  resolved  to 
try  an  experiment  of  his  OMfn,  and  for  that  purpose  ob- 
tained the  grant  of  AvaloUy  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundlsind,-  where,  a  yesur  or  two  after  the  1622. 
settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  he  began  a  lit- 
tle colony  called  Ferry! and. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Puritan  party,  the'Ory 
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c;hai>ter  arainst  the  Catholics  became  louder  and  louder.     Cal- 

viu.  ^ 
vert  presently  resigned  his  oflSoe,  and,  with  a  frankness 

which  must  be  taken  as  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  avowed 

his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  fiedth.     But  this  avowal  did 

1625.  not  destroy  his  favor  at  court ;  for,  soon  after,  in  reward 
of  his  past  servicesi  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Calvert  twice  visited  his 
colpny  ^l  Newfoundland ;  but  that  region,  cold  and  ster- 
ile, was  not  only  liable  to  the  opposing  claims  of  the 
French  and-  Spanish,  whose  fishing  vessels,  for  a  century, 
had  frequented  that  coast,  but  there  was  even  danger  of 
collision  With  the  English  fishermen^  who  insisted  on  the 
free  use  of  all  the  shores  and  harbors,  and  regarded  with 
hostile  eyes*  all  pretensions  to  exclusive  possessibn. 

Having  fo^nd  out,  by  inspection  and  residence,  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  Newfoundland  province.  Lord  Balti- 

1628.  more,  about  the  tiineof  Endicott's  settlement  at  Salem, 
paid  a  visit  to  Virginia,  where,  however^  he  was  ^ot  very 
hospitably  re6eived.  Under  a  standing  law  of  the  colo- 
ny, the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  tendered  to  turn — an  oath 
purposely  so  contrived  that  no  conscientious  Catholic  could 
take  it  Nor  did  he  even  escape  personal  insult.  *  The 
Protestant  feeling  was  evidently  too  strong  in  Virginia 
to  make  it  a  desirable  residence  for  Catholic  immigrants. 
But  there  was  k  large,  unoccupied  region  north  of  the 
Potomac,  and  Baltimore  easily  obtained  from  Charles  I. 
the  grant  of  a  province,  to  which,  in  honor  of  the  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  be  gave  the  name  of  Maryland. 

The  Potomac,  with  a  line"  due  east  from  its  mouth, 
across  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  peninsula  called  the  east- 
em  shore,  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  this  new  prov- 
ince; on  the  east  it  had  the  ocean  and  Delaware  Bay ; 
on  the  north,  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  great  New  England  patent;  and,  on 
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the  west)  a  line  due  north  from  the  westernmost  head  of  chapter 

vin. 
the  Potomac.     Before  the  patent  had  passed  all  the  nee- 

essary  formalities,  Lord  Baltimore  died ;  but  the  charter  1632. 
was  issued,  in  the  terms  previously  agreed  upon,  to  his 
son  and  heir  Cecilius,  whd  zealously  devoted  himself  to  July  20. 
carry  out  his  father's  plans:  This  charter,  carefully 
drawn  under  the  inspection  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
became  a  model,  in  most  respects,  for  all  Atnerican  char- 
ters subsequently  granted.  It  created  the  grantee  and 
his  heir^  « true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors''  of  the 
province,  with  all  the  rights  of  a  sepwate,  though  subor- 
dinate  jurisdiction,  appertaining,  under  the  English  law, 
to  a  County  Palatine.  The  proprietary  had  "  free,  full, 
and  absolute  power"  to  enact  all  necessary  laws,  not,  how- 
ever, without  <<the  advice,  consent,  and  approbation  of 
the  freemen  of  the  province,"  or  their  representatives  con- 
voked in  general  assembly — the  first  provision  in  any 
American  patent  for  securing  to  the  colonists  a  share  in 
legislation.     No  similar  clause  was  found  in. either  the 


^  Virginia,  the  New  England,  or  the  Massachusetts  charters. 

'  Ij  All  laws  thus  to  be  made  must,  however,  be  "  consonant 
to  reason,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but,  so  far  as 
conveniently  might  be,  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England" 
— an  important  restriction  upon  local  legislation,  imposed 
alike  upon  all  the  colonies.  Of  his  own  mere  authority 
the  proprietary  might  establish  "  fit  and  wholesome  or- 
dinances," provided  they  conformed  to  English  law,  and 
did  not  extend  to  life  or  member,  nor  affect  any  interest 
in  freehold,  goods,  or  chattels — a  limitation  which  restrict- 
ed this  power  within  very  narrow' limits.  He  was  au- 
thorized, also,  to  establish  necessary  tribunals,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  had  the  patronage  and  advowson  of  all 
churches,  the  right  of  erecting  places  of  worship,  to  be* 
consecrated  according  to  the  «*  ecclesiastical  law  of  En- 
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CHAPTER  gland,''  and  power,  also,  to  incorporate  cities,  and  grant 


VllL 


.titles  of  honor.     The  right  of  emigrating  to  the  province, 

1632.  and  the  enjoyment  there,  by  them  and  their  posterity,  of 
all  the  privileges  of  native-born  Englishmen,  were  secured 
to  all  English  subjects,  <<  except  such  to  whom  it  shall  bp 
expressly  forbidden."  Whatever  might  have  been  the  in- 
tentions of  Lord  Baltimore,  or  the  favorable  disposition 
of  the  king,  there  was  no  guarantee  in  the  charter,  nor, 
indeed,  the  least  hint  of  any  toleration  in  religion  not  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  England. .  The  introduction  of 
such  a  provision,  especially  in  favor  of  the  hated  .Catho- 
lics, would  have  been  altogether  too  abhorrent,  to  English 
prejudioes. 

1633.  Even  as  it  was^  this  charter  encountered  a  warm  op- 
position, at  the  head  of  which  was  WiUiam  Clay  borne, 
secretary,  and  one  of  the  Council  of  Virginia.  Origin- 
ally a  land  surveyor,  Clayborne  had  been  employed  in 
the  explc(ration  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  had  thus  been 
led  into  speculations  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  He 
had  induced  some  persons  of  influence  in  England  to 
join  him,  and  by  their  aid  had  obtained  a  royal  license 
for  ^<  trading  in  all  those  parts  for  w}iich  patents  of  sole 
trade  had  not  already  been  granted."  Under  this  license 
he  had  established  a  post  on  the  Isle  of  Kent,  in  the  Ches- 

V  apeake,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna, 
both  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Maryland.  Clay- 
borne  and  his  associates  questioned  the  legality  of  a  grant 
thus  likely  to  interfere  with  their  license.  On  this  point 
they  obtained  a  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council,  which 
decided,  however,  to  leave  Lord  Baltimore  to  his  patent, 
and  the  complainants  to  the  course  of  law.  Orders  at 
the  same  time  were  sent  to  Virginia  for  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  colonies,  and  that  neither 
should  entertain  fugitives  from  the  other. 
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Under  the  leculership  of  Leonard  Calvert,  a  natural  son  chapter 

vm. 
of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  several  Catiiolio  gentlemen,  - 

with  their  indented  servants,  embarked  for  Maryland,  in  1633. 
two  ships,  the  Ark  and  Dove.     Like  the  first  settlers  of    ^**^- 
Virginia,  they  proceed^  by  w:ay  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
spent  the  winter  at  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher's,  then 
recently  ocoupied  by  English  colonists.     Early  in  the 
following  year  they  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  where  1634. 
they  met  a  courteous  reception  from  Harvey,  the  govern-  ^®^-  ^• 
or  of  Virginia.     Qn  the  northern  shore  of  the  Potomac, 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  Calvert  found,  on  the  banks  oi  a 
little  tributary  stream,  an  Indian  village,  which  the  in- 
habitants, through  fewt  o£  their  enemies  the  Susquehim- 
nas,  were  about  to  desert.     By  an  arrangement  made 
with  these  Indians,,  the  newly-arrived^  cobnists  at  once 
occupied  the  town,  to  which  they  piously  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Mary^Sy  and  X>n  the  old  Indian  fields  they  raised 
that  same  season  an  abimdant  crop  of  corn. 

The  Dove  was  priasently  dispatched  to  Massachusetts  August, 
witii  a  cargo  of  this  com,  to  exchange  for  fish.  She  car- 
ried a  friendly  letter  from  Calvert,  and  another  from  Har- 
vey ;  but  the  magistrates  were  rather  suspicious  of  a 
people  who  "did  set  up  mass  openly."  Some.of  the  crew 
were  accused  of  reviling  the  inhabitants  of  .Massachu- 
setts as  "  holy  brethren,"  <<  the  members,"  &c.,  and,  just 
as  the  ship  was  about  to  sail,  the  supercargo,  happening 
on  shore,  was  arrested,  in  order  to  compel  the  master  ^te,  . . 
give  up  the  culprits.  The  proof  fruled,  and  the  vessel 
was  suffered  to  depart,  but  not  vnthout  a  special  charge 
to  the  master  "  to  bring  no  more  such  disordered  persons.'* 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  Clayborne  was  coming  to 
a  head.     He  was  accused  of  spreading  reports  among  the 
Indians  unfiBivorable  to  the  new  colony,  and  he  even  car- 
ried his  hostility  so  far  as  to  fit  out  a  pinnace,  under  ookif 
I.  O 
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CHAPTER  of  his  exclusive  rights  of  trade,  with  orders,  it  was  said. 


VIII. 


.  to  capture  all  water  craft  belonging  to  the  Maryland  col- 

1635.  onists.  This  cruiser)  was  pursued  by  two  armed  boats 
from  St.  Mary's,  and  a  miniature  naval  engagement  fol- 
lowed, in  which  several  men  were  killed  and  the  officers 
of  the  pinnace  made  prisoners.  The  Isle  of  Kent  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  victorious  Marylanders.  Clay- 
borne,  who  escaped  to  Virginia,  was  claimed  by  Calvert 
as  a  fugitive  from  justice ;  but  Harvey  thought  proper 
to  send  bim  to  England. 

The  Virginians  looked  upon  the  Maryland  colonists 
as  intruders,  and  the  grant  of  that  province  as  an  en- 
croachment. They  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  take 
sides  with  Clayborn^.  Harvey,  the  governor,  was  un- 
popular on  other  accounts,  especially  by  reason  of  certain 
grants  of  land,  as  to  which  he  was  accused  of  favoritism. 
He  was  suspended  from;  office  by  the  council,  and,  on 
April  2S.  petition  of  many  inhabitants,  an  assembly  was  called  to 
receive,  complaints  against  him.  Harvey  agreed  to  go 
tp-England  to  answer  such  charges  as  might  be  laid  be- 
fore the  king,-and  John  West  was  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil to  act  as  governor  in  the  interval.  The  persons  sent 
home  to  accuse  Harvey  were  not  even  admitted  to  a 

1636.  hearing,  and  the  deposed  governor  returned  to  Virginia 
with  a  new  commission',  under  which  he  remained  in 
office  three  or  four  y^ars  longer,  till  at  length  he  was 

1639.  superseded  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 

Maryland,  meimwhile,  continued  to  receive  additional 
settlers,  though  not  in  any  considerable,  numbers.  Be-r 
sides,  liberal  grants  to  those  already  there,  the  proprietary 
promised  t6  all  new-comers  a  thousand  acres  of  )and  for 
every  five  men  transported  to  the  colony,  these  grants  to 
be  erected  into  manors,  to  be  held  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
twenty  shillings  for  every  thousand  acres,  payable  in 
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commodities.     Immigrants  of  less  means  were  promised  chapteu 
a  hundred  acres  for  themselves,  as  many  more  for  their  ' 

wives,  a  hundred  for  each  man  servant,  fifty  for  each  1636. 
child,  and  the  same  foi  each  maid  servant,  to  be  held  at 
a  like  rent.  Through  these  quit-rents  the  proprietor 
hoped  to  derive  some  return  for  his  heavy  outlays,  which 
amounted  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  colony  to'd£40,000, 
or  about  $192,000. 

Ali*eady  an  assembly  had  been  lield,  and  a  body  of  1635. 
laws  had  been  enacted;  but  these  the  proprietary  had 
rejected  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  charter,  the  in- 
itiative in  legislation  belopged  to  him.  He  presently 
sent  over  a  set  of  statutes  drawn  up  by  himself,-  to  be 
laid  before  a  second  assembly;  but  that  body  declined  1638. 
to  admit  the  initiative  claimed  by  the  proprietary,  or  to 
sanction  his  proposed  laws.  Clayborne's  officers,  cap- 
tured in  the  sea-fight,  were  tried  before  this  assembly 
for  murder,  and  found  guilty.  Clayborne  himself  was 
attainted,  and  his  property  at  Kent  Island  confiscated. 

Lord  Baltimore  having  yielded  the  disputed  point  of 
the  initiative,  a  third  assehibly  was  held,  at  which  the  1639. 
first  statutes  of  Maryland  were  enacted.  This  assembly 
was  composed  partly  of  deputies  from  the  several  liundreds 
into  which  the  colony  had  been'  divided,  and  partly  of  in- 
dividuals specially  summoned  by  the  governor.  The  first 
business  was  an  act  "  establishing  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly," which  confirmed  the  constitution  of  that  borfy  as 
above  described — a  constitution  which  remained  in  force 
as  long  as  Maryland  continued  a  colony,  except  that  sub* 
sequently  those  called  by  special  summons  sat  apart  as 
an  upper  house,  with  a  negative  on  the  deputies.  Yet 
the  individual  right  of  each  freeman  to  be  present  in  the 
assembly  was  but  gradually  disused.  At  this  very  ses- 
sion, and  also  in  subsequent  assemblies,  individuals  were 
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CHAPTER  admitted  to  take  their  seats  ia  persop,  on  the  ground  of 

non-assent  on  their  part  to  the  appointment  of  burgesses 

1639.  from  those  hundreds  ta  which  they  belonged. 

After  thus  legalizing  its  own  Constitution,  and  adopt- 
ing certain  rules  of  proceeding,  the  assembly  took  in  hand 
a  number  of  bills  establishing  a  system  of  municipal  law. 
These  bills  were  carried  forward  to  their,  last  stage,  but, 
for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  tiiey  did  not  re- 
ceive the  final  assent  of  the  assembly.  An  act  was 
passed  instead,  in  sixteen  short  sections,  a  sort  of  re- 
capitulation of  those  bills,  but  less  precise  and  exact. 
Among  these  unpassed  bills  was  one  relating  to  crimes 
and,  punishments,  which  deserves  notice,  as  throwing 
some  light  on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  colonists. 
This  bill  created,  besides  treasons,  which  were  very 
comprehensive,  fourteen  felonies. punishable  with  death. 
Among  them,  assault  upon  the  governor,  or  any  judge, 
attended  with  bloodshed ;  giving  or  selling  guns  or  pow- 
der to  the  Indians,  or  teaching  them  their  use ;  polyg- 
amy ;  sacrilege ;  idolatry ;  sorcery  and  blasphemy,  de- 
fined to  be  <<  a  cursing  or  wicked  speaking  of  God :''  the 
puni^ment  in  the  last  three  cases  to  be  by  burning. 
Seven  other  felonies  were  enumerated,  for  which  the  of- 
fender was  to  suffer  death  by  hanging,  ^<  except  he  can 
read  clerk-like,  and  thcA  he  shall  lose  his  hand,  or  be 
burned  in  the  hand  or  forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
forfeit  hid  land  and  goods."  This  was  *^  the  benefit  of 
clergy"  borrowed  from  the  English  law.  One  of  these 
felonies  to  which  «*  book  was  allowed"  was  "  stealth  of 
one's  self,  which  is  the  imlawful  departure  of  a  servant 
out  of  service,  or  out  of  the  colony,  without  the  privity 
or  consent  of  the  master  or  mistress."  The  act  of  a  sub- 
sequent assembly  made  this  offense  capital  on  the  first 
conviction.     Among  the  inferior  offenses  enumerated  in 
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these  bills,  and  made  punishable  by  impifisonment,  fine,  chapter 
or  whipping,  were  "  withdrawing  one's  self  out  of  the       ■ 
province  to  teside  among  any  Indians  not  Christianized ;"  1639. 
fornication ;  adultery ;  not  making  proper  provisiozl  of 
food,  lodging,  or  clothing  for  servants,  or  not  fulfilling 
contracts  with  them ;  disobedience  or   neglect  on  the 
part  of  servants;  working  on  the'Jjord's  day,  or  other 
holy  days ;  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  or  on  other  days  \^herein 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  England  ;  giving  falsft 
alarms,  or  not  answering  An  alarm. . 

The  law  actually  passed  made  no  such  specific  provii^- 
ions.  For  crimes  extending  to  life  or  member,  the  of- 
fender was  to  be  first  indicted,  and  then  tried  by  a  jiiry 
of  *«  twelve  jfreemen  at  the  least ;"  the  court,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  governor  and  council,  to  inflict  such  punish- 
ment as  they  might  think  the  offense  deserved.  In  civil 
cases  the  governor  was  sole  judge,  with  the  assistance, 
however,  of  Such  coiinselors  as  he  saw  fit  to  Cfill  in. 
He  was  to  do  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  '« Iti^da* 
ble  usages"  of  the  province ;  and  when  other  rule  was 
wanting,  the  law  of  Rngland  was  to  govern.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  people  at  the  Isle  of  Kent,  the  dom- 
mahder  there  wai^  authorized  to  hold  civil  and  criminid 
courts  in  the  govemot's  stead ;  and  nwnthly  or  couh^ 
courts,  like  those  of  Virginia,  were  presently  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "rest  of  the  province.  The  probata 
of  wills  and  granting  of  administrations  t(ras  given  t6  the 
secretary.  The  assembly  itself,  as  in  Virginia  and  New 
IJngland,  remaiiied  the  final  court  of  ajjipeal.  When  the 
goods  of  a  creditot  were  Hot  sufl&dient  to  pay  his  debts, 
they  were  to  be  sold  "at  an  outcry,'"  add  the  prooeed^ 
to  be  distributed,  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  clainte, 
among  the  creditors  "inhabiting  within  the  province."  ^ 

This  exclusion  of  foreign  creditors  was  borrowed  from 
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CHAPTER  Virginia,  in  which  province  they  could  not  even  sue  ex- 
_^__  cept  for  the,  price  of  goods  sold  to  he  transported  thither. 
1639.  Debts  due  the  proprietary,  and  fees  of  public  officers, 
were  entitled,  however,  to  priority  of  payment ;  but  those 
contracted  for  *«  wines  and  strong  waters"  were  only  to 
oome  in  after  all  others  were  fully  paid.  Every  person 
employed  in  planting  tobacco  was  required  to  plant  and 
tend  two  acres  of  corn.  Provision  wa^  made  for  building 
a  water-mill  at  the  public  expense. 

It  was  provided  in  this  same  act,  in  the  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  "  Holy  Church  within  this  province 
shall  have  all  hei  rights  and  liberties."  .  As  the  proprie- 
tor and  most  of  the  colonists  were  Catholics,  it  must  have 
been  the  Catholic  Church  that  wa3>  meant.  Yet  it  was 
Qo  part  of  Lord  Baltimore's  plan  to  establish  an  exclu- 
sive Catholic  qolony.  A^  proclamation  of  the  governor 
had  expressly  prohibited  « c^l  unseasonable  disputations 
in  point  of  religipn,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  and  qaiet  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  opening 
of  faction  in  religion ;"  and  under  this  proclamation  one 
William  Lewis,  a  zealous  Catholic,  for  his  abuse  of  a 
book  of  Protestant  sermons,  which  certain  indented  serv- 
ai^ts  delighted  to  read,  and  forbidding  them  to  read  it, 
bad  been  fined)  and  obliged  to  give  security  to  keep  the 
peace.  It  was  quite  as  much  as  the  state  of  feeling  in 
England  would  permit  that  the  public  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religipn  should  be  allowed  in  the  colony  ;  it 
never  would  have  be^n  endured  that  Protestantism  should 
be  excluded.  Baltimore  was .  no  zealot ;  his  great  ob- 
ject was  to  procure  settlers,  and  he  presently  sent  agents 
for  that  purpose,  though  Yrithout  suocess,  even  to  Puri- 
tan New  England. 

The  large  quantities  of  tobaoco  produced  in  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  the  other  English  settlements  in  the  West 
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Indies,  added  to  the  increased  crop  of  Virginia  and  Mary-  chapter 

land,  had  reduced  the  price  of  this  staple  to  threepence, 

about  six  cents,  per  pound.  Alarmed  at  this  reduction,  1639. 
the  Virginia  Assembly  made  fresh  efforts,  by  diminish- 
ing the  quantity,  to  raise  the  value.  In  order  to  bring 
down  the  total  produce  for  the  year  to  a  million  and  a 
half  of  pounds,  half  the  crop  was  ordered  to  be  burned, 
and  the  crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years  were  to  be 
kept  still  smaller.  But  tobacco  was  the  currency  as 
well  as  the  staple  of  the  colony,  and  to  obviate. the  diffi- 
culty in  paying  debts  likely  to  arise  from  this  diminish- 
ed production,  all  creditors  were  required  to  take  forty 
pounds  for  the  hundred,  and  to  be  content,  <<  during  the 
stint,"  witli  receiving  two  thirds  even  of  that  reduced 
amount.  Such  was  the  first  American  s(op  law.  The 
tobacco  made  the  next  year  was  not  to  be  sold  for  less 
than  a  shilling  a  pound,  nor.  that  of  the  succeeding  crop 
for  less  than  two  shillings,  under  pain  of  j(brfeiture.  How 
this  scheme  succeeded  we  are  not  informed. 
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CHAPTEE   IX. 

I 

PEOGRESS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  CONNECTICUT.  PROVI- 
PENCE,  RHOCtE  ISLANP.  NEW  HATEN.  NEW  SOMERSET. 
MAINE. 

CHAPTER  Immediately  after  the  election  in  Massachusetts, 


IX. 


.  at  ^hioh  the  freemen  had  reclaimed  their  rights  of  legis- 
1634.  lation,  three  deputies  from  each  of  the  «ight  principal 
^^y-  plantations  took  their  spats  with  the  magistrates,  and  this 
first  representative  court  proceeded  to  the  enactment  of 
some  important  laws.  The  session  was  held  in  the  Bos- 
ton meeting-house,  and  lasted  thrcie  days.  It  was  or^ 
dered  that  jurors  be  selected  in  each  town,  and  that  i^l 
oases  involving  life  or  Jbanishment  bfe  tried  by  jury  or  by 
the  General  Court.  Rejecting  that  system  of  poll  taxa- 
tion which  prevailed  in  Virginia^  all  rates  and  public 
charges  were  to  be  levied  "  according  to  every  man's  es*- 
tate,  and  with  consideration  of  all  other  his  abilities,  and 
not  according  to  the  number  of  his  persons."  A  sea-fort 
was  ordered  to  be  built,  to  command  the  entrance  into 
Boston  harbor.  The  regulations  respecting  trespassing 
swine — the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  political  change — 
were  repealed,  and  this  matter  was  left  to  the  several 
towns.  It  proved,  however,  an  embarrassing  subject,  and 
was  often  afterward  before  the  court  The  next  year  the 
practice  of  impounding  stray  animals  was  introduced, 
much  the  same  as  exists  at  present.  The  year  after, 
a  special  officer,  called  a  "  hog-reave,"  was  ordered  to  be 
elected  in  each  town,  to  look  after  those  animals ;  but 
frequent  changes  afterward  in  the  law  upon  this  subject 
showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
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interests  of  the  corn-growers  and  the  pig-oWners,     A  chapter 
small  matter,  this,  for  history,  but  why  smaller  than  other  ...^...1.1^ 
like  conflicts  of  interest,  of  which  so  much  of  pur  politios  1634. 
consists  ? 

While  the  court  was  still  sitting,  six  <<  great  thipt^ 
arrived,  "  with  store  of  passengers  and  cattle,"  followed 
within  a  month  by  fifteen  more.  John  Humphrey,  one 
of  the  original  patentees  of  the  colony,  but  who  had  hith- 
erto remained  at  home,  came  out  in  one  of  these  shipift, 
with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Susan,  bringing  with  him  a  quan- 
tity of  ordnance,  muskets,  and  powder,  a  present  from 
"godly  people- in  England,'^  who  began  now  "  to  aippre^ 
hend  a  special  hand  bf  dod  in  raising  this  plantation.'' 
He  brought,  also,  <<  propositions  from  some  persons  of 
great  quality  and  estate,  and  of  special  note  for  piety," 
evincing  an  intention^  if  certain  points  were  conceded,  of 
joining  the  Massachusetts  colonists. 

To  all  Mends,  indeed,  of  divil  and  religious  freedom, 
the  state  of  things  ii^  Englatid  was  exceedingly  discour- 
aging. Laud  and  the  perfidious  WentwQrth,  fit  instru- 
ments of  despotism,  carried  every  thing  their  own  way ; 
and  the  king's  proclaimed  resolution^  to  call  no  more 
Parliaments  seemed  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  redress. 
The  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  already  mentioned,  with 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  others,  who  acted,  a  few  years  later, 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  English  affairs,  had  obtained 
fix)m  the  Earl  of  Warwick  a  conveyance  of  all  that  tract  1631. 
of  New  England,  extending  westward  from  Narragaii-  ^^'  ^''' 
set  River  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the  ooa^ 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  By  what  right  Warwick 
made  this  conveyance  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  wa« 
subsequently  alleged  by  the  people  of  Connecticut  that 
he  had  a  grant  from  the  Council  for  New  England,  and 
a  charter  from  the  king ;  but  no  such  documents  are  now 
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CHAPTER  in  existence,  and  probably  never  were  ;  at  least,  no  such 
„„«„,.„^  charter.  Whatever  the  title  of  these  lords  and  gentle- 
1634.  men  might  be,  they  entertained  the  project  of  removing 
to  America,  and  of  uniting  themselves  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony.  But  their  ideas  of  governntent,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  did  not  correspond  with  those  preva- 
lent in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  time  came  other  less  agreeable  news. 
Notwithstanding  a  detailed  answer  by  the  magistrates  to 
the  complaints  of  Morton  and  others,  and  exculpatory  cer- 
tific^ates  from  the  old  planters,  sent  home  the  year  before, 
a  new  petition  to  the  Privy  Counci^i  on  the  part  of  Mor- 
ton  and  his,  associates,  had  led  to  veicy  alarming  proceed- 
ings., The  Council  for  New  England,  summoned  to  an- 
swer to  this  petition,  as  being  in  some  sort  responsible 
for  the*  general  oversight  of  all  the  territories  within  their 
patent,  not  only  disclaimed  having  any  hand  in  the  mat- 
ters complained  of,  but  added  new  and  serious  charges 
of  their  own.  They  accused  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany of  having  <<  surreptitiously  obtained  a  grant  of  lands 
previously  conveyed  to  others,"  whose  tenants  and  rep- 
resentatives they  had  "thrust  out;"  for  which  lands, 
without  the  privity  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  they 
had  obtained  a  royal  charter,  "whereby, they  whcdly  ex- 
cluded themselves  from  the  public  government  of  the 
loounoil  authorized  for  those  affairs,  and  made  themselves 
A  free  people,  and  so  framed  unto  themselves  both  new 
laws  and  new  conceits  of  matters  of  religion,  and  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  orders  and  government ; 
puixishing  diverse  that  would  not  approve  thereof,  some 
by  whipping,  an4  others  by  burning  their  houses  over 
{heir  heads,  and  some  by  banishing,  and  all  this  partly 
under  other  pretenses,  though,  indeed,  for  no  other  causa 
save  only  to  make  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the 
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country,  and  unoonsoionable  in  their  new  laws."     The  chapter 
Council  for  New  England  represented  themsdves  as. 


wholly  unable  to  redress  these  grievanoes,  and  they  1634. 
humbly  referred  the  whole  matter  to  their  lordships  of 
the  Privy  Council,  to  take  such  steps  <<  as  might  best 
sort  with  their  wisdoms ;"  upon  which  reference  their 
lordships  saw  <<  a  necessity  for  his  majesty  to  take  the 
whole  business  into  his  own  hands." 

A  Commission, ,  with  Laud  at  its  head,  had  been 
also  appointed,  to  which  was  given  full  power  over  the 
American  plantations  to  revise,  the  laws,  to  regulate  ihe 
Church,  and  to  revoke  charters.  The  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Company  resident  In  England  had  been 
called  upon  by  this  commission  to  deliver  up  their  pat- 
ent, and  Cradock  had  written  to  have  it  sent  over.  It 
had  even  been  proposed  to  stop  the  ships  bound  for  Mas- 
sachusetts— a  measure  only  prevented  by  the  urgenoy 
of  the  merchants  who  owned  them.  A  letter  from  Mor<r 
ton  to  one  of  the  old  plai^ters  was  communicated  to  the 
magistrates,  in  which  he  alleged  that  a  governor  geiieral 
for  New  England  was  already  oommissioned. 

This  news  produced  the  greatest  alarm.  The  magis* 
tratesj.with  divers  of  the  elders,  met  forthwith  at  CastlQ  July. 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  iimer  harbor  of  BostoOi 
and  agreed  upon  the  erection  of  a  fortification  theroi  and 
to  advance  the  means  themselves  until  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Court.  Dudley  and  Winthrop  wiote  private 
letters  of  intercession  to  En^and,  while  the  governoi  and 
assistants,  in  a  public  letter  to  Cradock,  excused  them- 
selves for  not  sending  over  the  patent,  as  no  steps  could 
be  taken  in  a  matter  so  important  before  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Court. 

When  that  body  came  together,  it  took  aotive  meaa?  Sept.  i. 
ures  for  defense.     Money  was  voted  for  the  fort  in  Boik 
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ciUPTEft  ton  harbot ;    the  f^  in   the  town  was  ordered  to  be 

IX. 

•  atmed ;  other  forts  were  to  be  oonuneneed  at  Dorchester 

1634.  ftlid  Ch^lestowa;  tod  power  was  given  to  impress  labor- 
ers {of  the  piirpose*  A  cannoneer  i^as  appointed^  and 
ovetseeirs  of  powdet  and  shot ;  militwy  watches  were  ot*- 
dered  to  be  kept  in  all  the  towns ;  and  Dudleys,  Winthropj 
Haynee^  Humphrey^.and  Endiodtt  were  Appointed  oom^ 
ndssioners  <<  to  consult)  direct,  and  give  «omtiiand  for  the 
managing  and  ordeifing  of  any  war  that  might  befall  for 
the  spade  of  a  yeW  neit  enstdngj  and  till  further  order." 
In  the  midst  of  these  preparations^  a  dangerous  dis^ 
pute'as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers  broke  out 
between  the  magistrates  and  the  de|)iities.  In  the  course 
1633.  o[  the  ptevioils  year,  01dhat|l)  the  Indian  trader,  with 
three  companioils,  had  traveled  ovet-landas  fat  as  the 
Dutch  and  Plymouth  trading-housei^  on  the  Connecti- 
cut^ and  had  brought  back  very  flattening  reports  of  that 
country*  The  people  of  Newtown,  dissatisfied  with  their 
situation,  had  sent  explorers  thither^  and  they  now  asked 
permission  of  the  court  to  remove  and  settle  there.  'It 
was  objected,^  however,  tiiat  such  a  Removal  would  be  a 
violation  of  theif  oaths  as  freemen,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  «*  coriamottWealth/*  still 
weak^  and  now  in  danger  of  being  cmsailed.  Perils  from 
the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  l^ere  also  alleged,  and  the 
danger  of  settling  without  a  patent  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Massachusetts  charter^  Not  were  more  mystical  rea<« 
ions  wanting.  «  The  removal  of  a  candlestick  is  a  great 
judgment^  which  ought  to  be  avoided/^  Thesd  arguments 
decided  a  majority  of  the  magistrates  against  granting 
permission ;  but  fit  majority  of  the  deputies,  amounting 
to  a  majority  of  the  whole  court,  were  inclined  the  other 
way.  Were  the  magistrates,  under  these  circumstances, 
entitled  to  a  negative  ?     The  dispute  on  this  point  grew 
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very  warm,  and  the  session  was  adjourned.  When  the  chapter. 
court  reassembled,  Cotton  preached  a  sermon  in  favnr 
of  the  magistrates'  negative ;  <<  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  1634* 
30  to  assist  him,  and  to  bless  his  own  ordinance,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  court  went  on  cheerfully."  The  Newtown 
petitioners,  upon  promise  of  certain  neighboring  lands, 
were  induced  to  forego  their  project  of  removal,  and  the 
necessity  pf  deciding  the  disputed  question  of  authority 
was  thus  for  the  tinje  avoided. 

Stoughton,  one  of^  the  deputies,  not  content  tims  to 
let  the  matter  rest,  circulated  a  small  treatise  in  manu- 
script, in  which  he  argued  against  the  magistrates'  nega- 
tive, and  also  maintained  that  the  office  of  governor  was 
merely  ministerial ;  and  for  this  offense  he  Was  presently 
summoned  before  the  magistrates.  Not  finding  the  sup-  1635. 
port  he  had  expected  firom  the  deputie^t  he  desired  "  that  ^^^^ 
the  said  book  might  forthwith  be  bi^rned  as  weak  apd 
offensive/'  Even  this  humble  submission  did  not  save 
him,  for  the  court  inlposed,  as  an  additional  punishm^t, 
incapacity  fojf  three  years  to  hold  office.  , 

In  the  case  of  Roger  Williams  had  occturred  a  pre- 
vious instance  of  like  magisterial  interference  with  free- 
dom of  opinion.  That  zealous  young  minister,  after  a 
two  years'  residence  at  Plymouth,  had  returned  to  Salem,  1633. 
where,  though  not  in  any  office,  he  <<  exercised  by  way 
of  prophecy"  to  the  acceptance  and  edification  of  the 
Church.  During  his  late  residence  at  Plymouth,  Will-^ 
iams  had  presented  to  the  magistrates  there  a  manu- 
script treatise,  in  which  he  had  denied  any  validity  in.  a 
royal  patent,  especially  from  such  kings  as  the  present 
one  and  his  father,  to  give  title  to  lands  in  Amerioa. 
Called  upon  by  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  who 
still  regarded  him  with  some  suspicion,  to  produce  a  oopy 
of  this  treatise,  in  which  treason  was  thought  to  lurk, 
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CHAPTER  Williams  had  written  a  submissive  letter,  in  which  he 

IX. 

offered  his  book,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  burned.     In  the 

1634.  light  of  this  letter,  the  offensive  passages  appeared  <<  very 
obscure,  and  to  admit  of  doubtful  interpretation ;"  and 

January,  the  magistrates,  after  consultation  with  Cotton  and  Wil- 
son,  agreed  to  pass  the  matter  over  upon  Williams's  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegicmoe  to  the  king.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  he  escaped  from  this  difficulty,  when  his  un- 
compromising zeal  involved  both  himself  and  Endioott  in 
another.  Just  befbre  the  late  alarming  news  from  En- 
gland, Williams  had  persuaded  Endioott,  the  military 
commaiider  at  Salem,  to  out  from  his  colors  the  red  cross. 
Scruples  on  the  subject  of  this  cross  in  the  colors  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  Endioott  and  Williams.  It  was 
commonly  esteemed  in  Massachusetts  "  a  relic  of  anti- 
Christ,"  a  popish  symbol  savoring  of  superstition,  and  not 
to  be  countenanced  by  Christian  men.  But  would  not 
such  a  defacement,  especially  at  this  crisis,  assume  the  ap« 
pearance  of  an  open  renunciation  of  the  king's  authority  ? 

1635.  A  complaint  was  presently  lodged  with  the  magi^ 
January,  trates,  who  called  in  the  elders  to  advise,  not  only  as  to 

the  cross  in  the  colors,  but  as  to  the  general  policy  to 
be  adopted  in  the  present  threatening  aspect  of  affairs. 
It  was  agreed  unanimously  by  the  elders,  that  if  a  gov- 
ernor general  were  sent  over,  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted; and  that  the  colonists  ought  to  defend  « their 
lawfal  possessions,"  forcibly  if  they  could,  or  if  too  weak 
for  that,  by  "avoidance  and  delays."  The  question  of 
the  cross  in  the  colors  proved  more  difficult  of  solution, 
March,  and  was  referred  to  the  next  General  Court.  That  court 
May.    also  postponed  it,  and  meanwhile  the  commissioners  for 

military  affairs  ordered  all  the  colors  to  be  laid  aside. 
May.         Several  new  members  having  been  added  to  that  com- 
mission, it  was  now  intrusted  with  entire  control  over  the 
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military  array  of  the  colony,  with  authority  to  make  war  chapter 

either  offenmve  or  defensive,  and  to  imprison,  or,  in  case ^ 

of  resistance,  to  put  to  death""  any  that  they  shall  judge  1635. 
to  be  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth."  This  dictatorial 
power,  wisely  limited  till  the  next  court,  was  renewed 
at  several  successive  sessions.  The  governor  was  to 
have  a  guard  of  six  men  with  halberds  and  swords.  A 
beabon,  to  be  fired  in  case  of  alarm,  was  ordered  to  be 
set  up  on  Sentry  Hill,  in  Boston..  An  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Commonwealth  was  imposed  upon  all  resident 
non-freemen,  and  trade  with  any  ships  was  prohibited 
without  leave  of  the  magistrates.  The  charge  of  diet- 
ing the  assistants  and  deputies  during  the  general  courts 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Fines 
were  imposed  for  absence  from  public  worship.  Grand 
juries  were  ordered  to  be  appointed  twice  a  year,  to  give 
information  of  all 'breaches  of  orders. 

This  court  was  no  sooner  over  than  Williams  found 
himself  a  fourth  time  in  trouble.  He  denied  the  lawfrd- 
ness  of  the  oath  imposed  on  the  non-freemen,  on  the 
ground,  it  would  seem,  of  the  sinfulness  of  joining  with 
the  unregenerate  in  any  religious  act.  He  also  ques- 
tioned the  law  compelling  attendemce  on  public  worship. 
Amid  all  his  whimsies,  the  vigorous  intellect  of  Williams 
had  seized  the  great  idea  of  what  he  called  "  soul-liberty," 
the  inviolable  freedom  of  opinion,  that  is,  on  the  subject 
of  religion — an  idea  at  that  time  wholly  novel,  but  whichi 
by  its  gradual  reception,  has  wrought,  in  the*  course  of 
two  centuries,  such  remarkable  changes  in  Christendom. 
So  alarming  a  heresy  was  not  suffered  to  go  long  unre** 
buked.  Being  sent  for  by  the  magistrates^  Williams  was  April  30. 
<<  heard  before  all  the  ministers,  and  very  clearly  con- 
futed." Endicott  was  at  first  inclined  to  support  hitn^ 
but  finally  <<  gave  place  to  the  truth." 
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CHAPTER      At  the  Court  of  Elections,  a  few  days  after,  the  free- 

^ men  followed  up  the  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office  by 

1635.  choosing  Haynes  as  governor,  a  choice  agreed  upon  by 
^8y  6.  deputies  from  the  towns,  who  came  together  for  that  pur- 
pose previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  court — ^the  first  in- 
stance of  the  <<  caucus  system"  on  record.  Ludlow,  the 
late  deputy,  who  seems  to  have  expected  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, was  so  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  that  he  called 
in  question  the  validity  of  the. election ;  to  which  the  free- 
men replied  by  leaving  him  out  of  the  magiatracy.  Rich- 
ard Bellingham,  who  had  arrived  during  the  preceding 
year,  was  chosen  in  Ludlow's  place  as  deputy  governor. 
A  joint  committee  of  four  magistrates  and  one  delegate 
from>  each  town,  chosen  by  the  assembled  freemen,  to 
which  En4icott's  oonduct  in  the  case  of  the  mutilated 
colors  was  referred,  reported  <'  that  he  had  offended  many 
ways;  in  rashness,  uncharitableness,  indiscretion,  and 
exceeding  the  limits  of  his  authority ;"  whereupon  the 
court  sentenced  him  <<  to  be  sadly  admonished,"  and  de- 
clared, him  incapable  of  office  for  a  year.  But  this  sen- 
tence related  V  more  to  form  than  to  substance.  The 
scruples  about  the  cross  in  the  colors  stiU  remained.  It 
was  proposed  to  substitute  the  v^hite  and  red  rose  in- 
stead ;  but  final  action  was  delayed  to  wait  the  opinion 
of  certain  of  "the  most  wise  and  godly  in  England,"  to 
whom  the  ministers  proposed  to  write.  Meanwhile^  the 
colors  remained  disused. 

Leave  was  given  at  this  court  to  the  people  of  Rox- 
bury  and  Watertown  to  remove  where  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided they  cqntinued  under  the  jurisdiction.  They  al- 
leged the  want  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle  as  their  rea- 
son for  removal.  A  bark  having  arrived  from  England 
with  twenty  servants,  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
to  plant  on  the  Connecticut,  the  project  of  removing  thith- 
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er  was  revived.     The  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  was  also  chapter 

IX. 

occupied,  and  a  town  established  there  called  Newbury^ 

of  which  Richard  Dummer  was  a  principal  founder.  1635. 
Some  of  the  new  comers  of  the  last  year  had  removed  to 
Agawam,  which  they  called  Ipswich,  and  a  church  had 
been  gathered  there,  of  which  Nathaniel  Ward  was  chos- 
en teacher.  The  famous  Norton,  afterward  minister  of 
Boston,  who  arrived  in  New  England  toward  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  was  soon  after  settled  at  Ipswich  as 
Ward's  colleague.  Another  body  of  new  comers  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  gathered  a  church  at  Wissagus- 
set,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Weymouth,  Near 
by,  at  Hingham,  was  another  new  plantation.  A  set- 
tlement was  also  begun  at  Marblehedd.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  now  numerous  emigrants  to  find  conven- 
ient situations.  Unwooded  meadows,  affording  hay  and 
pasturage  for  cattle,  were  chiefly  sought  for.  As  the 
best  points  on  the  coast  were  already  taken  up,  some  of 
the  new  comers  ventured  inland,  and  Dedham  and  Con^ 
cord,  the  first  interior  towns,  began  now  to  be  settled. 
An  important  law,  enacted  the  next  year,  prohibited  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  any  new  town,  at  a  greater 
distance  than  half  a  mile  from  the  meeting-house.  Lands 
were  seldom  granted  to  individuals,  but  only  to  compa- 
nies associated  together  for  settling  a  plantation.  The 
New  England  settlements  were  thus  made  villages,  dif- 
fering, in  that  respect,  fnom  those  of  Virginia,  whence 
resulted  a  concentrated  population  and  a  co-operative  en- 
ergy, not  without  important  social  results.  As  these 
regulations  had  chiefly  in  view  the  religion?  organization 
of  the  settlers,  care  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  theoc- 
racy by  forbidding  any  but  church  members  to  vote  in 
town  affairs. 

The  Council  for  New  England,  before  making  a  for- 
I.  P 
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CHAPTER  mal  surrender  of  their  patent,  had  divided  their  whole 


IX. 


.  territory  into  twelve  portions  or  provinces,  ^uBsigned  to 
1635,  eight  principal  members,  to  whom  the  king  was  re- 
quested to  issue  proprietary  charters,  like  that  granted 
to  Lord  Baltimore.  The  Earl  of  Sterling  had  for  his 
share  the  district  from  St.  Croix  to  Pemaquid  Point; 
but  this  region,  like  the  adjoining  province  of  Nova  Soo- 
tia,  was  claimed  by  the  French  as  a  part  of  Acadie. 
Long  Island,  Nantucket,  and  Martha's  Vineyard  were 
also  assigned  to  the  Earl  of  Sterling.  Grorges  had  two 
provinces,  inqluding  his  portion  of  the  old  grant  of  Laoo« 
nia,  extending  from  the-  Kennebec  to  the  Piscataqua. 
Mason  retained  his  province  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
district  west  of  Narraganset  Bay  was  assigned  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  other  provinces,  as  no  claim  to  them  was  ever  set  up 
under  this  division.  It  was  arranged  that  Gorges  should 
go  to  New  England  as  governor  general,  supported  by  a 
force  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  ten  to  be  contributed 
fpr  each  province.  The  vessel  he  was  to  go  in  broke 
in  launching ;  and  this  accident,  which  prevented  his  de- 
parture, was  regarded  in  Massachusetts  as  a  special  Prov- 
idence. Yet  the  news  from  England  still  continued  alarms 
ing.  Mason,  who  claimed  by  prior  grant  a  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  territory,  had  caused  a  process  of  Quo 
Warranto  to  be  commenced  against  the  charter.  Wins- 
low  had  gone  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  colony  of  Plym- 
outh, to  solicit  a  commisusion  to  withstand  the  intru- 
sions of  the  French  and  Dutch — a  proceeding  esteemed 
in  Massachusetts  <*  ill-advised,  and  dangerous  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  colonies,  tending  to  establish  the  precedent 
of  doing  nothing  but  by  commission  out  of  England.'* 
Nor  was  it  attended  with  any  success ;  for  Winslow  was 
seized  in  the  midst  of  his  negotiations  on  complaint  of 
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Morton,  and  detained  in  prison  lor  upward  of  four  months,  chapter 
on  the  charge  of  having  presumed,  being  a  layman,  to         ' 
teach  in  the  church  at  Plymouth,  and  to  perform  the  1635. 
marriage  cer^nony. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  continued  their  encroach- 
ments. Razzillai,  governor  of  Acadie  for  the  Company 
of  New  France,  sent  an  armed  ship  to  Penobscot,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Plymouth  trading  house  there. 
Bills  on  France  were  given  for  the  goods,  and  the  men 
were  sent  home  with  a  message  that  the  French  cUimed 
to  PemJBUiuid  Point,  and  intended  to  *<displant"  all  the 
English  who  might  settle  ^beyond  that  limit.  Roused 
by  this  new  aggression,  the  people  of  Plymouth,  without  August, 
waiting  for  any  commission  from  Bngland,  attempted  to 
recover  their  trading  house  by  force.  They  hired  one 
ship  for  the  expedition,  and  sent  another  smaller  one  of 
their  own.  But  the  Frendi  were  strongly  posted ;  the 
two  s]}ips  spent  all  their  powder,  and  the  smaller  one 
came  back  for  supply  and  re-enforcement.  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court  were  applied  to  for  assistance,  Sept. 
and  they  offered  to  give  it  if  Plymouth  would  pay  the 
expense.  But  the  Plymouth  commissioners  insisted  that 
this  was  <*  a  common  cause  of  the  whole  country."  Upon 
this  difference  the  expedition  fell  through,  and  the  French 
remained  in  possession  of  Penobscot,  which  they  contin- 
ued to  hold  for  many  years. 

The  same  court  at  which  Plymouth  had  applied  for 
aid  against  the  French  was  much  occupied  with  the  case 
of  Roger  Williams,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  heresies 
lately  promulgated,  the  Salem  church  had  presumed  to 
elect  as  their  pastor,  in  place  of  Skelton,  lately  deceased. 
Williams  had  been  summoned,  in  consequence,  before  the  July. 
Court  of  Assistants,  and  divers  of  his  opinions — his  doe- 
trine,  in  particular,  <<  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
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CHAPTKR  punish  breaches  of  the  first  table"- — ^that  is,  ought  not  to 
'      enforce  religious  opinions  and  observances  by  law — ^had 
1635.  been  adjqdged  <*  erroneous  and  very  dangerous,"  and  the 
calling  him  to  office  at  Salem  «  a  great  contempt  of  au- 
thority."   As  a  further  token  of  displeasure,  the  petition 
o£  Salem  for  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land,  claimed  as  ap- 
pertaining to  that  town,  was  refused.     Instead  of  quietly 
submitting  to  this  refusal,  Williams  and  the  Salem  church 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  other  churches,  calling  on  them 
to  exercise  church  discipline  upon  magistrates  who  had 
consented  to  such  a  piece  of  injustice.     This  letter  the 
magistrates  denounced  as  seditious ;  they  denied  any  ac- 
countability in  thei^  political  character-to  the  particular 
churches  to.  which  they  belonged ;  thfey  claimed,  rather, 
at:  least  in  conjunction  with  the  deputies  .and  th^  elders, 
a  controlling  power  over  each  particular  church. 
Sept.         When  the  General  Court  met,  Endicott  "  made  a  pro- 
testation," justifying  the  offensive  letter,   for  which  he 
was  committed.     But  he  acknowledged  his  errot  the  same 
day,  and  was  discharged.     The  Salem  deputies  were  re- 
fused seats  in  the  court,  and  were  sent  home  <*  to  bring 
satisfaction  for  that  letter,"  or  else  **  the  arguments  and 
names"  of  those  who  would  defend  it.     The  church  at 
Salem  began  to  falter ;  but  "Williams,  nothing  daunted, 
declared  his  intention,  if  they  would  not  separate  from 
"  the  a^nti-Christian  churches  in  the  bay,"  to  separate 
from  them.     This  threat  of  schism  filled  up  the  measure 
Oct.     of  his  offenses.     At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  General 
Court  he  was  again  "con vented" — all  the  ministers  in 
the  bay  being  present — and  charged  with  the  said  two 
letters.     Hq  justified  both,  and  maintained  all  his  opin- 
ions.    Being  offered  further  conference,  and  a  month  to 
prepare  for  it,  he  chose  to  dispute  on  the  spot.     Hooker 
was  appointed  to  dispute  with  him,  but  could  not  reduce 
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bim  from  any  of  his  errors.     So  the  next  morning  the  cnAPTEit 

court  sentenced  him  to  depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction.^ 

within  six  weeks,  all  the  ministers,  save  one,  approving  1635. 
the  sentence.  Who  the  dissentient  was  does  not  appear. 
As  winter  was  so  close  at  hand,  the  banished  Williams 
obtained  leave  to  remain  till  spring.  Being  called  in  ques- 
tion by  his  own  frightened  church,  he  renounced  their 
communion,  and  held  a  separate  assembly  of  a  few  faith- 
ful adherents  at  his  own  house.  He  even  refused  to  allow 
his  wife  to  join  him  in  any  acts  of  worship  because  she 
adhered  to  the  Salem  church. 

Pending  these  proceedings!,  three  commissioners  arrived 
at  Boston  on  behalf  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  Connecti- 
cut. They  were  John  Wihthrop  the  younger,  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  visit  to  England ;  his  father-in-law,  Hugh  Pe- 
ters, lately  minister  of  an  English  refugee  congregation  at 
the  Hague ;  and  Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  son  of  one  of  the  king's  principal  ministers,  but  him- 
self an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  Puritan.  These  conmiis- 
sioners  brought  instructions  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  Connecticut  River,  and  to  fortify  it ;  for  which  purpose 
they  were  furnished  with  the  necessary  means.  Already, 
before  their  arrival,  an.  extensive  scheme  of  emigration 
had  b^en  matured  in  Massachusetts.  Haynes,  the  gov- 
ernor, Hooker  and  Stone,  ministers  of  Newtown,  and 
Warham,  minister  of  Dorchester,  with  almost  the  entire 
churches  of  those  two  towns,  had  resolved  to  transfer 
themselves,  with  their  town  and  church  organizations,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  It  was  agreed  with  the 
commissioners  that,  in  case  the  lords  proprietors  of  Con- 
necticut should  remove  to  New  England,  room  should  be 
found  for  them  on  the  river ;  the  Massachtisetts  emigrants 
to  sell  out,  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  some  other  place. 

Several  families  from  Newtown,  with  others  from  Dor-     Oct. 
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CHAPTEa  Chester,  the  van  of  this  emigration,  led  by  the  disappoint- 

ed  Ludlow,  and  driving  their  cattle  before  them,  thread- 

1635.  ed  the  pathless  forests,  guided  by  the  compass,  and,  after 
an  arduous  journey  of  fourteen  days,  reached  the  Con- 
Nov.  neoticut  at  the  Plymouth  trading  house.  The  commis- 
sioners sent  a  party  by  water  from  Boston,  and  Fort 
Saybrook  was  commenced  at  the  river's  mouth,  thus 
anticipating  the  Dutch  of  Manhattan,  who  were  just 
about  taking  possession  of  it,  as  a  support  to  their  fort 
of  Good  Hope,  up  the  river,  situate  just  below  the  Plym- 
outh trading  house.  The  party  at  Saybrook  wasr  soon 
joined  by  Gardiner,  an  engineer  sent  from  England  by 
the  lords  proprietors,  with  a  small  vessel  and  a  supply  of 
provisions. 

The  winter  set  in  early,  and  with  great  severity ;  the 
river  was  soon  firozen,  and  the  Massachusetts  emigrants 
were  thus  disappointed  in  the  expected  arrival  of  a  ves- 
sel from  Boston  with  provisions  and  supplies.  Some, 
with  no  small  difficulty  and  hazard,  retraced  their  steps 
through  the  snowy  woods ;  others  descended  on  the  ice 
to  Fort  Saybrook,  and  returned  to  Boston  by  water. 
The  few  who  remained  through  the  winter  hardly  kept 
themselves  alive.  Most  of  the  cattle  perished ;  and  this 
heavy  loss  seemed  to  the  elder  Winthrop  and  other  op- 
posers  of  the  emigration  something  very  like  a  judgment. 
During  the  winter  a  rumor  began  to  spread  that  the 
banished  Williams  intended  to  establish  a  new  settle- 
ment out  of  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  patent. 
Should  this  project  be  carried  out,  the  magistrates  feared 
''  the  infection  would  easily  spread,"  memy  persons  being 
very  much  carried  away  "  with  apprehension  of  his  god- 
liness." To  prevent  such  an  untoward  result,  it  was 
resolved  to  arrest  Williams  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to 
England.     A  warrant  was  issued,  and  Captain  Under- 
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hill  was  dispatched  with  fourteen  men  to  execute  it ;  but  cuaptkh 
Williams  had  warning,  and  was  gone.  In  the  midst  of 
that  severe  winter  he  wandered  for  fourteen  weeks  in  1635. 
the  woods  without  a  guide,  with  no  settled  lodging,  and 
with  scanty  food.  He  found  refuge  at  last,  and  hospi- 
tality, from  Massasoit,  head  chief  of  the  Wampanoags, 
whom  he  had  known  While  at  Plymouth ;  and  presently, 
under  a  grant  from  that  chief,  he  commenced  a  little  1636. 
plantation  at  Seekonk,  on  the  east  side  of  Pawtucket'or 
Narraganset  River,  just  within  the  limits  of  the  Plym-  ^ 
outh  patent.  He  still  had  friends  in  that  colony ;  Brad- 
ford esteemed  him  a  man  <<  godly  and  zealous,  having 
many  precious  parts,  though  very  unsettled  in  judg-» 
ments ;"  but  the  influence  of  Massachusetts  was  felt 
there ;  and  Winslow,  who,  since  his  return  from.  En- 
gland, had  been  elected  Governor  ef  Plymouth,  sent 
to  Williams,  claiming  Seekonk,  and  suggesting  his  re- 
moval beyond  that  jurisdiction.  Thus  advised,  he  ordss- 
ed  the  Pawtucket,  and,  with  five  companions,  established 
an  independent  commimity  at  the  head  of  Narragan^t 
Bay,  beyond  the  territory  either  of  Massachusetts  or 
Plymouth,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  Indian  tribes,  and 
with  little  hope  of  sympathy  or  succor  on  the  part  of  ei- 
ther of  those  colonies.  A  grant  of  the  land  was  obtain- 
ed from  Canonicus,  head  sachem  of  the  Narragansets ; 
and  Williams  named  the  settlement  Providence,  in  oom« 
memoration  of  "  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his 
distress." 

Williams,  however,  was  not  the  first  settler  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Black- 
stone,  the  "old  planter,"  the  first  white  inhabitai^t  of 
the  peninsula  of  Boston,  had  removed,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore, to  the  same  Pawtucket  River,  but  higher  up,  where 
the  stream  still  bears  his  name.     He  had  received. from 
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CHAPTER  the  town  of  Boston,  under  the  established  regulation  on 
.that  subject,  his  grant  of  fifty  acres.     Like  Maverick  and 


IX. 


1636.  some  other  of  the  old  planters,  though  no  church  mem- 
ber, he  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  company ; 
but  he  sold  his  land,  bought  cattle,  and  removed.  He 
left  England  because  he  could  not  endure  the  lords 
bishops,  and  he  liked  the  <<  lords  brethr^'  just  as  little. 
Such  was  his  account  of  the  matter;  yet  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  Williams,  and  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

Not  discouraged  by  the  hardships  of  the  past  winter 
nor  the  prognostications  of  opposers,  the  emigration  to 
Connecticut  was  still  persevered  in.    Early  in  the  spring, 

March.  Hooker  and  Stone,  with  the  principal  part  of  tlieir  con- 
gregation, having  sold  out  their  improvements  at  New- 
town to  a  company  just  arrived  from  England,  traveled 
through  the  woods  on  Ludlow's  track,  driving  their  cat- 
tle before  them.  They- founded  the  tdwn  of  Hartford, 
The  Dorchester' people,  who  were  presently  joined  by 
Warham,  their  surviving  minister,  settled  a  little  above, 
-  at  Windsor.  The  men  of  Plymouth,  chagrined  at  see- 
ing possession  thus  taken  of  a  territory  which  they  had 
been  the  jfirst  to  occupy — an  enterprise  in  Which  Massa- 
chusetts had  declined  to  unite— demanded  of  the  emi- 
grants compensation  for  their  trading  house  and  the  lands 
about  it,  which  they  had  bought  of  the  Indians ;  and  ul- 
timately they  received  a  partial  indemnification.  A 
party  of  emigrants  from  Watertown  fixed  themselves  at 
Wethersfieldj  just  below  Hartford.  A  fourth  emigrant 
party  from  Roxbury,  led  by  Pynchon,  established  them- 
selves some  twenty  miles  higher  up  the  river,  at  Spring- 
field.  The  emigrants  took  with  them  a  commission,  of 
government,  the  joint  act  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  and  of  the  commissioners  representing  the  lords 
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proprietors  of  Connecticut.     The  places  which  they  va-  chaptek 
cated  were  filled  up  at  once  by  new  comers,  and  new 
churches  were  organized  at  Newtown  and  Dorchester,  1636. 
the  one  under  Shepherd,  the  other  under  Richard  Mather, 
whose  son  and  grandson  were  afterward  so  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

About  the  time  of  this  migration  the  government-  of 
Massachusetts  was  brought  nearly  into  the  shape  in  which 
it  remained  for  the  next  fifty  years.  The  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Court  were  reduced  to  two  in  a  year ; 
one  to  follow  the  Court  of  Elections,  the  other  in  the 
autumn.  The  deputies '  were  limited  to  two  for  the 
larger  towns,  and  one  for  the  smaller,  chosen  by  ballot, 
at  first,  for  each  separate  court,  but  afterward  for  a  year. 
They  were  not  required  to  be  residents  of  the  towns  for 
which  they  sat,  though  usually  they  were  so,  but  might 
be  chosen  from  the  colony  at  large.  The  governor  anid 
assistants,  who. had  all  along  acted  as  a  court  of  justice, 
were  required  to  hold  four  great  quarter  courts  yearly,  at 
Boston,  for  the  trial  of  more  considerable  cases.  Smaller  > 
cases  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  inferior  courts,  composed 
of  five  judges,  of  whom  one  at  least  was  to  be  an  assist- 
ant, the  others  to  be  selected  by  the  General  Court  from 
a  nomination  made  by  the  several  towns ;  but  only  the 
assistants  were  to  have  authority  to  issue  pocess.  These 
inferior  courts  were  to  be  held  quarterly  at  Ipswich,  Stf- 
lem,  Newtown,  and  Boston — ^the  rudiments  of  a  division 
into  counties.  An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the 
quarter  courts,  and  thence  to  the  General  Court.    . 

As  a  step  toward  meeting  the  views  of  those  "  persons 
of  quality"  desirous,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  state 
of  political  affairs  in  England,  to  remove  to  America, 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  standing  council  for  lilis, 
of  which  the  governor  for  the  time   being  was  to  be 
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CHAPTER  president.  To  the  propositions,  heretofore  mentioned, 
____  brought  out  by  Humphrey;  a  detailed  answer  was  now 
1636.  returned.  It  had  been  suggested  in  those  propositions 
that  the  Cotimionwealth  should  consist  of  two  ranks : 
<' herediteiry  gentlemen,"  to  sit  in  iiieir  own  right  as  an 
upper  house  of  legislation,  and  '^freeholders,^'  to  be  rep- 
resented by  their  deputies  in  a  lower  house.  To  this 
close  imitation  of  the  English  Constitution  there  was  no 
objection,  so  fiEur  as  related  to  the  two  ranks,  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  mt^gistrates  and  elders,  who  readily  ac- 
knowledged the  propriety  of  such  a  distinction  <<  from  the 
light  of  nature  and  Scripture."  But  the  plan  of  heredi- 
tary legislators,  and  the  proposal  to  admit  all  freeholders 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  were  irreconcilable  with  that 
theocratic  scheme  to  which  the  Massachusetts  leaders 
were  so  zealously  attached.  In  a  letter  which  Cotton 
wrote  on  this  occasion  to  Lord  Say,  democracy  is  de- 
nounced as  "  not  a  fit  government  either  for  church  or 
state."  "  If  the  people  are  governors,  who  shall  be  gov- 
erned?"  He  admits  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
are  « approved  and  directed  in  Scripture,"  '<but  only 
as  a  theocracy  is  set  up  in  both."  It  was  hoped  to  sat- 
isfy the  aristocratic  predilections  of  the  proposed  immi- 
grants by  establishing  a  magistracy  for  life ;  but  for  the 
church  members  to  abandon  the  theocratic  principle,  and 
to  yield  their  monopoly  of  power  by  admitting  all  free- 
holders to  the  rights  of  freemen,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  existing  system  was  even  strengthened  by  an 
enactment  that  no  new  church  should  be  gathered  with- 
out the  express  sanction  of  the  magistrates  and  elders. 
May  85.  At  the  ensuing  Court  of  Elections,  Winthrop  and  Dud- 
ley were  chose^  members  of  the  newly-established  Stand- 
ing Council  for  Life ;  and  to  that  council  were  presently 
transferred  the  extensive  powers  of  the  military  commis- 
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sion.     In  the  qhoice  of  govefnor,  the  rotation  prinoiplo  chapter 

was  still  followed  up  by  electing  the  youthful  Henry 

Vane;  and,  "because  he  was  son  and  heir  to  a  privy  1636. 
counselor  in  England,"  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  fifteen  in 
number,,  lately  arrived  with  passengers  and  goods,  con- 
gratulated his  election  by  a  volley  of  great  guns.  But 
the  now  governor  soon  found  himself  in  trouble  with  these 
same  complimentary  shipmasters.  They  readily  assent* 
ed,  indeed,  to  a  regulation  for  anchoring  below  the  new 
fort,  and  not  coming  up  to  the  town  without  the  govern- 
or's pass ;  but  the  neglect  of  the  fort  to  display  the  king's 
colors,  laid  aside,  as  we  have  seen^  by  order  of  the  mili- 
tary commissioners,  on  account  of  scruples  about  the  red 
cross,  excited  the  ire  of  the  English  sailors,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  the  colonists  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
A  mate  of  one  of  the  ships',  who  had  spoken  freely  upon 
this  subject,  was  arrested  and  compelled  to  sign  a  retrac- 
tion ;  but  the  shipmasters,  intimating  that  they  might 
be  questioned  on  their  return  to  England,  requested  the 
magistrates  to  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion  by  order- 
ing the  king's  colors  to  be  spread  at  the  fort.  Here  was 
a  dilemma.  All  the  magistrates  were  fully  persuaded 
that  the  cross  was  idolatrous.  In  this  emergency  Vane 
practiced  a  little  dissimulation,  of  which,  indeed,  during 
his  term  of  office,  he  exhibited,  according  to  Winthrop, 
more  than  one  instance.  He  pretended  that  he  had  no 
colors.  But  the  shipmasters  very  promptly  offered  to 
lend.  Driventhus  into  a  corner,  after  consultation  with 
the  elders,  Vane,  Dudley,  and  a  majority  of  the  magis- 
trates so  far  compromised  matters  with  their  consciences 
as  to  accept  the  proffered  flag.  Since  the  fort  was  the 
king'& — a  proposition  which,  on  some  other  occEisions,  they 
might  not  have  been  so  ready  to  admit — ^the  king's  ooU 
ors,  they  thought,  might  be  spread  there,  at  the  king's 
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CHAPTER  own  personal  pdril — an  ingenious  piece  of  casuistry,  from 


IX. 


.  which,  however,  Winthrop  and  others  dissented. 


1636.  The  alarm  of  interference  from  England  had  partially 
subsided ;  but  the  colony,  under  Vane's  administration, 
became  involved  in  new  troubles — a  violent  internal  con- 
troversy, and  a  dangerous  Indian  war.  The  most  power- 
ful native  tribes  of  New  England  were  concentrated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Narrciganset  Bay.  We. have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  Wampanoags  or  Pocanokets, 
on  the  east  side  of  that  bay,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  patent';  also  the  Narragansets,  a  more  pow- 
erful confederacy,  on  the  west  side.  Still  more  numer- 
ous ?md  more  powerful  wete  the  Pequods,  whose  chief 
seats  were  on  or  near  Pequod  River,  now  the  Thames, 
but  whose  authority  extended  over  twenty-six  petty  tribes, 
along  both  shores  of  the  Sound  to  Connecticut  River,  and 
even  beyond  it,  alnlost  or  quite  to  the  Hudson.  In  what 
is  now  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
dwelt  a  smaller  tribe,  the  enemies,  perhaps  the  revolted 
subjects  of  the  Pequods,  known  to  the  colonists  as  M ohe- 
gans — an  appropriation  of  a  general  name  properly  in- 
cluding all  the  Indians  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound  as  far  west  as  the  Hudson,  and  even  the  tribes 
beyond  that  river,  known  afterward  to  the  English  as 
the  Delawares.  The  Indians  about  Massachusetts  Bay, 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  quite  numerous,  had 
almost  died  out  before  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  small-pox  had  since  proved  very  fatal  among  the 
few  that  remained.  Some  tribes  of  no  great  considera- 
tion— ^the  Nipmucks,  the  Wachusetts,  the  Nashaways — 
dwelt  among  the  interior  hills,  and  others,  known  col- 
lectively to  the  colonists  as  the  River  Indians,  fishpd  at 
the  falls  of  the  Connecticut,  and  cultivated  little  patches 
of  its  rich  alluvial  meadows.     The  lower  Merrimac,  the 
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Piscataqua,  and  their  branches,  were  occupied  by  the  chapter 


IX. 


tribes  of  a  considerable  confederacy,  that  of  Penacook  or . 
Pawtucket,  whose  chief  sachem,  Passaconaway,  was  re-  1636. 
ported  to  be  a  great  magician.  The  interior  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  what  is  now  Vermont,  seems  to  have 
been  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  tribes  eastward 
of  the  Pdscaitaqna,  known  to  the  English  by  the  general 
name  of  Tarenteens,  and  reputed  to  be  numerous  and 
I)owerful,  were  distinguished  by  the  rivers  on  which  t^ey 
dwelt..  They  seem  to  have  constituted  two  principal 
confederacies,  those  east  of  the  Kennebec  being  known 
to  the  French  of  Acadie  as  the  Abenakis.  All  the  New 
Englahd  Indians  spoke  substantially  the  same  language, 
the  Algonquin,  in  various  dialects.  From  the  nature  of 
the  country,  they  were  more  stationary  than  some  other 
tribes,  being  fixed  principally  at  the  falls  of  the  rivei's. 
They  seem  to  have  entertained  very  decided  ideas  of  the 
hereditary  descent  of  authority,  and  of  personal  devotion 
to  their  chiefs.  What  might  have  been  at  this  time  the 
total  Indian  population  of  New  England,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  conjecture ;  but  it  was  certainly  much  less  than 
is  commonly  stated.  Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  would 
seem  to.  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  region  south  of 
the  Piscataqua,  and  as  many  more,  perhaps,  for  the  more 
easterly  district.  The  Pequods,  esteemed  the  most  pow- 
erful tribe  in  New  England,  were  totally  ruiped,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  by  the  destruction  or  capture  of  hardly 
more  than  a  thousand  persons. 

The  provocation  for  this  exterminating  war  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Previous  to  the  Massachusetts  migra- 
tion to  the  Connecticut,  one  Captain  Stone,  the  drunken 
aad  dissolute  master  of  a  small  trading  vessel  from  Vir- 
ginia, whom  the  Plymouth  people  charged  with  having  -[an a 
been  engaged  at  Manhattan  in  a  piratical  plot  to  seize  Januao- 
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CHAPTER  one  of  their  vessels,  having  been  sent  away  from  Boston 
with  orders  not  to  return  without  leave,  under  pain  of 

1636.  death,  on  his  way  homeward  to  Virginia  had  entered  the 
Connecticut  River,  where  he  was  cut  off,  with  his  whole 
company,  seven  in  number,  by  a  band  of  Pequod9.  There 
were  various  stories,  none  of  them  authentic,  as  to  the 
precise  manner  of  his  death,  but  the  Pequods  insisted 
that  he  had  been  the  aggressor — a  thing  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently probable.  As  Stone  .belonged  to  Virginia,  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts  wtote  to  Governor  Harvey 
to  move  him  to  stir  in  the  matter ;  but  no  notice  seems 
to  have  been  taken  of  that  letter. 

The  Pequods,  soon  after,  quarreled  with  the  Dutch^  by 
whom,  hitherto,  they  had  been  supplied  with  goods,  and  be- 
ing  also  at  war  with  the  Narragansets,  who  intervened  be- 

1634.  tween  them  and  the  English  settlements,  they  sent  mes- 
^^^'  sengers  to  Boston  desiring  an  intercourse  of  trade,  and 
the  aid  of  the  colonists  to  settle  their  pending  difficulties 
with  the  Narragansets.  They  even  promised  to  give  up 
—so  the  magistrates  understood  them — ^the  only  two  sur- 
vivors, as  they  alleged,  of  those  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Stone.  These  offers  were  accepted;  for  the  conven- 
ience of  this  traffic,  a  p^ace  was  negotiated  between  the 
Pequods  and  the  Narragansets,  and  a  vessel  was  pres- 
ently sent  to  open  a  trade.  But  this  traffic  disappointed 
the  adventurers;  nor  were  the  promised  culprits  given 
up.  The  Pequods,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  ten- 
dered, instead,  a  present  of  (urs  and  wampum.  But  this 
was  refused,  the  colonists  seeming  to  think  themselves 
under  a  religious  obligation  to  avenge  blood  with  blood. 

1636.       Thus  matters  remained  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the 
^^y-    crew  of  a  small  bark,  returning  from  Connecticut,  saw 
close  to  Block  Island  a  pinnace  at  anchor,  and  full  of  In- 
dians.    This  pinnace  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  Old- 
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ham,  the  Indian  trader,  the  old  settler  at  Nantasket,  and  chaptek 


JX. 


explorer  of  the  Connectiont.  Conjecturing  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong,  the  bark  approached  the  pinnace  and  1636. 
hailed,  whereupon  the  Indians  on  board  slipped  the  cable 
and  made  sail.  The  bark  gave  dhsLse,  and  soon  overtook 
the  pinnace ;  some  of  the  Indians  jumped  overboard  in 
their  fright^  and  were  drowned  ;  ^veral  were  killed,  and 
one  was  made  prisoner.  The  dead  body  of  Oldham  was 
found  6n  board,  covered  with  an  old  seine.  This  murder, 
as  appecured  from  the  testimony  of  the  prisoner,  who  was 
presently  sentenced  by  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  to 
be  a  slave  for  life,  was  committed  at  th^  instigation  of 
some  Narraganset  chiefs,  upon  whom  Block  Island  was 
dependent,  in  revenge  for  the  trade  which  Oldham  had 
commenced  under  the  late  treaty  with  the  Pequods,  their 
enemies.  Indeed,  all  the  Narraganset  chietf^,  except  the 
head  sachem,  Canonicus,  and  his  nephew  and  colleague, 
Miantonimoh,  were  believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  this 
matter,  especially  the  chieftain  of  the  Niantics,  a  branch 
of  the  Narrag^sets,  inhabiting  the  continent  opposite 
Block  Island. 

Canonicus,  in  great  alarm,  sent  to  his  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, Roger  Williams,  by  whose  aid  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Massachusetts  magistrates,  expressing  his  grief  at 
what  had  happened,  and  stating  that  Miantonimoh  had 
sailed  already  with  seventeen  canoes  and  two  hundred 
warriors  to  punish  the  Block  Islanders.  With  this  letter 
were  sent  two  Indians,  late  sailors  on  board  Oldham's 
pinnace,  and  presently  after  two  English  boys,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  crew.  In  the  recapture  of  Oldham's  pin^ 
nace  eleven  Indians  had  been  killed,  several  of  them 
chiefs  ;  and  that,  with  the  restoration  of  the  crew,  seems 
to  have  been  esteemed  by  Canonicus  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  Oldham's  death.     But  the  magistrates  and  nnn- 
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CHAPTER  ister3  of  Massaohusetts,  assembled  to  take  this  matter 

IX. 

;_  into  consideration,  thought  otherwise.     Volunteers  were 

1636.  called  for;  and  four  coinpanies,  ninety  men  in  all,  com- 
^"8-  manded  by  Endicott,  whose  submissiveness  in  Will- 
iams's affair  had  restored  him  to  fiEivor,  were  embarked 
in  three  pinnaces,  with  orders  to  put  to  death  all  the 
men  of  Block  Island,  and  to  make  the  women  and  chil- 
dren prisoners.  The  old  affair  of  the  death  of  Stone  was 
now  also  called  to  mii;id,  though  the  murder  of  Oldham 
had  no  connection  with  it,  except  in  some  distant  simi- 
larity of  circumstances.  Endicott  was  instructed,  oti  his 
return  from  Block  Island,  to  go  to  the  Pequods,  and  to 
demand. of  them  the  murderers  of  Stone,  and  a  thousand 
fathoms  of  wampum  for  damages — equivalent  to  from 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars — also,  some  of  their  chil- 
dren as  hostages ;  and,  if  they  refused,  to  employ  force. 
The  Block  Islanders  fled  inland,  hid  themselves,  and 
escaped ;  but  Endicott  burned  their  wigwams,  staved 
their  canoes,  and  destroyed  their  standing  corn.  He 
then  sailed  to  Fort  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  marched  thence  to  Pequod  River.  After  some 
parley,  the  Indians  refused  his  demands,  when  he  burned 
their  village,  and  killed  one  of  their  warriors.  Marching 
back  to  Connecticut  River,  he  inflicted  like  vengeance  on 
the  Pequod  village  there,  whence  he  returned  to  Boston, 
after  a  three  weeks'  absence,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
The  Pequods,  enraged  at  what  they  esteemed  a  treach- 
erous and  unprovoked  attack,  lurked  about  Fort  Say- 
brook,  killed  or  took  several  persons,  and  did  considera- 
ble mischief.  They  sent,  also,  to  the  Narragansets  to 
engage  their  alliance  against  the  colonists,  whom  they 
represented  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  the  Indians. 
Williams,  informed  jof  this  negotiation,  sent  word  of  it  to 
the  Massachusetts  magistrates,  and,  at  their  request,  he 
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Tisited  Canonicns,  to  dissuade  him  from  joining  the  Pe-  chapteu 
quods.     This  mis^sion  was  not  without  danger.     In  the  ' 

wigwam  of  Canonicus,  Williams  encountered  the  P6quod  1636. 
messengers,  full  of  rage  and  fury.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  his  object,  and  Miantonimoh  was  induced  to  visit  October. 
Boston,  where,  being  received  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  governor  and  magistrates,  he  agreed  to  act  with  them 
against  the  Nar^agansets.  Canonicus  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  attack  the  Pequods  with  a  very  large 
force ;  but  he  recommended,  as  a  thing  likely  to  be  agree- 
able to  all  the  Indians — so  Williams  informs  us— ^that 
the  women  and  children  should  be  spared,  a  humane  piece 
of  advice  which  received  in  the  end  but  little  attention. 

The  policy  of  this  war,  or,  dt  least,  the  wisdom  of  Eil- 
dicott's  conduct,  was  not  universally  conceded.  A  letter 
from  Plymouth  reproached  the  Massachusetts  magistrates 
with  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  sd  inefficient  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Pequods.  Gardiner,  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Saybrook,  who  lost  several  men  during  the  winter, 
was  equally  dissatisfied.  The  new  settlers  up  the  Con- 
necticut complained  bitterly  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Sequeen,  the  same  Indian  chief  at  whose 
invitation  the  Plymouth  people  had  first  established  a 
trading  house  on  Connecticut  River,  had  granted  land  to 
the  planters  at  Wethersfiekl  on  condition  that  he  might 
settle  near  them,  and  be  prdt^cted ;  but  when  he  came 
and  built  his  wigwam,  they  had  driven  him  away.  He 
took  this  opportunity  for  revenge  by  calling  in  the  Pe- 
quods, who  attacked  the  town,  and  killed  nine  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  whole  number  killed  by  the  Pequods 
during  the  winter  was  about  thirty. 

A  special  session  of  the  General  Court  of  Massaohu-  Dec.  7. 
setts  organized  the  militia  into  three  regiments  ;  the  mag- 
istrates to  appoint  the  field  officers,  called  sergeant  ma- 
I.  Q 
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CHAPTER  jors,  and  to  select  the  captains  and  lieutenants  out  of  a 
'  nomination  to  he  made  by  the  companies  respectirely. 
1636.  Watches  were  ordered  to  be  kept,  and  travelers  were  to 
go  armed. 

The  pending  Indian  hostilities  were  not,  however,  the 
sole  subject  of  interest,  the  attention  of  this  court  being 
still  more  seriously  occupied  by  some  new  religious  dis- 
sensions lately  broken  out.  It  was  very  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile the  doctrine  of  the  special  personal  enlightenment  of 
each  believer  with  that  strict  unity  of  faith  and  discipline 
esteemed  in  Massachusetts  no  less  essential  than  at  Rome. 
Already  had  several  of  the  churches  been  sorely  rent  by 
local  controversies — accidents  to  which  they  were  ever 
exceedingly  liable,  and  which  it  cost  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  much  pains  to  compose.  A  still  more  serious 
schism  now  threatened  to  divide  the  whole  colony  into 
two. bitter  and  hostile  religious  factions. 

In  power,  their  career  of  opposition  and  reform  finish- 
ed, heads  and  fathers  of  a  chuirch  And  state  of  their  own, 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  polity  had  lost  that 
position  which  gave  its  chief  glory  to  the  Puritan  name. 
The  established  authorities  of  the  new  theocracy,  assum- 
ing the  power  and  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  English 
bishops  and  the  hated  Court  of  High  Commission,  them- 
selves pursued,  without  mercy  or  remorse,  as  heretics  and 
schismatics,  the  very  persons  by  whom  their  own  late 
position  was  occupied ;  for,  however  satisfied  the  New 
England  fathers  might  have  been  with  the  system  they 
had  established,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  forms  and  au- 
thority was  by  no  means  extinct.  The  new  comers,  now 
so  numerous,  brought  with  them  from  England  new  no- 
tions, to  which  the  fermentation  of  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try was  every  day  giving  rise.  Among  these  new  com- 
ers was  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  talent,  ready 
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eloquenoe,  and  great  self-reliance ;  an  acute  disputant,  chapter 

but,  like  most  of  the  leading  colonists,  very  much  under ., 

the  influence  of  religious  enthu^asm,  not  unmixed,  as  1637. 
often  happens,  with  a  little  yanity  and  a  great  love  of 
power.  Though  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a  numer- 
ous family,  she  presently  assumed  to  hold  meetings  in 
Bostpa,  at  wfaiph,  under  pretense  of  repeating  sermons, 
she  soon  began  to  criticise  them,  assuming  to  instruct 
the  sisters  of  the  Church  in  the  most  recondite  doctrines 
of  theology.  She  maintained  with  energy  that  leading 
tenet  of  the  Reformation,  justification  by  faith  atone — 
an  involuntary  faith,  as,  indeed,  all  faith  must  be,  God's 
free  grace  to  the  elect.  It  was  this  faith,  she  alleged, 
not  the  vain  repetition  ol  acts  of  devotion,  nor  the  vainer 
performance  of  acts  of  morality,  that  made  the  religious 
man-^a  doctrine,  indeed,  which  the  fathers  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  very  forward  to  admit.  But  if  so,  what 
was  the  value,  what  the  necessity  or  use,  of  that  formal 
and  protracted  worship,  that  system  of  life  so  ascetic  and 
austere,  to  which  those  fathers  ascribed  so  much  import- 
ance? This  question,  rather  covertly  insinuated  than 
openly  asked,  was  the  basis  of  what  was  denounced  in 
Now  England  as  Antinomianism — a  heresy  revived  in 
our  own  day  under  another  form — the  more  detestable, 
because  it  was  so  very  difficult  to  meet.  In  the  mouth 
of  Luther  that  same  question  had  availed  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  and  gorgeous  fabric  of  papal  superstition  and 
Roman  ceremonial ;  how,  then,  could  the  new,  frail,  ill- 
compacted  system  of  New  England  Congregationalism 
expect  to  stand  against  it  ? 

This  doctrine  struck,  in  fact,  a  most  deadly  blow  at 
the  self-esteem  and  the  influence  of  the  present  leaders. 
Their  "  sanctification,"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  alleged,  on  which 
they  so  much  prided  themselves,  their  sanctimonious  oiar- 
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(uiAPTER  riage  and  austere  lives,  furnished  no  evidence  whatever 
of  their  *<  justification,"  their  change  of  heart,  and  ac- 

.1637.  ceptance  with  God.  The  only  evidence  of  that  was  an 
internal  revelatiouj  an  assurance,  an  intimate  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  believer  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelt  in  him,  and  was  personally  united,  to  him.  Here 
again  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opponents  were  very  much  em- 
barrassed. They  held,  also,  to  internal  convictions  and 
^  supernatural  assurances;  but  all  such  assurances  must 
be  false  and  deceptive,  they  alleged, ^unless  accompanied- 
by  outward  evidences  of  sanctity  in  life  and  conversa^ 
tion ;  and  they  denied  the  pretended  personal  union  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  no  better  than  Uasphemy. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  had  a  friend  in  Vane,  the  young 
governor,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit,  who  delighted  in  en- 
thusiastic subtleties.  She  was  also  supported  by  Wheel- 
wright, her  brother-in-law,  a  minister  lately  arrived,  and 
much  in  favor  with  the  Boston  Church.  Even  the  in- 
fluential Cotton,  in  whose  house  V^ine  lodged,  seemed  to 
lean  to  her  opinions,  while  she  carried  with  her  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  Boston  Church.  But  in  Winthrop 
and  Wilson,  and  in  most  of  the  other  magistrates  and 
ministers,  she  found  stern  and  -active  opponents,  very 
cautious,  indeed,  how  they  impugned  the  doctrines  of  faith 
smd  free  grace,  but  zealous  in  upholding  the  value,  in- 
deed, the  fiibsolute  necessity  of  that  system  of  worship  and 
austere  self-denial  which  they  had  come  so  far,  and  had 
labored,  so  hard  to  establish,  and  which  they  commended 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  derided,  under  the  name  of  "  good 
works." 

Discussions  had  already  occurred  on  this  subject,  in 
which  the  governor,  two  assistants,  and  two  ministers 
had  been  found  on  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  who 
presently  distinguished  the  ministers  and  church  mem- 
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bers,  a  few  of  them,  as  "  under  a  covenant  of  grace,"  chapter 


IX. 


and  the  rest,  including  most  of  the  old  leaders,  as  <<  un- 
der a  covenant  of  works."  This  invidious  distinction  was  1637. 
maintained,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  Wheelwright  at  a  special  fast  ordered  by  Feb. 
the  General  Court  on  account  of  the  Indian  war  and  the 
religious  differences — a  sermon  which  gave  such  offense 
that  Wheelwright  was  presently  summoned  before  the 
magistrates  on  a  charge  of  sedition^  The  whole  colony 
was  torn  with  the  controversy,  and  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Church,  <^  frequenting  the  lectures  of  other  minis- 
ters, did  make  much  disturbance  by  public  questions  and 
objections  to  their  doctrines." 

At  an  adjourned  session  of  the  General  Court,  not-  March, 
withstanding  several  petitions  in  his  flavor,  one,  especially, 
signed  by  many  principal  inhabitants  of  Boston,- Wheel- 
wright was  found  guilty  of  sedition,  and  also  of  conteimpt, 
«for  that  the  court  had  appointed  the  fast  as  a  means 
of  reconciliation  of  differences,  and  he  purposely  set  him- 
self to  kindle  them."  A  protest  was  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  others,  but  the  court  refused  to  receive  it.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  the  Court  of  Elections  and  the 
next  General  Court  should  be  holden,  not  at  Boston,  but 
at  Newtown,  out  of  the  immediat>e  sphere  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson's influence.  Till  then,  the  sentence  of  Wheelwright 
was  postponed. 

It  had  been  ordered,  in  consequence^  probably,  of  the 
Indian  war,  that  all  freemen  should  come  armed  to  the 
election,  and  thus  a  body  of  armed  men  was  assembled 
at  Newtown,  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  and  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  theological  differences.  Wilson,  who 
was  short  of  stature,  mounted  on  a  tree,  and  from  that 
elevation  harangued  the  assembly.  There  was  great 
danger  of  a  tumult  that  day  ;  inflamed  opponents  more 
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CHAPTER  than  onoe  laid  hands  upon  each  other.     The  majority, 

^  however,  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  prevent  a  resort  to 

1637.  violence.  Winthrop  was  elected  governor^  while  Vane, 
Coddington,  and,  Dummer,  supporters  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, were  left  out  of  the  magistracy.  The  danger  of  such 
scenes  was  prevented  for  the  future  by  a  law,  presently 
passed,  dispensing  with  the  attendanoe  of  all  the  freemen 
at  the  Court  of  Elections,  and  allowing  them  to  give  their 
votes  in  their  own  towns  for  governor  and  assistants,  and 
to  send  them,  sealed  up,  by  the  hand  of  their  deputies. 

Vane  and  Coddington  were  immediately  chosen  depu- 
ties for  .Boston,  that  town  having  delayed  its  choice  till 
after  the  general  election.  Some  alleged  informality  was 
set  up  to  prevent  them  from  taking  their  seats ;  but  they 
were  inunediately  rechosen,  and  this  time  the  court  was 
not  able  to  find  "  how  they  might  reject  them."  The 
Hutchinsonians  were  beaten,  but  not  yet  subdued.  The 
vergers  who  had  walked  before  Vane  to  and  from  meet- 
ing on  the  Lord's  day,  threw  down  their  halberds  and 
refused  to  attend  upon  Winthrop,  "  so  as  the  new  gov- 
ernor was  fain  to  use  his  own  servants  to  carry  two  hal- 
berds l>efore  him,  whereas  the  former  governor  had  never 
less  than  four."  In  contempt  of  Winthrop's  gracious 
invitation,  Coddington  and  Vane  refused  to  sit  in  meet- 
ing in  the  magistrates'  seat,  but  went  and  sat  with  the 
deacons ;  and  on  the  fast  day  presently  appointed^  instead 
of  staying  to  hear  themselves  berated  by  Wilson,  they 
went  to  Mount  Wollaston,  and  kept  the  day  with  Wheel- 
wright. Wheelwright's  sentence  was  respited  to  the  next 
court,  while  the  theological  questions  raised  by  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson were  referred  to  ^  synod  or  conference  of  delegates 
from  the  churches,  summoned  to  take  them  into  consider- 
ation. Divers  writings  were  now  published  about  these 
differences— «in  manuscript,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  print- 
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ing  press  in  the  colony — an  **  Apology"  by  the  magis-  chapter 


UL 


trates  for  their  condemnation  of  Wheelwright,  a  "  Tract-, 
ate"  by  Wheelwright  in  defense  of  his  sermon,  and  an  1637. 
*<  Answer"  to  that  sermon  by  the  other  ministers.     Seeing 
bow  matters  were  going,  Cotton  bent  to  circumstances, 
explained,  distinguished,  and  prepared  to  yield. 

Resolved  to  prevent  any  accessions  to  their  opponents 
from  abroad,  the  triumphant  party  exacted  a  law,  by 
which  all  new  comers  were  required  to  obtain  a  permit 
from  one  of  the  magistrates  before  they  could  be  allowed 
to  settle  in  Massachusetts ;  nor  was  any  inhabitant  to 
let  a  house  to  a  new  comer,  or  entertain  him  above  three 
weeks,  without  like  permission.  A  great  outcry  being 
raised  against  this  law,  Winthrop  put  forth  a  manuscript 
treatise  in  its  defense,  to  which  Vane  replied.  Vane, 
however,  presently  retired  from  the  colony,  to  act  in  En- 
gland on  a  broader  stage.  His  experience  in  America 
was  not,  perhaps,  without  its  effect ;  in  England  he  be* 
eame  a  leader  of  the  new  party  of  the  Independents,  a 
zealous  opponent  not  of  the  bishops  only,  but  of  that 
Presbyterian  faction  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Boyalist  party,  sought  to  establish  a  religious  despotism 
not  unlike  that  which  existed  in  Massachusetts. 

Orthodoxy  having  thus  triumphed,  attention  was  di* 
rected  toward  the  Pequod  war.  The  new  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  had  continued  to  suffer  during  the  winter. 
The  attack  on  Wethersfield  has  been  mentioned  already. 
Fort  Saybrook  was  beleaguered ;  several  colonists  were 
killed,  and  two  young  girls  were  taken  prisoners,  but 
were  presently  redeemed  and  sent  home  by  some  Dutch 
traders.  It  had  been  resolved  in  Massachusetts  to  raise 
a  hundred  and  sixty  men  for  the  war,  and  already  Under- 
bill had  been  sent,  with  twenty  men,  to  re-enforce  Fort 
Saybrook ;  but,  during  Vane's  administration,  these  prep- 
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CHAPTER  arations  had  been  retarded — ^not  from  any  misgivings  as 

to  the  justice  of  the  war,  but  because  the  army  "was 

1637.  too  much  under  a  covenant  of  works."  The  expedition 
was  now  got  ready,  and,  by  <<  a  solemn  public  invocation 
of  the  word  of  God,"  a  leader  was  designated  by  lot  from 
among  three  of  the  magistrates  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
The  lot  fell  on  Stoughton,  whose  adherence  to  the  ortho- 
dox party  during  the  late  dissensions  had  restored  him  to 
favor,  and  obtained  for  him,  at  the  late  election,  one  of 
the  vacant  magistrates'  sefiits.  Wilson  was  felso  desig- 
nated by  lot  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition.  The  people 
of  Plymouth  agreed  to  furnish  forty-five  men. 

The  decisive  battle,  however,  had  been  already  fought. 
The  Connecticut  towns,  impatient  of  delay,  having  ob- 
tained the  alliance  of  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans, 
had  marched,  to  the  number  of  ninety  men,  almost  their 
entire  effective  force,  under  the  command  of  John  Mason, 
bred  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands,  whom  Hooker,  with 
pjcayers  and  religious  ceremonies,  solemnly  invested  with 

May  10.  the  staff  of  command.  After  a  night  spent  in  prayer, 
this  little  army,  joined  by  Uncas  with  sixty  Indians,  and 
accompanied  by  Stone,  Hooker's  colleague,  as  chaplain, 
embarked  at  Hartford.  They  were  not  without  great 
doubts  as  to  their  Indian  allies,  but  were  reassured  at 
Fort  Saybrook.  While  Stonie  was  praying  "  for  one 
pledge  of  love,  that  may  confirm  us  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Indians,"  these  allies  came  in  with  five  Pequod  scalps 
and  a  prisoner.  Underbill  joined  with  his  twenty  men, 
and  the  united  forces  proceeded  by  water  to  Narraganset 

May  21.  Bay,  where  they  spent  the  Sunday  in  religious  exercises. 

^  They  were  further  strengthened  by  Miantonimoh  and 

two  hundred  Narraganset  warriors ;  but  the  English  force 
seemed  so  inadequate  that  many  of  the  Narragansets 
became  discouraged  and  returned  home. 
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The  Pequods  were  principally  collected  a  few  miles  chapteu 


IX. 


east  of  Pequod  River,  now  the  Thames,  in  two  forts  or . 
villages,  fortified  with  trees  and  brushwood.  After  a  fa-  1637. 
tiguing  march  of  two  days,  Mason  reached  one  of  these 
strongholds,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea-shore.  He  encamped  a  few  hours  to  rest 
his  men,  but  marched  again  before  daybreak,  and  at 
early  dawn  approached  the  fort.  The  Pequods  had  seen  May  26. 
the  yessels  pass  along  the  sea-shore  toward  the  bay  of 
Narraganset,  and,  supposing  the  hostile  forces  afraid  to 
attack  them,  they  had  spent  the  night  in  feasting  and 
dancing,  and  Mason  could  hear  their  shoutings  in  his 
camp.  Toward  morning  they  simk  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  they  were  roused  by  the  barking  of  their 
dogs,  as  the  colonists,  in  two  parties,  approached  the  fort, 
one  led  by  Mason,  the  othet  by  Underbill,  both  of  whom 
have  left  us  narratives  of  the  battle.  The  assailants 
poured  in  a  fire  of  musketry,  end,  after  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, forced  their  way  into  the  fort.  Within  were 
thickly  clustered  wigwams  containing  the  families  of  the 
Indians,  and  what  remained  of  their  winter  stores.  The 
astonished  Pequods  seized  their  weapons  and  fought  with 
desperation  ;  but  what  could  their  clubs  and  arrows  avail 
against  the  muskets  and  plate-armor  of  the  colonists  ? 
Yet  there  was  danger  in  the  great  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  and  Mason,  crying  out  "  we  must  burn  them^V 
thrust  a  fire-brand  among  the  mats  with  which  the  wig- 
wams were  covered.  Almost  in  a  moment  the  fort  was 
in  a  blaze.  The  colonists,  "  bereaved  of  pity  and  with- 
out compassion,"  so  Underbill  himself  declares,  kept  up 
the  fight  within  the  fort,  while  their  Indian  allies,  form- 
ing a  circle  around,  struck  down  every  Pequod  who  at- 
tempted to  escape.  No  quarter  was  given,  no  meroy 
was  shown ;  some  hundreds,  not  warriors  only,  but  old 
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CHAPTER  men,  women,  and  children,  perished  by  the  weapons  of  the 

colonists,  or  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  fort.     "  Great 

1637,  and. doleful,"  says  Underbill,  "was  the  bloody  sight  to 
the  view  of  young  soldiers,  to  see  so  many  souls  lie  gasp- 
ing on  the  ground,  so  thick  you  could  hardly  pass  along." 
The  fact  that  only  seven  prisoners  were  taken,  while 
Mason  boasts  that  only  seven  others  escaped,  evinces  the 
unrelenting  character  of  this  massacre,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  but  trifling  loss,  only  two  of  the  colonists 
being  killed,  and  sixteen  or  twenty  wounded.  Yet  the 
victors  were  not  without  embarrassments.  The  morn- 
ing  was  hot,  there  was  no  water  to  be  had,  and  the  men, 
exhausted  by  their  long  march  the  two  days  before,  the 
weight  of  their  armor,  want  of  sleep,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  late  action,  must  now  encounter  a  new  body  of 
Pequods  from  the  other  village,  who  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  were  fast  approaching.  Mason,  with  a  select  party, 
kept  this  new  enemy  at  bay,  and  thus  gave  time  to  the 
main  body  to  push  on  for  Pequod  River,  into  which  some 
vessels  had  just  been  seen  to  enter.  When  the  Indians 
approached  the  hill  where  their  fort  had  stood,  at  sight 
of  their  ruined  habitations  and  slaughtered  companions 
tbey  burst  out  into  a  transport  of  rage,  stamped  on  the 
ground,  tore  their  hair,  and,  regardless  of  every  thing 
save  revenge,  rushed  furious  in  pursuit.  But  the  dread- 
ed fire-arms  soon  checked  them,  and  Mason  easily  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Pequod  harbor,  now  New  London^ 
where  he  found  not  only  his  own  vessels,  but  Captain  Pat- 
rick also,  just  arrived  in  a  bark  from  Boston,  with  forty 
men.  Mason  sent  the  wounded  and  most  of  his  forces 
by  water,  but,  in  consequence  of  Patrick's  refusal  to  lend 
his  ship,  was  obliged  to  march  himself,  with  twenty  men, 
followed  by  Patrick,  to  Fort  Saybrook,  where  his  victory 
was  greeted  by  a  salvo  of  cannon. 
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In  about  a  fortnight  Stoughton  arriTed  at  Saybrook  cHAPXEa 


with  the  main  body  of  the  Massachusetts  forces;  Mason, . 


IX. 


with  forty  Connecticut  soldiers  and  a  large  body  of  Nar*  1637. 
ragansets,  joined  also  in  pursuing  tiie  remncuits  of  the  ^^^' 
enemy.  The  Pequods  had  abandoned  their  country,  or ' 
concealed  themselves  in  the  swamps.  One  of  these  fbor* 
tresses  was  attacked  by  night,  and  about  a  hundred  In*  July, 
dians  captured.  The  men,  twenty-two  in  number,  were 
put  to  death ;  thirty  women  and  children  were  given  to 
the  Narraganset  ediies;  some  fifty  others  were  Qent  to 
Boston,  and  distributed  as  slaves  among  the  prinoipal 
colonists.  The  Hying  Pequods  were  pursued  as  far  as 
Quinapiaqk,  now  New  Haven.  .  A  swamp  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, where  a  large  party  had  taken  refuge,  being 
surrounded  and  attacked,  a  parley  was  had,  and  life  was  August, 
offered  to  <<all  whose  hands  were  not  in  English  blood.'' 
About  two  hundred,  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
reluctantly  came  out  and  gave  themselves  up.  Day- 
light was  exhausted  in  this  surrender ;  and  as  night  set 
in,  the  warriors  who  remained  renewed  their  defiances. 
Toward  morning,  favored  by  a  thick  fog,  they  broke 
through  and  escaped.  Many  of  the  surviving  Pequods 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Canonious  and 
other  Narraganset  chiefs.  Sassacus,  the  head  sachem, 
fled  to  the  Mohawks ;  but  they  were  instigated  by  their 
allies,  the  Narragansets,  to  put  him  to  death.  His 
scalp  was  sent  to  Boston,  and  muiy  heads  and  hands  of 
Pequod  warriors  were  also  brought  in  by  the  neighbor* 
ing  tribes.  The  adult  male  prisoners  who  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  colonists  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
to  be  sold  into  slavery ;  the  women  and  children  ex* 
perienced  a  similar  fate  at  home.  It  was  ^eokoned  that 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  of  the  Pequods  had  been 
killed  or  taken.     Such  of  the  survivors  as  had  esoapedf 
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CHAPTER  forbidden  any  longer  to  call  themselves  Pequods,  were 

distributed,  between   the   Narragansets   and  Mohegans, 

1637.  and  subjected  to  an  annual  tribute.  A  like  tribute  was 
imposed,  also,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Block  Island.  The 
colonists  regarded  their  success  as  ample  proof  of  Divine 
approbation,  and  justified  all  they, had  done  to  these 
"  bloody  heathen"  by  abundant  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Having  referred  to  <'the  wars  of  David," 
Underbill  adds,  "  We  had  sufficient  light  from  the  word 
of  God  for  our  proceedings ;"  and  Mason,  after  some  ex- 
ulting quotations  from  the  Psalms,  concludes:  "Thus 
the  Xiord  was  pleased  to  smite  our  -enemies  in  the  hinder 
partsy  and  to  give  us  their  land  for  an  inheritance!" 
The  Indian  allies  admired  the  courage  of  the  colonists, 
but  they  thought  their  metljod  of  war  "  too  furious,  and 
to  slay  too  many." 

Some  occurrences  shortly  after  sere  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  their  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  colonists 
were  not  governed  by  mere  passion  and  hatred,  but  by 
systematic  principles  of  what  they  considered  justice. 
Three  out  of  four  runaway  servants,  who  had  robbed 
and  murdered  an  Indian  near  Providence,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  were  tried 
at  Plymouth,  found  guilty,  and  hanged.  The  fourth 
escaped  to  Piscataqua,  and  the  people  there  refused  to 
give  him  up ;  "  it  was  their  custom,  some  of  them," 
says  Winthrop,  "  to  countenance  all  such  lewd  persons 
as  fled  from  us."  The  case  of  Sequeen 'was  still  more 
remarkable.  This  was  the  chief  who  had  instigated  the 
attack  on  Wethersfield,  in  which  nine  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  slain.  But  the  elders  and  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  opinion  was  asked  on  the  subject, 
decided  that  Sequeen,  having  been  first  injured,  might, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  right  himself,  either  by  force  or 
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fraud ;  *'  and  though  the  damage  he  had  done  had  been  chaptkr 
a  hundred  times  more  than  what  he  had  sustained,  that         * 
is  not  considerable  in  point  of  a  just, war;  neither  was  1637. 
he  bound,  upon  such  an  open  act  of  hostility ,  to  seek 
satisfaction  first  in  a  peaceable  way;  it  was  enough 
that  he  had  complained  of  it  as  an  injury."     Upon  the 
strength  of  this  decision,  the  same  doctrine,  it  would 
seem,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Pequod  war  had  l?een  un- 
dertaken, the  people  of  Connecticut  resolved  to  give  over 
their  quarrel  with  Sequeen,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  ar- 
rangement with  the  Jndians  on  the  river. 

The  Pequods  exterminated,  it  only  remained  to  deal 
with  the  heretics,  for  which  purpose  a  synod  was  assem- 
bled at  Newtown,  composed  of  all  the  elders  in  the  coun- 
try, including  several^  who  had  just  arrived,  and  of  lay 
delegates,  also,  from  aU  the  churches,  the  members  of  it 
being  entertained  for  eight  weeks  at  the  public  expense. 
Before  this  synod  was  laid  a  list  of  eighty-two.*'  false  and  Aug.  30. 
heretical  opinions,"  nine  '<  unwholesome  expressions," 
and  divers  "  perversions  of  Scripture."  The  eighty -two 
opinions  were  condemned  at  once,  some  as  blasphemous, 
others  as  erroneous,  and  all  as  unsafe  ;  and  even  Wheel- 
wright joined  in  this  condemnation.  Some  of  the  Bos- 
ton delegates  objected  to  the  production  before  the  synod 
of  such  a  list  of  errors  avowed  by  nobody,  and  exposing 
the  colony  to  unnecessary  reproach.  Insisting  upon  this 
point  too  pertinaciously,  they  were  silenced  by  threats  of 
magisterial  interference,  and  some  of  therh  left  the  as- 
sembly. The  ground  thus  cleared,  there  remained  only 
five  points  in  dispute  between  Cotton  and  Wlieelwright 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  elders  on  the  other. 
By  mutual  explanation,  these  five  points  were  presently 
reduced  to  three,  and  those  three  were  finally  stated  in 
terms  so  ambiguous  that  Cotton  and  the  other  eldeiB.  ex- 
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cnAPfER  pressed  themselves  mutually  satisfied.    But  Wheelwright 
'      would  not  agree. 

1637.  Besides  these  matters  of  faith,  some  points  of  disci- 
pline were  also  determined.  Women,  it  was  agreed, 
might  meet,  some  few  together,  to  pray  and  edify  one 
another ;  but  <^  such  a  set  assembly  as  was  then  in  prac- 
tice at  Boston,  where  sixty  or  more  did  meet  every  week, 
and  one  woman  in  a  prophetical  way,  by  resolving  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  expounding  Scripture,  took  upon 
her  the  whole  exercise,"  was  pronounced  disorderly  and 
without  rule.  >  The  female  church  members,  though  ac- 
knowledged as  joint-heirs  of  salvation,  had  no  share  in 
the  earthly  power  of  the  theocracy,  not  even  the  right  of 
voting  in  mere  church  affairs.  It  was  also  resolved  that, 
<<  although  a  private  church  member  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion piiblicly  after  sermon  for  information,  yet  this  ought 
to  be  very  wisely  and  sparingly  done,  and  that  with  leave 
of  the  elders ;  but  questions  then  in  use,  whereby  the 
doctrines  delivered  were  reproved,  and  the  elders  reproach- 
ed, and  that  with  bitterness,  were  utterly  condemned." 

This  synod,  however,  proved  no  more  successful  than 
others  before  and  since,  in  bringing  about  unity  of  opin- 
ion. Though  "confounded  and  clearly  confuted,"  Wheel- 
wright and  his  party  persisted  in  their  errors,  and  "  were 
as  busy  in  nourishing  contentions  as  before."  Convinced 
<<  that  two  so  opposite  parties  could  not  contain  in  the 
same  body  without  apparent  hazard  of  ruin  to  the  whole," 
the  General  Court,  at  its  session  shortly  after,  resolved 

NoY.  2.  upon  decisive  steps.  .  Aspinwall,  elected  to  this  court  as 
a  deputy  from  Boston,  was  deprived  of  his  seat,  disfran- 
chised, and  banished,  because  he  had  drafted  the  Boston 
petition  presented  at  the  previous  court  in  Wheelwright's 
&vor — a  very  moderate  and  respectful  document.  His 
colleague,  who  justified  the  petition,  though  he  had  not 
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signed  it,  was  also  oxpeUed.    The  men  of  Boston  inclined  chapter 

to  re-elect  these  expelled  deputies ;  but  CottoQ,  with  much 

ado,  dissuaded  them.  Two  new  deputies  were  chosen,  1637. 
but  one  of  these  was  rejected  because  he  too  had  signed 
the  obnoxious  petition ;  so  the  vacant  seat  remained  un- 
filled. Wheelwright  having  refused  to  leave  Boston,  or 
to  give  up  his  public  <<  exercisings,''  was  disfranchised 
and  banished.  He  appealed  to  the  king,  but  was  told 
that  no  such  appeal  lay,  for,  <<  by  the  king's  grant,"  the 
General  Court  was  empowered  "  to  hear  and  determine, 
without  any  reservation." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  wes  also  banished;  but,  because  it 
was  winter,  she  was  placed  in  custody  in  a  private  house 
in  Roxbury,  none  but  her  relations  and  the  elders  being 
permitted  to  see  her.  Captain  Underbill,  hero  lately  in 
the  Pequod  war,  was  next  called  to  account.  He  boast* 
ed,  eome  time  after,  of  having  received  his  "  assurance" 
while  enjoying  a  pipe  of  that  "  good  creature"  tobacco, 
^<  since  which  he  had  never  doubted  of  his  good  estate, 
neither  should,  though  he  should  fall  into  sin."  Indeed, 
he  was  a  little  too  fond  of  other  good  creatures  to  suit  the 
austere  taste  of  Massachusetts.  As  he  persisted  in  jus- 
tifying the  petition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  dis- 
franchised, as  were  five  or  six  others  of  the  principal 
signers.  All  signers  6f  that  document,  except  about 
twenty  who  submitted  and  acknowledged  their  fault,  and 
all  others  who  had  been  active  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  side, 
were  ordered  to  bring  in  and  deliver  up  their  arms ;  an 
order  to  which  fifty-eight  freemen  of  Boston,  and  others 
in  Charlestown,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury,  reluct- 
antly submitted.  Finally,  a  law  was  passed  subjecting 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  all  who  should  defame  the  court 
and  its  proceedings;  and,  lest  "godly  friends  in  En- 
gland" might  be  alarmed,  and  discouraged  from  removal, 
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ciupTER  an  account  of  this  whole  transaction,  "  with  reasons  and 

IX. 

observations,"  was  drawn  up,  and  sent  home  to  be  pub- 

1637.  lished. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson's  husband,  Coddington,  John  Clarke, 
educated  a  physician,  and  other  principal  persons  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  party,  were  given  to  understand  that,  un- 
less they  removed  of  t|;ieir  own  accord,  proceedings  would 
be  taken  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  .  They  sent,  therefore, 
to  seek  a  place  of  settlement,  and  found  one  in  Plymouth 
patent ;  but,  as  the  magistrates  of  that  colony  declined  to 
allow  them  an  independent  organization,  they  presently 
purchased, of  the  Narragansets,  by  the  recommendation 

1638.  of  Williams,  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Island  oi  Aquiday. 
March  24.  "j^jj^  p^j^^^  ^j^g  f^j-^y  fathoms  of  white  wampum  ;  for  the 

additional  gratuity,  of  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes,  the 
present  inhabitants  agreed  to  remove.  The  purchasers 
called  it  the  Isle  of  Rhodes — a  name  presently  changed 
by  use  to  Rhode  Island.  Nineteen  persons,  having 
signed  a  covenant  "  to  incorporate  themselves  into  a 
body  politic,"  and  to  submit  to  '»  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
and  to  his  "most  perfect  and  absolute  laws,"  began  a 
settlement  at  its  northern  end,  with  Coddington  as  their 
judge  or  chief  magistrate,  and  three  elders  to  assist  him. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  Boston ;  but  those 
who  were  "  of  the  rigid  separation,  and  savored  Anabap- 
tism,"  removed  to  Providence,  which  now  began  to  be 
well  peopled. 

Having  obtained,  at  the  same  time  with  the  cession 
of  Aquiday,  a  formal  grant  of  Providence,  by  another 
Oct.  8.  deed  shortly  after  Williams  admitted  his  associates  and 
such  others  **  as  the  major  part  shall  receive  into  the 
same  fellowship  of  vote,"  as  joint  owners.  A  covenant 
to  submit  ''  in  civil  things  only''  to  the  orders  of  "  the 
major  part,"  was  at  the  same  time  agreed  to. 
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Mrs.  Hutchinson  withstood  €^1  the  strenuous  efforts  chapter 

IX.* 

for  her  conversion  made  by  the  elders  during  het  winter's  ' 

imprisonment  at  Roxbury.      She  even  fell  into  new  er-  1638. 
rors,  maintaining  that  men's  souls,  mortal  by  generation,   ^ 
are  made  immortal  by  Christ's  purchase — a  heresy  after-, 
ward  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Locke.      She  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  asserted  that  Sunday  is  but 
as  other  days.     Had  up  before  the  Boston  Church,  in  a 
sessioA  which  lasted  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  fen  at 
night,  she  was  <*  clearly  confuted,"  and  then  solemnly  ad- 
monished by  Cotton,  so  lately  her  adherent,  "  with  much 
zeal  and  detestation  of  her  errors  and  pride  of  opinion." 
At  a  subsequent  church  meeting,  after  much  time  and  March  22. 
many  arguments  *<  to*  bring  her  to  see  her  sin,"  the  church 
with  one  consent  <*  cast  her  out."     After  she  was  ex- 
communicated, her  spirits,  which  seemed  before  somewhat 
dejected,  revived  again,  and  she  gloried  in  her  sufferings, 
declaring  "  it  was  the  greatest  happiness  next  to  Christ 
that  ever  befell  her." 

Having  received  orders  from  the  governor  to  leaVe  the^ 
jurisdiction,  she  sdught  refuge  at  Providence,  but  soon , 
joined  her  husband  and  friends  at  Aquiday.  On  some 
hint  that  Mary  Dyer,  one  of  her  chief  disciples  at  Bos- 
ton, had  brought  forth  a  monstrous  birth,  the  magistrates  f 
of  Massachusetts  investigated  the  matter  with  eager  cu- 
riosity and  disgusting  minuteness.  A  somewhat  similar' 
accident,  the  result,  doubtless,  of  excitement  and*  perse- 
cution, was  presently  said  to  have  happened  to  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  herself.  These  occurrences  were  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  providential  proofs  of  the  monstrosity  of 
her  opinions,  and  are  relied  on  as  such  in  the  **  Rise,. 
Reign,  and  Ruin  of  the  Antinomians,  Familists,  and  Lib- 
ertines of  New  England,"  written  by  Welde,  minister 
of  Roxbury,  in  a  very  ferocious  style,  and  published  a 
I.  R 
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CHAPTER  few  years  after  in  England.  Even  the  terrible  charge 
__L-^of  witehcraft  was  insinuated  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson— 7- 
1688.  for  how,  unless  by  supernatural  aid,  could  she  inveigle 
so  many  into  error  ? 

These  vigorous  proceedings  against  the  dissidents 'were 
Sept.  6.  followed  up  by  two  laws,  one  subjecting  to  assessment 
and  distress  all  who  did  not  voluntarily  contribute  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  all  town  charges,  "  as  well /or 
upholding  the  ordinances  in  the  churches  as  otherwise ;" 
the  other,  exposing  excommunicated  persons  to  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  banishment,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mag- 
iflftrates,  as  "their  contempt  and  obstinacy  shall  deserve." 
But  this  last  few  was  soon  repealed. 

As  the  finartriumph  of  the  orthodox  party.  Cotton,  at 
Dec.  13.  a  public  fast,  "  did  confess  and  bewail  bis  own  and  th^ 
Ghurch'i^  security'  and  credulity  whereupon  so  many  dan- 
gerous errors  had  gotten  up."  He  showed  how  he  came 
to  be  deceived,  the  errors  being  artfully  formed  so  n^ar  the 
truth  hq  had  preached,  that  at  first  he  did  not  perceive 
their  enormity.  By  this  seasonable  concession  <'did  that 
reverend  and  worthy  minister  of  the  Gospel  recover  his 
former  splendor  throughout  the  country  of  New  England." 

Immediately  after  his  ba.nishment,  Wheelwright  had 
purchased  of  the  Indians  n  tract  of  land  at  the  fall3  of 
the  Squamscot,  a^  southern  branch  of  the,  Piscataqua ; 
anld  there,  with  some  of  his  adherents,  he  founded  the  town 
and  church  of  Exeter,  which  remained  for  the  next  three 
yeaijs  an  independent  community,  with  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment agreed  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Wheelwright 
and  his  associates  contintied,^  however,  to  be  so  far  recog- 
nized by  ttie  Boston  Church  as  to  receive  a  regular  dis- 
mission. The  neighboring  settlements  on  the  Piscata- 
qna,  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  furoished  an  asylum  to 
other  of  the  refugees:     The  Lords  Say  and  Brooke  had 
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sold  out  their  interest  in  the  upper  plantation  to  the  resi-  chapter 
dents  there;  and- one  Burdett,  a  discontented  miniater 
from  Massachusetts,  had  got  himself  elected  governor.  1638. 
He  appears  to  have  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  which  he  gaye  no  very  favorable 
account  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  New  Ep« 
gland.  After  a  voyage  to  England,  and  a  vain  attempt 
to  regain  the  favor  of  the  Boston  Church,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  charged  with  "  suspicion  of  ii^cohtinen- 
cy,"  the  banished  Underbill  retired  to  Dover,  and,. much 
to  the  disgust  of  thd  Madsficbusetts  nmgistrates,  pres- 
ently got  himself  chosen  governor  in  Burdett's  place. 
Burdett  was  also,  through  Underbill's  contrivance,  0a-> 
perseded  as  minister  by  one  KnoUes,.  recently  arrived  in 
Massachusetts,  but  who,  being  suspected  of  <<  famistical 
opinions,"  had  been  "  denied  residence"  there.  The  pi;ih- 
cipal  interest  in  the  lower  Piscataqua  plantation,  or  Ports* 
mouth,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Mason;  but  hie  was 
now  dead,  and,  in  payment  of  their  wages,  hib  a^nts 
shared  among  them  the  goods  and  cattle,  the  lands  and 
houses,  and,  like  their  neighbors  of  Dover  and  Exeter,  or- 
ganized an  independent  government  of  their  own.  Higmp^ 
ton,  the  fourth  town  in  New  Hampshire j  inviting  on  ac- 
count of  its  extensive  salt  meadows,  was  settled,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  by  orthodox  emigrants- 
from  that  colony.  In -a  controversy  which  presently 
arose  between  Wheelwright  and  the  settlers  at  Hampton 
as  to  their  mutual  bounds,/  in  answer  to  Wheelwright's 
allegation  of  a  purchase  isoai  the  Indians,  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  3et  up  the  doctrine  that  the  Indians 
<<had  only  a  natural  right  to  as  much  land -as  they  bad 
or  could  improve" — a  hard  doctrine,  indeed,  for  thtJ  In- 
dians, if  improvement  meant  cultivation,  since  the  In- 
dians unproved  their  lands  chiefly  as  hunting  grounds. ' 
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CHAPTER       Plymouth  colony  profited  also  by  the  religious  dissen- 
-   sions  of  Massachusetts.    William  Vassall,  one  of  the  early 

1638.  Massachusetts  assistants,  an  emigrant  with  Winthrop 
and  the  charter,  but  Jess  exclusive  in  his  religi9us  views, 
having  returned  from  IJngland,  had  established  himself 
at  Scituate,  the  second  town  in  that  colony.  Settlements 
also  had  been  more  recently  commenced  at  Taunton, 
Sandwich,  emi  Yarmouth,  and  presently  at  Barnstable, 
in  part,  at  loast,  by  persons  discpnteuted  with  the  strict 
regimen  of.  Massachusetts. 

An  opposite  reason  led  to  the  foundation  of  still  an- 
other independent  colony,  In  the  height  of  the  Hutch- 
inson controversy,  John  'Davenport,  an  eminei^t^  noncon- 
formist minister  from  London,  had  arrived  at  Boston,  and 
witTi  him  a  wealthy  company,  led  by  two  njierchants, 
Theophilus  Eaton  and  Edward  Hopkins.  Alarmed  at 
the  new  opinion^  and  religious  agitations  of  which  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  seat,,  notwithstanding  very  advanta- 
geous offers  of  settlement  there,  they  preferred  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  community  of  their  own,  to  be  forever 
free  from  the  innovations  ^of  error  and  licentiousness. 
Eaton  and>  others  sent  to  explore  the  coast  west  of  the 
Connecticut,  selected  a  place  for  settlement  near  the 
Ijead  of  a  spacious  bay  at  Quinapiack,  or,  as  the  Dutch 
called  it.  Red  Hill,  where  they  built  a  hut,  and  spent 

April  13.  the  winter.  They  were  joined  in  the  spring  by  the  rest 
of  their  company,  and  Davenport  -preached  his  first 
sermon  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak. .  Presently 
they  entered  into  what  they  called  a  "  plantation  cov- 
enant," and  a  communication  being  opened  with  the  In- 
diani^,  who  were  but  few  in  that  neighborhood,  the  lands 
of  Quinapiack  were  purchased,  except  a  small  reserva- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  the  Indians  receiving  a 
few  presents  and  a  promise  of  protection.     A  tract  nqrth 
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of  the  bay,  ten  miles  in  one  direotibn  and  thirteen  in  chapter 
the  other,  was  purchased  for  ten  coats ;  atid  the  Colo-  - 

nists  proceeded  to  lay  out  in  squares,  the  ground-plan  of  1638. 
a  spacious  city,  to  which  they  presently  gave  the  name 
of  NE\v^  Haven. 

The  towns  on  the  Connecticut,  awaiting  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  lords  proprietors  in  England,  had  delayed 
coming  to  any  permanent  political  settlement.  They 
suspected  that  Massachusetts  intended  to  subject  them 
to  her  jurisdiction.  This*  intention  the  Massachusetts 
magistrates  denied;  but  they  were  eager  for  a  federal 
union,  for  which  negotiations  had  been  for  some  time 
going  on.  As  the  jealousy  of  the  Connecticut  towns 
placed  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  even  of  such  a 
union,  Massachusetts  insisted  that  at  least  Springfield,  ^ 
which  fell  within  the  limits  of  her  charter,  should  sub- 
mit to  her  jurisdiction.  The  other  three  towns,  in  a 
convention  of  all  the  freemen^  adopted  a  written  oonsti-  1639. 
tution,  based  on  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  different' in  ^^'  ^*- 
one  important  particular.  As  at  Plyrtiouth,  residents  of 
acceptable  character  might  be  admitted  freemen,  though 
not  church  members.  The  magistrates  or  assistants 
were  to  be  chosen  annually  ;  but  ^  no  magistrate  was  to 
be  newly  elected  till  he  had  first  stood  propounded  or 
nominated  for  a  year.  The  governor,  required  to  be  a 
church  member,  was  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  magis- 
trates, but  could  not  be  elected  for  two  year^  in  succes- 
sion. Hopkins  had  concluded  to  settle  at  Hartford,  and, 
alternately  with  Haynes,  was  chosen  governor  for  many 
years.  The  governor  and  assistants  acted  as  a  court  of 
law,  and,  with  a  House  of  Deputies  chosen  by  the  towns, 
composed  a  General  Court,  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
in  Massachusetts,  but  the  deputies  were  to  ^it  by  them- 
selves as   a   separate   body — an   arrangement  not  yet 
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CHAPTER  adopted  in  the  mother  colony.  -  Mason  was  chosen  milita- 
ry  chief,  an  office  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  lite 

1638.  on  a  salary  of  forty  poands  a  year.     The  first  General 
Oct.     Court  enacted  a  body  of  laws,  any  deficiencies  in  which 

were  to  be  supplied  by  "  the  rule  of  the  word  of  God." 
Alarm  at  some  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Dutch,  and 
apprehensions  of  the  Indians  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, soon  caused  the  treaty  for  a  federal  union  with 
Massachusetts  ti^  be  renewed.  Fort  Saybrook  consti- 
iuted  a  sepairate  jurisdiction,  under  the  English  propri- 
etorSj  one  of  whom,  Fenwick,  arrived  there  about  this 
time,  with  his  own  family  ^nd^some  others. 

After  living  for  a  year  under  their  plantation  cove- 
nant, the  settlers  at  Quinapiack  proceeded  to  a  more 

1639.  definite  organization.     They  agreed,  in  the  fir§t  place, 
June  4.  f^  limit  the  right  to  participate  in  the  government  to 

church  members,  and  to  adopt  the  Scriptures— esteemed 
a  perfect  rule  for  all  duties — as  the-laiv  of  the  land. 
The  church  was  organized  with  great  care.  After 
prayers  and  a  sermon,  twelve  persons  were  elected  by 
'  the  body  of  the  colonists,  with  power,  after  trial  of  each 
other,  to  designate  seven  of  their  own  number  as  the 
seven  pillars — a  scriptural  and  mystical  i^umber,  as 
Davenport's  preliminary  serxnon  had  proved.  These 
seven  were  to  admit  such  additional  church  members  as 
Oct  85.  they  saw  fit.  The  church  being  organized,  and  a  body 
of  freemen  thus  provided,  Eaton  was  chosen  governor, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  for  twenty 
years.  .  There  was  no  trial  by  jury  at  New  Haven,  no 
warrant  being  found  for  it  in  the  word  of  God.  .'the 
regulations  and  judicial  proceedings  of  this  colony,  deep- 
ly tinged  by  Puritan  austerity,  have  been  objects,  under 
the  derisive  name  of  "  blue  laws,"  of  some  exaggeration 
and  much  ridicule. 
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Massachusetts,  however,  was  hardly  behind  Neyr  Ha-  chapter 
ven  in  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith/  An  attempt  tn 
establish  at' Weymouth  a  new  church,  on  the  latitudina-  1'639. 
rian  principle  of  admitting  all  baptized  persons,  without 
requiring  either  profession  of  faith  or  relation  of  expe- 
rience, was  promptly  suppressed.  Lenthall,  the  propos- 
ed minister,  was  forced  to  make  a  very  humble  apology, 
and  soon  found  it  expedient  to  take  refuge  ^t  Aquiday. 
Several  laymen,  active  in  the  business,  were  heavily  fined ; 
one  was  whipped,  and  another  disfranchised. 

The  General  Court  had  already  made  some  provision 
toward  educating  a  succession  of  learned  ministers,  by 
establishing  a  school  at  Newtown,  the  name  of  which  had  1638. 
been  changed  to  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  the  university 
where  most  of  the  Massachusetts  ministers  had  received 
their  education.  Endowed  by  John  Harvard,  a  minister 
who  died  shortly  after  his  arrival,  with  his  library  and 
the  gift  of  half  hi^  e^te,  amounting  to  d£800,  or  $3840, 
this  school  was  now  erected  into  a  college,  named  after  1639. 
its  benefactor,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
board  of  overseers,  composed  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
ministers  of  the  six  neighboring  churches.  Henry  Dun- 
ster,  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  just  arrived  in  the 
colony,  was  chosen  the  first  president.  Besides  occa- 
sional annual  grants,  and  contributions  (taken  up  for  its 
benefit,  the  income  of  the^  ferry  between  Boston  aud 
Charlestown  was  bestowed  on  the  college. 

A  printing  press,  said  to  have,  been  the  gift  of  some 
friends  in  Holland,  was  set  up  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
charge  of  Stephen  Day,  .the  first,  probably,'  in  America. 
Its  first  literary  production  was  a  new  metrical  version  1640. 
of  the  Psalms,  prepared  by  Eliot,  Welde,  and  Mather, 
and  Te vised  by  Dunster,  which,  though  not  Very  remark- 
able for  tunefulness,  long  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  New  England  churches. 
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CHAPTER       Winthrop's  re-election  as  governor  three  times  in  suc- 
^      cession  since  the  defeat  of  Vaae  began  to  excite  some 

1639.  jealousy.  Such  repeated  re-elections  "  might  make  way 
for  a  governor  for  life;"  which,  indeed,  had  been  *' pro- 
pounded^' by  some  of  the  elders  and  magistrates,  <'  as 
most  agreeable  to  God's  institutio^,  and  the  practice  of 
all  well-ordered  states."  But  in  this  opinion  the  free- 
men of  Ma3sachusetts  did  by  no  means  concur.  Con- 
necticut, as  we  have  just  seen,  had  taken  special  pains, 
in  its  fundamental  constitutions,  to  guard  against  any 
such  result.  A  like  jealousy  also  exhibited  itself  on  the 
subject  of  the  Standing  Council  for  Life.  Endicott  had 
been  added  to  that  council  lus  a  third  member ;  it  never 
seems  to  have  had  any  others.  Though  still  allowed  to 
retain  the  superintendence  of  military  affairs,  its  mem- 
bers were  forbidden  to  act  as  magistrates,  unless  specially 
chosen  at  the  anhual  elections.     The  next  year  the  ro- 

1640.  taiion  principle  prevailed,  anc^  Dudley  was  chosen  govern- 
or ;  but  the  colonists  showed  their  regard  for  Winthrop 
by  contributing  upward  of  three  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  discharge  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  liability',  likely  to  be- 
come very  embarrassing  to  him,  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  by  the  dishonesty  of  his  agent  in  England. 

While  these  various  events  were  taking  place  in  New 
England,  the  alarm  of  danger  from  home,  though  some- 
what diminished,  had  by  no  means  wholly  subsided.  To 
Mason's  process  of  Qua  Warranto,  those  members  of  the 
company  V  resident  in  England,  on  whom  it  had  been 
served,  pleaded  a  disclaimer ;  but  the  death  of  Masop, 
already  mentioned,  prevented  further  proceedings  with 
1637.  that  suit.  An  order,  however,  was  presently  issued  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Plantations,  that  no  person 
of  the  rank  of  a  "  subsidy  man,"  that  is,  rated  to  the  taxes 
called  subsidies,  should  embark  for  America  without  spe- 
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cial  license  ;  and  no  person  of  any  rank,  without  a  certif-  chapter 

ioate  from  his  parish  minister  of  conformity  to  the  church.  _; 

As  this  prohibition  was  little  regarded,  an  order  was  is-  1638. 
sued  the  next  y6ar  for  stopping  all  ships  bound  to  New 
England.  The  entreaties  of  the  ship-owners  procured 
the  recall  of  this  order  ;  but  the  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Plantations  dispatched  directions  to  Massachusetts  to  send 
home  the  charter  by  the  next  ship.  The  General  Court, 
by  letter  from  the  governor,  respectfully  declined,  lest  it 
might  be  construed  by  their  friends  in  England  as  a  sor* 
render  of  that  instrument,  and  lest  "  many  bad  itiinds, 
yea,  and  some  weak  ones"  among  themselves^  should 
take  occasion  therefrom  to  think  it  lawful  and  necessary 
to  accept  a  governor  general.  A  fresh  demand  for  the 
charter  came  out  the  next  year,  with  assurances  that'a  1639. 
new  one  would  be  panted,  and  that  the  commissioners 
had  no  intention  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  theif  liberties. 
This  order  came  inclosed  in  a  tetter  from  Cradock ;  and 
since  the  commissioners  could  have  no  proof  of  its  deliv- 
ery, the  General  Court  resolved  not  to  notice  it  at  all. 
But  by  this  time  the  English  government  was  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  quarrel  with  Scotland,  upon  which  coun- 
try a  vain  attempt  was  made  to  force  Episcopacy  and 
the  Liturgy,  that  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  England 
ceased  to  attract  attention. 

To  the  provinces  confirmed  to  the  indefatigable  Gor- 
ges at  the  surrender  of  the  great  New  England  patent,  1635. 
he  had  given  the  name  of  New  Somerset.  Though  dis- 
appointed, as  already  mentioned,  in  visiting  his  ptovince 
€L»  governor  general  of  New  England,  he  presently  sent 
out  his  nephew,  William  Gorges,  comitiissioned  as  his 
deputy  for  New  Somerset,  to  establish  a  government  over 
the  fishing  hamlets  already  planted  at  Agamcnticus, 
Saoo,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast.     Gorges,  whjo  resided 
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CHAPTER  for  some  time,  in  New  Somerset^  held  a  General  Court 

at  Saco.     After  his  return  to  England,  George  Cleves 

1637.  brought  out  a  commission,  by  which  a  number  of  the 
Massachusetts  magistrates  were  authorized  to  act  as  dep- 
uties for  New  Somerset.  But,  since  the  attack  on  their 
charter.  Gorges  was  suspected  and  distrusted.  Some  of 
the  persons  named  in  the  commission  had  left  Massachu- 
^tts  on  account  of  the  Hutchinsonian  controversy.  No 
action,  therefore,  was  had  under  it.  Thi^  same  Cleves 
was  also  engaged  in  a  project  for  -  procitring  settlers  for 
Long  Island,  having  entered  into  an  agreement  to  that 
effect  with  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  to  whom,  in  the  late 
division  of  New  England,  that  island  had  been  assigned. 
Not  yet  discouraged,  though  he  had  sunk  upward  of 
£2.0,000,  $98,000,  during  the  thirty  years  for  which 
he  had  been  ebgaged  in  colonization  projects;  Gorges  Job- 

1639.  tained  a  roylEil  charter  for  his  American  provinces,  of  which 
the  name  was  now  changed  to  Maine,  perhaps  in  honor 
of  the  queen,  who  had  some  feudal,  relation  with  that 
French  province — though- "  the  main,"  as  distinguished 
firom  the  numerous  islands  along  that  coast,  had  long 
been  a  current  appellation  with  the  planters  and  fisher- 
men. Gorges  drew  up  a  scheme  intrusting  the  govern- 
ment to  a  lieutenant,  chancellor,  marshal,  admiral,  and 
other  high  officers,  who,  together  with  -  eight  deputies 
elected  by  the  people,  were  to  constitute  the  legislative 
council  or  General  Coui't.  The  little  village  of  Agamen- 
ticus,  chartered  first  as  a.  borough  and  then  as  a  city, 
was  named  Georg'tana,  in  honor  of  the  proprietor,  whose 
kinsman  ^nd  deputyj  Thomas  Qorges,  presently  held  at 

1640.  Saco  the  first  General  Court  for  the  province  of  Maine. 
Burdett,  superseded  at  Dover  by  Knolles,'had  removed 
to  Agamenticus,  and,  being  fined  by  this  court  for  adul- 
tery, he  proceeded  to  England  to  prosecute  his' appeal. 
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Meanwhile,  in  England,  affairs,  once  set  in  motion,  chapter 

were  making  very  rapid  progress.     The  attempted  paci- 

fication  with  the  Scotch  Covenanters  proved  a  failure.  1640. 
The  Scottish  army  entered  England,  and  Charles  soon 
found  himself  obliged  to  call  that  famous  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  most  remarkable  body  in  English  history.  A 
large  number  of  its  members  were  Puritans ;  almost  all 
were  opposed  to  Charles's  tyrannical  policy.  They  ein- 
tered  at  once  on  the  redress  of  grievances,  and,  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  months,  assumed  the  entire  political 
authority  of  the  realm.  On  a  petition  against  the  re- 
straints on  emigration,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  this  Parliament,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  colonists  should  enjoy  all  their  liberties,  accord- 
ing to  their  patents.  But  the  recent  political  change  at 
home  had  removed  the  chief  inducement  to  emigrate. 

The  accessions  which  New  England  henceforward  re- 
ceived from  abroad  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
perpetual  emigrations,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  oen^ 
turies,  have  scattered  her  sons  over  every  part  of  North 
America,  and,  indeed,  of  the  globe.  The  immigrants  of 
the  preceding  period  had  not  exceeded  twenty-five  thou-  , 
sand — a  primitive  stock,  from  which  ha6  been  derived  not 
less,  perhaps,  than  a  Jdurth.part  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  New  England  colonization  thus,  far  has 
been  reckoned  at  a  million  of  dollars — a  great  sum  for 
those  times,  but  probably  short  of  the  truth.  Already 
there  existed  east  of  the  Hudson  twelve  mdependent  eom- 
munities,  comprising  not  less  than  fifty  towns  or  distinct 
settlements.  But  a  consolidation  presently  took  place, 
by  which  the  separate  jurisdictions  were  reduced  to  six. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

CHAPTER  JSUCH  coin  as  the  emigrants  to  New  England  brought 
with  them  quickly  went  back  again  in  payment  for  im- 
ported goods ;  but,  so  long  as  the  emigration  was  kept  u!p, 
liiis  inconvenience  was  little  felt.  Every  new  set  of  em- 
igrants brought  a  fresh  supply  of  money  with  them ;  and 
the  lively  demand  for  corn  and  cattle,  on  the  part  of  the 
new  comers,  raised  prices  to  a  high  pitch.  The  sudden 
stop  put  to  inunigration,  occasioned  by  the  political  chang- 
es in  England,  caused  a  great  fall  of  prices,  aild  a  corre- 
sponding difficulty  in  paying  debts.  Taxes  had  all  along 
been  paid  in  grain  and  cattle,  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court;  and  grain,  at  diffeifent  prices  for  the  different 
sorts,  was  now  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of 
1640.  all  new  debts.  To  prevent  sacrifices  of  property  in  cases 
of  inability  to  pay,  corn,  cattle,  and  other  personal  goods, 
oi',  in  defect  of  such  goods,  the  house  and  lands  of  the 
debtor,  when  taken  in  execution,  were  to  be  delivered  to 
the  creditor,  in  full  satisfaction,  at  such  value  "aa  they 
inight  be  appraised  oi  by  "three  understanding  and  in- 
different m6n,''  one  chosen  by  the  creditor,  another  by  the 
debtor^  and  a  thii'd  by  the  marshal.  So  far  as  relates  to 
lands  and  houses,  the  method  of  levy  thus  introduced  pre- 
vails to  this  day — a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  law  of  New 
England. 

Beaver  skins  were  also  paid  and  received  as  money, 
and,  from  their  value  as  a  remittance,  they  held  the  next 
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place  to  coin.     Musket  balls,  at  a  farthing  each,  WQre  cHAPTEit 


X. 


at  one  time  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  a  shilling. 
A  more  available  currency  was  found  in  the  wampum  1640. 
or  peage,  already  mentioned — cylindrical  beads  half  an 
inch  long,  of  two  colors,  white  and  blui3h  black,  made  by 
the  Indians  from  parts  of  certain  sea-shells.  The  poasts 
of  Long  Island  Sound  abounded  with  these  shells,  and, 
according  to  Bradford,  the  Pequods  and  Narragatisets 
hc^d  grown  "  rich  and  potent"  by  their  abundance' of  wam- 
pum, much  in  demand  for  purposes  of  ornament  among 
the  interior  tribes.  The  people  of  Plymouth  first  learned 
the  use  and  value  of  this  article  from  the  Dutch  of  Man- 
hattan, and  they  soon  found  it  very  profitable  in  .trade 
with  the  Eastern  Indians,  the  shells  of  which  it  was  made 
not  being  common  north  of  Cape  Cod.  Presently  it  came 
to  be  employed  as  a  circulating  medium,  first  in  the  In- 
dian traffic,  and  then  among  the  colonists  generally. 
Three  of  the  black  beads,  or  six  of  the  white,  passed  for  a 
penny.  For  convenience  of  reckoning,  they  were  strung 
in  known  parcels,  a  penny,  threepence,  a  shilling,  and 
five  shillings  in  white  ;  twopence,  sixpence,  two  and  six- 
pence, and  ten  shillings  in  blaok.  A  fathom  of  white 
was  worth  ten  shillings,  or  two  dollars  and  a.  half;  a 
fathom  of  black,  twice  as  much ;  but  as  the  quantity  in 
circulation  increased,  the  value  presently  depreciated,  and 
the  number  of  beads  to  the  penny  was  augmented. 

The  difficulty  of  paying  for  imported  goods,,  and  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  corn  and  cattle,  stimulated 
the  colonists, to  new  kinds  of  industry.  Hugh  Peters,  who 
had  succeeded  Williams  as  minister  of  Salem,  and  whose 
zeal  in  worldly  affairs  led  him  to  suppress  the  weekly 
lecture  there,  was  very  busy  in  getting  up  a  company 
for  the  fisheries,  which  hitherto  had  been  carried  on  ex-  ^ 
clusively  from  England.     Already  the  General  Court  had 
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CHAPTER  made  an  order  that  all  property  employed  in  that  business 

should  he  free  of  taxation  for  seven  years.     Ship  build- 

1640.  ing  was  also  gone  into,  and  Peters  wtts  active  in  promot- 
ing that.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  six  large  vessels 
were  built,  in  which  voyages  were  undertaken  to  Madei-' 
ara,  the  Canaries,  and  presently  to  Spain,  with  cargoes 
of  staves  and  fish,  which  found  there  a  ready  market. 
Wines,  sugar,,  and  dried  fruit  were  imported  in  return. 
Thus  early  was  commenced  that  career  of  navigation 
and  commerce  in  which  New  England  still  continues  so 
active. and  distinguished.  Nor  were  manufactures  neg^ 
lected.  '  The  cultivatioji  of  hemp  and  flax  was  success- 
faUy  undertaken ;  vessels  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
for  cotton ;  and  the  fabric  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen 
cloths  was  set  on  foot,  particularly  at  Rowley y  a  new 
town  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  where  a  colqny  of 
Yorkshire  clothiers  had  recently  settled,  with  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  martyr,  for  their  min- 
ister. Nathapiel  Rogers,  another  grandson  of  the  mar- 
^r,  was  settled  at  Ipswich  as  Norton's  colleague,  in 
place  of  Ward,  who  had  jresigned. 

The  jealousy  entertained  by  ihe  freemen  of  the  arbi- 
trary and  undefiiaed  powers  exercised  by  the  magistrates 
kad  been  exhibited  in  repeated  calls  for  a  htody  of  funda- 
mental laws,  ^^  in  resemblance  of  a  inagna  charta."    Two 

1635.  commissions,  successively  appointed  to  draw  up  such  a 

1636.  code,  appear  to  have  made  but  little  progress.  Several 
of  the  magistrates,  in  fact,  w6r0  opposed  to  the  proceed- 
ing, not  only  as  it  might  limit  their  authority,  but  be- 
cause the  maintenance  of  the  theocracy  might  make  it 
necessary  that  some  of  their  laws  should  run  cotmter  to 
that  provision  of  the  charter  which  requited  the  legida- 
tion  of  the  colony  to  conform  to  that  of  England — a  con- 
tradiction which  it  was  thought  safer  to  introduce  by  cus- 
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torn  and  usage  than  by  express  enactment.     But  the  chapter 

freemen  were  not  satisfied  ;  and  the  preparation  of  a  draft 

of  fimdamental  laws  had  been  again  intrusted  to  Cotton  1641. 
and  Ward,  who  made  separate  reports.  Cotton  had  taken 
for  his  model  "Moses,  his  judioials ;"  and  his  draft,  after- 
ward published  in  England,  has  been  often  erroneously- 
represented  as  the  first  code  of  Massachusetts.  Ward, 
before  studying  divinity,  had  been  bred  a  lawyer^  His 
draft  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  political 
rights,  as  they  began  to  be  claimed  in  England,  rather 
than  at  reconstructing  in  America  a  Jewish  theocracy. 

The  appointment  of  preacher  of  the  election  sermon 
had  hitherto  rested  with  the  Court  of  Assistants ;  »but 
the  freemen,  without  consulting  the  magistrates,  and 
not  a  little  to  their  dissatisfaction,  about  the  time  these 
reports  were  made,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  call  Ward 
to  the  performance  of  that  duty  ;  upon  which  occasion 
he  delivered,  as  Winthrop  informs  us,  "a  moral  and 
political  discourse,"  grounded  more  on  "  the  old  Roman 
and  Grecian  governments"  than  on  the  "  practice  of  Is- 
rael." The  election  that  followed  resulted  in  the  main-  May. 
tenance  of  the  rotation  principle,  by  the  choice  of  Rich- 
ard Bellingham  as  governor. 

At  the  same  court  Massachusetts  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  a  proceeding  in  which 
Underbill  had  a  considerable  share.  Though,  after  his 
election  as  governpr  of  Dover,  he  had  resented  with  some 
insolence  the  interference  of  the  Massachusetts  magis- 
trates, he  presently  became  alarmed  at  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery to  which  he  was  summoned  to  answer  by  the  Bos- 
ton Church.  He  obtained  a  safe-conduct,  came  to  Boston,  1640. 
and  confessed  the  adultery  with  which  he  was  charged ;  ^»»«^- 
but  his  submission  not  being  satisfactory,  the  •church  ex- 
communicated him.     Several  months  after,  under  a  new    Sept 
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CHAPTER  safe-conduct,  he  came  again  to  Boston,  and  on  a  lecture 
.  day,  after  sermon,  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  stand- 
1640.  ing  upoi^  a  form,  in  his  worst  clotheai  withrat  a  band,  a 
foul  linen  cap  pulled  close  to  his  eyes — he  who  was  so  fond 
of  "  bravery  of  appareP'^with  deep  sighs  and  abundance 
of  tears,  laid  opea  his  wicked  course,  his  adultery,  his 
hypocrisy,  his  persecution  of  God's  people,  and,  especial- 
ly, <<  his  pride  and  contempt  of  the  magistrates."  He  jus- 
tified all  the  punishments  imposed  upon  him,  and  dwelt 
with  great  pathos  on  the  terrors  of  excommunication; 
how  he  had  Jost  all  his  pretended  assurance,  being  de- 
livered over  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  and-  the  horrors 
of  despair..  "  He  spoke  well,"  says  Winthrop,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  <<  save  that  his  blubberings  inter- 
rupted him,  and  all  along  discovere^d  a  broken  and  con- 
trite heart."  By  these  and  other  humiliations  he  ob- 
tained a  reversal  of  his  sentence  of  banishment ;  and,  still 
further  to  recommend  himself  to  favor,  he  pressed  the 
people  of  Dover  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts— a  proposition  which  had  been  for  some, time  in 
agitation.  The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dilute  with  Wheqlwright  about  bounds, 
had  sent  to  explore  the  Merrimac,  which  was  thus  dis- 
covered to  come  from  the  north.  A  parallel  of  latitude 
three  miles  north  of  *<  any  and  every  part"  of  the  Merri- 
mac formed  qn  the  north  the  chartered  limit  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  claim  was  accordingly  set  up  to  all  the 
New^ Hampshire  towns,  as  falling  within  that  boundary. 
A  local  disturbance. at  Dover  soon  gave  occasion  to  inter- 
fere. KnoUes  had  been  superseded,  there  by  one  Lark- 
ham,/  "  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  wealthy,"  lately  arrived 
from  England,  whom  the  people  preferred  to  have  as  min- 
ister. But  he  did  not  <<  savor  the  right  way  of  church 
discipline,"  and,  much   to  the  disgust  of  KnoUes  and 
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Underbill,  received  into  the  church  all  who  ofifcred  them-  chapter 
selves  as  candidates.     A  violent  quarrel  soon  arose  ;  the         ' 
hostile  parties  took  arms ;  Knoiles  marched  at  the  head  1641. 
of  his  followers,  pistol  in  hand,  with  a  Bible  raised  on  a 
pole  as  his  standard ;   Larkham  called  in  aid-  from  the 
lower  settlement ;  an  armed  party  from  Portsmouth  came 
to  his  assistance ;  and  a  court  was  held,  at  which  Kndles, 
and  Underbill,  whose  intrigues  on  behalf  of  Massachu- 
setts were  not  unknown,  were  heavily  fined,  and  ordered 
to  leave  Dover.   .  They  applied  for  aid  to  Massachusetts ; 
and  Peters  and  Bradstroet,  appointed  commissioners,  trav- 
eled on  foot  firom  Salem  to  investigate  the  matter.     Just 
then,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  it  was  discovered  that 
Knoiles  had  been  guilty  of  incontinence.     In  the  end, 
both  Dover  and  Portsmouth  agreed  to  submit  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts  ;  on  condition,  however,  that,  so 
far  as  these  towns  were  concerned,  church  membersliip 
should  not  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  be  freemen, 
or  to  sit  as  representatives  in  the  General  Court.    Exeter 
came  into  the  same  artangement  thc^next  year.    Wheel-  1642. 
Wright  removed,  in  consequence,  with  some  of  his  adhe- 
rents, and  founded  the  town  of  Wells,  in  Maine.     Soon 
afterward  he  followed  the  example  of  Underbill,  and,  hav-  1643. 
ing  written  a  penitential  letter,  was  presently  allowed  to  ^^^  7. 
return  to  Massachusetts;   a  favor  extended,  on  similar  1644. 
concessions,  to  several  of  the  refugees  at  Aquiday  or  May  29. 
Rhode  Island. 

Some  friends  in  England,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  had  suggested  an  application  on 
behalf  of  Massachusetts  to  that  body.  This,  at  first,  had 
been  declined,  <*on  consideration,"  says  Winthrop,  <'tbat, 
if  we  should  put  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  must  then  be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they 
should  make,  in  which  course,  though  they  should  intend 
I  S 
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CHAPTER  our  good,  yet  it  might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  us." 
'      Butj  at  the  court  at  which  Bellingham  was  chosen  gov- 

1641.  ernor,  it  had  been  resolved  to  send  commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate as  occasion  might  offer,  and  especially  to  explain 
to  the  friends  in  England  the  msiny  recent  failures  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  The  active  Peters,  appointed  on  this 
mission,  along  with  Welde,  minister  of  Roxbury,  and 
Hibbins,  one  of  the  assistants,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
several  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  The 
younger  Winthrop,  who  visited  England  in  their  com- 

1643.  pany,  returned  not  long  after  with  capital  and  workmen 
for  establishing  iron  works — ^an  enterprise  warmly  encour- 
aged by  the  General  Court,  presently  set  on  foot  at  Brain- 
tree  and  Lynn,  and,  after  some  losses,  successfully  pros- 
ecuted. Peters,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  Holland, 
had  a  commission,  also,  from  the  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  for  the  settlement  of  limits. 

From  the  two  drafts  above  mentioned,  that  of  Ward 
being  principally  followed,  a  body  of  fundamental  laws 
had  been  compiled  and  sent  to  every  town,  to  be  first 
considered  by  the  magistrates  and  elders,  and  then  to  be 
published  by  the  constables,  **  that  if  any  man  saw  any 
thing  to  be  altered,  he  might  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  some  of  the  deputies."  Thus  deliberately  prepared, 
these  laws,  ninety-eight  in  number,  or  one  hundred  in- 

1641.  eluding  the  preamble   and  conclusion,  were  at  length 
^^-     formally  adopted  by  the  name  of  <'  Fundamentals,"  or 
"  Body  of  Liberties.^' 

This  curious  code  commences  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  seventeen  arti- 
cles, of  which  several  may  now  be  found  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  Bills 
of  Rights.     One  article  secures  the  right  of  moving  out 
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of  the  jurisdiction  at  pleasure — a  privilege  denied  ih  Vir-  chaptkk 
ginia,  and  hitherto  much  contested  in  Massachusetts.       *' 
Another  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  go  1641. 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  upon  any  offensive  war ;  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  <' vindictive   and   defensive  wars'.' 
left  ample  scope  for  military  enterprises.     All  monopo- 
lies, except  in  new  inventions  for  a  short  time,  and  all 
feudal  incumbrances  on  land,  are  prohibited. 

Next  follow  "rights,  rules,  and  liberties  concerning 
judicial  proceedings,"  forty-one  in  number.  No  legal 
process  is  to  abate  for  circumstantial  errors  which  do  not 
prevent  the  person  or  the  case  from  being  rightly  under- 
stood. The  defendant  may  set  up  as  many  defenses  as 
he  pleases — ^two  improvements  on  the  practice  of  the  En- 
glish courts,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  English  Par- 
liament. Pleaders  may  be  employed,  but  are  not  to  be 
paid.  Parties  to  suits  are  liable  to  a  personal  examina- 
tion— an  excellent  practice,  since  laid  aside.  They  may 
mutually  agree  whether  to  refer  their  case  to  a  jury  or  to 
the  court.  False  and  malicious  plaintiffs  are  liable  to  a 
fine.  All  criminal  cases  must  be  tried  at  the  first  court 
after  process  is  commenced.  "  No  man  shall  be  beaten 
above  forty  stripes,  nor  shall  any  true  gentleman,  or 
any  man  equal  to  a  gentleman,  be  pimished  with  whip- 
ping, unless  his  crime  be  very  shameful,  and  his  course 
of  life  vicious  and  profligate."  Torture  is  prohibited, 
unless  in  a  capital  case,  upon  a  person  already  convicted 
upon  full  proof,  and  who  evidently  had  a  secret  accom- 
plice ;  <^  then  he  may  be  tortured,  but  not  with  such  tor- 
tures as  be  barbarous  and  inhuman."  Barbarous  and 
cruel  pi^nishments  are  prohibited — a  prohibition,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  extend  to  whipping,  standing  in  the 
pillory,  cropping,  and  other  similar  inflictions,  vrfiich  the 
hard  manners  of  those  times  did  not  psteem  cruel.     Two 
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(niAPTER  or  three  witnesses,  or  their  equivalent,  are  required  in  a 

1 —  capital  case.     Jurors  are  to  be  ohoseii  by  the  freemen  of 

1641.  the  towns. 

Twenty  "  liberties,  more  particularly  concerning  the 
freemen,"  relate  to  the  civil  polity  of  the  colony.  The 
right  of  superintending  the  churches  is  conferred  upon 
the  magistrates  and  General  Court — ^the  representa- 
tives, it  must  -be  recollected,  of  a  constituency  of  church 
members.  The  right  to  deal  with  church  members  "  in 
a  civil  way,"  without  waiting  fwr  the  action  of  their  par- 
ticular churches — a  point  on  which  there  had  been  some 
controversy — is  expressly  vindicated.  No  church  cen- 
sure can  degrade  or  depose  any  civil  officer — a  provision 
intended,  however,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
-civil  power  against  the  churches,  as  to  protect  the  ma- 
jority of  church  members  against  the  members  of  each 
particular  church.  The  right  of  the  towns  to  elect  their 
"prudential"  officers,  called  selectmen,  and  their  deputies 
to  the  General  Court,  and  of  the  body  of  the  freemen 
to  choose  annually  all  magistrates,  is  specially  guarded. 
The  control  of  all  local  treasuries  is  secured  to  the  free- 
men of  the  locality,  and  of  the  public  treasury  to  the 
General  Court,  which  has  also  the  pardoning  power. 
Jurors  *«not  clear  in  their  judgments  or  consciences" 
may,  in  open  court,  consult  with  any  person  whom  they 
desire  "  to  resolve  or  advise"  them.  No  proscription  nor 
custom  may  prevail  to  establish  any  thing  "  morally  sin- 
fal  by  the  law  of  God." 

"  Liberties  of  women,"  in  twq  articles,  take  from  hus- 
bands that' right  over  the  wife  of  personal  chastisement, 
which  the  common  law  of  England  allowed.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  is  authorized  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widow,  to  whom,  at  his  death,  the  hiisband  bad  not 
left  <<  a  competent  portion  of  his  estate." 
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«  Liberties  of  ohaldren,"  in.  four  articles,  give  the  eld-  chapter 
est  son  a  double  portion  of  intestate  estates — a  practice         ' 
borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  code,  and  adopted  throughout  1641. 
New  England.     Cases  of  <<  willful  and  unreasonable  de- 
nial of  timely  marriage" — to  which,  as  respected  tninorsi 
parental  consent  was  necessary — and  of  unnatural  se* 
verity  on  the  part  of  parents,  were  to  be  redressed  by 
the  magistrates. 

*  Liberties  of  servants,"  in  four  articles,  mfule  it  law- 
ful to  harbor  indented  servants  flying  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  masters  until  the  matter  could  be  judicially  ex- 
amined, notice  being  given  to  the  master  and  the  nearest 
constable.  A  faithful  and  diligent  service  of  sevea  years 
entitled  the  servant  to  dismissal  "  not  empty-handed ;" 
but  servants  unfaithful,  negligent,  and  unprofitable  to 
masters  who  treated  them  well,  were  not  to  be  discharged 
till  they  had  made  up  for  their  negligences.  A  servant 
maimed  or  disfigured  by  his  master  was  entitled  to  lib- 
erty and  other  recompense.  We  may  notice  here  inci- 
dentally, among  other  effects  of  the  prevailing  finanoial 
crisis  in  the  colony,  that  those  who  had  brought  estates 
with  them  from  England,  and  had  relied  on  the  labor  of 
indented  servants,  became  for  the  most  part  impover- 
ished, while  some  of  these  very  servants,  and  others  of 
inferior  condition,  draftsmen  or  traders,  were  quite  suc- 
cessful in  acquiring  property,  and  founded  families  after- 
ward conspicuous  in  colonial  annals. 

"Liberties  of  foreigners  and  strangers,"  in  three  arti- 
cles, limit  the  hospitalities  of  the  oolony  to  people  of 
othei'  nations  "professing  the  ^ri^^  Christian  religion" — 
rather  a  narrow  limitation,  if  the  judgment  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  to  be  taken  as  the  standard.  But 
sufferers  by  shipwreck,  whether  friends  or  enemies j  woro 
to  be  protected.     One  of  these  articles,  based  on  the  Mo- 
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CHAPTER  saic  code,  provides  that  "  there  shall  never  be  any  bond- 

slavery,  villanage,  nor  captivity  among  us,  unless  it  be 

1641.  lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wars,  and  such  strangers 
as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are  sold  unto  us,  and 
these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian  usages 
which  the  law  of  God  established  in  Israel  requires. 
This  exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  judged 
thereto  by  authority."  This  article  gives  express  sanc- 
tion to  the  slave  trade,  and  the  practice  of  holding  ne- 
groes and  Indians  in  perpetual  bondage,  anticipating  by 
many  years  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  be  found  in  the 
8ta,tutes  of  Virginia  or  Maryland. 

Two  articles  *'of  the  brute  creature"  forbid  cruelty  to 
domestic  animals,  and  secure  the  right  of  pasturage  in 
uninclosed  lands  to  all  persons  driving  cattle. 

<«  Capital  laws"  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on 
twelve  offenses — ^idolatry,  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  pre- 
meditated murder,  sudden  or  passionate  murder,  poison- 
ing or  other  guileful  murder,  two  crimes  of  uncleanness, 
adultery,  man-stealing,  perjury  in  a  capital  case,  and 
*<  the  treacherously  or  perfidiously  attempting  the  alter- 
ation or  subversion"  of  the  fundamental  frame  of  pol- 
ity adopted  by  the  polony.  Each  infliction  of  death  is 
backed  by  references  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Some  of  the 
deputies  were  very  earnest  for  specific  punishments  for 
all  minor  offenses ;  but  this  was  zealously,  and^  for  the 
present,  successfully  opposed  by  the  magistrates,  who  in- 
sisted upon  a  discretion  on  those  points. 

The  fundamentals  conclude  with  a  declaration  of  «<  the 
liberties  which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  given  to  the  churches." 
But  the  strict  union  between  church  and  state,  and 
the  despotic  authority  assumed  by  the  aggregate  of  the 
ohurch  members,  as  represented  by  the  magistrates  and 
deputies,  reduced  the  liberties  of  the  individual  churches 
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within  very   narrow   limits.     Almost   every   clause   in  chapter 

this  section  is  burdened  with  a  qualification  which  de- 

stroys  its  force.  "  Every  church  hath  free  liberty  of  1641. 
election  and  ordination  of  all  their  officers,  provided  they 
be  able,  pious,  and  orthodox."  "  We  allow  private  meet- 
ings for  edification  in  religion  ampng  Christians  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  so  it  be  without  just  offense  for  number, 
time,  place,  and  other  circumstances."  The  polity  of 
Massachusetts  conferred,  in  fact,  unlimited  power  in 
matters  of  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  church  members,  as  represented  by  the 
magistrates  and  General  Court.  Those  in  the  minorityi 
whether  churches  or  individuals,  had  no  rights  and  no 
alternative  but  sil^ence  and  submission,  or  withdrawal 
from  the  colony. 

Bellingham's  administration  was  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  contentions  between  him  and  the  other  magistrates. 
He  got  into  difficulty,  also,  with  the  deputies,  who  gave 
him  a  *^  solemn  admonition"  for  having  presumed  to 
alter,  without  authority  firom  the  court,  the  amount  of 
a  fine  which  had  been  imposed.  The  cutipiis  circum- 
stances of  his  second  marriage  brought  him  also  into 
collision  with  the  law.  The  bride  was  a  young  lady 
about  to  be  engaged  to  a  young  friend  of  the  governor, 
who  had  promoted  the  match ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  over- 
come, as  he  alleged,  by  "  the  strength  of  his  affection," 
Bellingham  proposed  on  his  owa  account.  The  lady  ac- 
cepted, and,  without  waiting  to  conform, to  the  publish- 
ment law,  the  governor,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  a 
magistrate,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  himself! 

At  the  next  election  Winthrop  was  again  chosen  gov-  1642. 
ernor,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Speaker  Hathorne    ^*^- 
to  have  him  left  out  of  the  magistracy  altogether,  undier 
pretense  of  the  poverty  to  which  his  recent  losses  had 
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CHAPTER  reduced  bim.      BeUingham,  howevel*,  was   reohosen   a 
^     magistrate,  and  was  sitting  on  the  bench  as  such  when 

1642.  the  indictment  which  the  grand  jury  had  found  against 
him  for  violation  of  the  publishment  law  came  up  for 
trial.  He  did  not  leave  the  bench ;  and,  as  but  one  or 
two  other  magistrates  were  presont,  the  secretary,  not 
thinking  it  proper  that  he  should  sit  on  the  trial  of  his 
own  case,  passed  it  by }  and  so  the  matter  seems  to  have 
diopped, 

Dudley  was  so  much  mortified  at  the  repeated  prefer- 
ences given  to  Winthrop  as  governor,  that  he  threaten- 
ed to  leave  the  colony,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre- 
vailed  on  to  retain  his  place  as  a  magistrate.  The  spirit 
of  emigration,  coeval  with  the  planting  of  New  England, 
and  parallel  with  its  growth,  had  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  late  decline  in  the  value  of  property.  Unde- 
terred by  the  "  meager,  unhealthful  countenances"  of 
Virginia  and  the  West  Indies,  many  were  so  taken  with 
the  supposed  ease  and  plenty  of  those  countries  as  to  pro- 
pose removing  thither.  Migration  to  Long  Island  was 
already  begun,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
farther  in  another  chapter.  Thomas  Mayhew  having 
purchased  Martha's  Vineyard  of  an  agent  of  Lord  Ster- 
ling, presently,  with  a  colony  from  Watertown,  oom- 

1643.  menced  a  settlement  there.  Lord  Say  was  engaged  in 
a  new  project  for  a  colony  at  New  Providence,  one  of  the 
Bahamas ;  he  also  had  a  settlement  on  foot  at  Trinidad ; 
and  some  people  of  Massachusetts,  through  the  impor- 
tunities of  Humphrey,  his  agent,  were  persuaded  to  re- 
move thither.  It  was  vainly  attempted  to  quiet  Hum- 
phrey by  ohoosing  him  major  general  of  the  Massachu- 
setts militia,  an  office  he  was  the  first  to  hold. 

Jealous  of  these  migrations,  Winthrop  wrote  to  Lord 
Say,  showing  him  "  how  evident  it  was  that  God  had 
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ohosen  New  England  to  plant  his  people  in,  and  there-  chapter 
fore  how  displeasing  it  would  be  to  the  Lord,  and  dan- 
gerous  to  himself,  to  hinder  this  work."     The  Spaniards^  1642. 
who  claimed  the  Bahamas,  attacked  New  Providenoe, 
and  the  settlement  was  broken  up.     Nor  did  that  at  Trin- 
idad succeed    any   better.      «^Much    disputation  there 
was,"  says  the  patriotic  Winthrop,  "  about  liberty  of  re- 
moving for  outward  advantages,  and  all  ways  were  sought 
for  an  open  door  to  get  out  at ;  but  it  is  to  be  feaiad 
many  crept  out  at  a  broken  wall.     For  such  as  come  to- 
gether into  a  wilderness  where  are  nothing  but  wild  beasts 
and  beast-like  men,  and  there  confederate  together  in 
civil  and  church  estate,  whereby  they  do,  implicitly  at 
least,  bind  themselves  to  support  each  other,  and  that  so- 
ciety, whether  civil  or  sacred,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers, how  they  can  break  from  this  without  free  oonsent 
is  hard  to  find,  so  as  may  satisfy  a  tender  or  good  con* 
science  in  time  of  trial."     To  remain  in  Massachusetts 
was  to  submit,  however,  to  a  pretty  strict  regimen,  of 
which  some  curious  instances  presently  appeared.     The 
young  Richard  Saltonstall,  lately  elected  a  magistrate, 
had  written  a  treatise  against  the  Standing  Council  for 
Life,  which  he  had  delivered  to  Hathome,  a  sort  of  leader 
of  the  deputies,  to  lay  before  the  General  Court.     But 
Hathorne,  with  the  fate  of  Stoughton  before  him,  hesi- 
tated to  do  it.     The  existence  of  this  treatise  presently 
leaked  out,  and  an  order  was  passed  to  bring  it  into 
court.     Some  passages  appeared  to  Winthrop  "  very  of- 
fensive and  unwarrantable  ;"  yet  the  deputies  resisted  all 
attempts  to  censure  the  author.     He  was  very  roughly 
answered,  however,  in  two  counter  treatises,  one  by  Dud- 
ley, the  other  by  one  of  the  ministers.     The  elders,  to 
whom  Saltonstall's  book  was   referred  by  the  General 
Court,  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  it,  lenient,  indeed, 
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CHAPTER  toward  Saltonstall,  but  justifying  the  Council  for  Life 

against  his  censures. 

1642.  Briscoe,  "a  rich  man,  a  tanner,"  but  not  a  church 
member)  and,  of  course,  not  a  freeman,  who  "published 
underhand"  a  treatise  against  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  ministers,  did  not  escape  so  easily.  He  was  fined  ten 
pounds,  and  one  of  the  publishers  forty  shillings. 

A  transaction,  some  two  or  three  years  afterward,  in 
which  Saltonstall  was  concerned,  has  been  magnified  by 
too  precipitate  an  admiration  into  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  Massachusetts  against  the  African  slave  trade.  So 
far,  however,  from  any  such  protest  being  made,  at  the 
very  birth  pf  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  England  the 
African  slave  trade  became  a  regular  business.  The 
ships  which  took  cargoes  of  staves  and  fish  to  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries  were  accustomed  to  touch  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  "  to  trade  for  negroes,"  who  were  car- 
ried generally  to  Barbadoes  or  the  other  English  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  demand  for  them  at  home  being 
but  small.  In  the  case  above  referred  to,  instead  of  buy- 
ing negroes  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  which,  un- 
der a  fundamental  law  of  Massachusetts  already  quot- 
ed, would  have  been  perfectly  legal,  the  crew  of  a  Bos- 
ton ship  joined  with  some  London  vessels  on  the  coast, 
and,  on  pretense  of  some  quarrel  with  the  natives,  landed 
a  "  murderer" — ^the  expressive  name  of  a  small  piece  of 
cannon — attacked  a  negro  village  on  Sunday,  killed  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  made  a  few  prisoners,  two  of 
whom  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Boston  ship.     In  the  course 

1645.  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  master,  mate,  and  owners,  all 
this  story  came  out,  and  Saltonstall,  who  sat  as  one  of 
the  magistrates,  thereupon  presented  a  petition  to  the 
oourt,  in  which  he  charged  the  master  and  mate  with  a 
threefold  offense,  murder,,  man-stealing,  and  Sabbath- 
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breaking ;  the  two  first  capital  by  the  fundamental  laws  chapteii 
of  Massachusetts,  and  all  of  them  "capital  by  the  law  of         ' 
God."     The  magistrates  doubted  their  authority  to  pun-  1642. 
ish  crimes  committed  on  the  coast  of  Afirica  ;  but  they 
ordered  the  negroes  to  be  sent  back,  as  having  been  pro- 
cured not  honestly  by  purchase,  but  unlawfully  by  kid- 
napping. 

Ever  since  thq  termination  of  the  Pequod  war  New 
England  had  been  disturbed  by  rumors  of  Indian  hostili- 
ties. An  opinion,  indeed,  had  gained  ground,  current 
at  the  same  time  in  Virginia,  that  the  Indians  were  of 
the  "  cursed  race  of  Ham,"  fit  only  to  be  rooted  out. 
This  cruel  opinion  had  been  reprobated  in  a  joint  letter, 
addressed  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  by  the  1640. 
magistrates  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Aquiday, 
in  which  it  was  reconmiended  to  gain  over  the  Indians 
by  justice  and  kindness.  To  these  humane  sentiments 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  responded ;  but 
they  refused  to  include  the  magistrates  of  Aquiday  in 
their  answer,  or  to  have  any  intercourse  with  such  schis- 
matics. Presently  new  reports  began  to  spread — ^prop- 
agated, it  seems  probable,  by  Uncas,  sachem  of  the 
Mohegans,  a  restless  chief,  very  jealous  of  his  Narra- 
ganset  neighbors — ^rumors  which  so  wrought  upon  the 
magistrates  of  Connecticut  that  they  sent  to  invite  1642 
Massachusetts  to  join  with  them  in  a  sudden  attack  on  ^P^ 
the  Indians.  By  way  of  precaution,  the  magistrates  of 
Massachusetts  ordered  Cutshamikin,  the  principal  sa- 
chem in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  to  be  arrested  and 
disarmed.  Passaconaway,  on  the  Merrimac,  was  also 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  his  guns,  which  he  did  readily, 
notwithstanding  some  violence  and  insults  to  his  family 
on  the  part  of  the  messengers,  for  which  the  magistrates 
ordered  an  apology  to  be  made.     Miantonimoh,  the  Nar- 
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CHAPTER  raganset  ohief,  being  sent  for,  came  freely  to  Boston, ; 
siii(\   the   General   Court,   convinced  that  the    charges 

1642.  against  him  were  false,  refused  to  take  up  arms.  Mian- 
tonimoh  demanded  justice  on  his  false  accusers,  but 
was  obliged  to  promise  not  to  make  war  on  Unoas  with^ 
out  jbst  obtaining  permission  to  do  so.  A  law  was 
passed  on  occasion  of  this  alarm,  requiring  all  the  towns 
to  keep  themselves  provided  with  powder — the  origin  of 
those  powder-houses,  perched  on  some  lonely  hill,  which 
formed,  in  past  years,  marked  objects  in  the  New  En- 
gland landscape. 

Meanwhile  letters  arrived  from  several  lords,  common* 
ers,  and  ministers  in  England,  <<  who  stood  for  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  churches,"  addressed  to  Cotton  of  Bos- 
ton, Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  Davenport  of  New  Haven, 
inviting  them  to  come  over  and  assist  in  the  famous  As- 
sembly of  Divines,  then  about  to  meet  at  Westminster. 
Cotton  "  apprehended  greatly  a  call  of  God  in  it."  So 
did  Davenport;  but  his  church  could  not  spare  him. 
Hooker  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  go  so  far  to  be  in 
a  small  minority,  since  it  was  evident  that  Presbyterian- 
ism  on  the  Scotch  model  was  chiefly  in  favor  with  the 
English  Puritans.  Letters  bringing  accounts  of  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  and  pres- 
ently of  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  caused  a 
final  relinquishment  of  the  idea  of  going. 

Applications  also  came  to  Massachusetts  from  Barba- 
does,  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  Virginia,  to  furnish  those 
colonies  with  faithful  ministers ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  call  was  not  dis- 
r^arded.  The  West  Indies,  being  much  infested  by 
•^Familists"— enthusiasts,  that  is,  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
species— ^d  not  seem  to  present  so  promising  a  field. 

1643.  At  the  next  Court  of  Elections,  notwithstanding  a 
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vehoment  sermon  from  Ezekiel  Rogers  in  favor  of  rota-  chapter 

tion  in  office,  Winthrop  was  re-elected  gpyernor.     A  late 

order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all  exports  and  im-  1643. 
ports  to  and  from  New  England  should  be  free  of  all  ^^^ 
customs,  was  gratefully  received,  and  entered  on  the  rec- 
ords. The  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  was  dropped. 
As  the  '<  godly  Parliament,"  in  its  struggle  with  the 
king,  made  no  scruple  to  fight  under  the  red  cross,  the 
doubts  on  that  subject  presently  died  away,  and  the  En- 
glish flag  was  resumed. 

Massachusetts  was  now  divided  into  four  counties, 
Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  the  latter  includ- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  towns. 

Some  progress  in  exploring  the  interior  had  already 
been  made.  Darby  Field,  an  Irishman,  with  two  Indian 
guides,  bad  penetrated  to  and  ascended  the  White  Hills,  1642. 
whose  glistening  tops,  the  first  land  seen  on  approaching 
the  coast,  had  long  been  a  noted  landmark.  The  report 
he  brought  back  of  shining  stones  caused  divers  others 
to  travel  thither,  "but  they  found  nothing  worthy  of 
their  pains."  Thomas  Gorges^  governor  of  Maine,  pad- 
dled up  the  Saco,  in  birch-bark  canoes,  as  far  fis  Pigwag- 
get,  an  Indian  town,  whence  he  too  climbed  the  mount- 
ains, and  saw,  from  their  tops,  the  sources  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, the  Androscoggin,  the  Merrimac,  and  the  Saco. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  thus  extended  over 
New  Hampshire,  a  confederacy,  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  was  entered  into  at  1643. 
Boston,  between  delegates  from  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  ^^* 
and  New  Haven  on  the  one  band,  and  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  other.  Supposed  dangers  from 
the  Indians,  and  their  quarrels  with  the  Dutch  of  Man- 
hattan, had  induced  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  with- 
draw their  former  objections  to  this  measure.    Two  com- 
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CHAPTER  missionors  from  each  colony  were  to  meet  amiually,  or 
___!_  oftener,  if  necessary  ;  the  sessions  to  be  held  alternately 
1643.  at  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haveni  and  Plymouth ;  but  Bos- 
ton was  to  have  two  sessions  for  one  at  each  of  the  other 
places.  The  commissioners,  all  of  whom  must  be  church 
members,  were  to  choose  a  president  from  among  them- 
selves, and  every  thing  was  to  be  decided  by  six  voices 
out  of  the  eight.  No  war  was  to  be  declared  by  either 
colony  without  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  to  whose 
province  Indian  affairs  and  foreign  relations  were  espe- 
cially assigned.  The  sustentation  of  the  "truth  and 
liberties  of  the  Gospel"  was  declared  to  be  one  great 
object  of  this  alliance.  All  war  expenses  were  to  be  a 
conmion  charge,  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  male  inhabitants  in  each  colony.  Runaway  serv- 
ants and  fugitive  criminals  were  to  be  delivered  up,  a 
provision  afterward  introduced  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  commissioners  soon  recom- 
mended, what  remained  ever  after  the  practice  of  New 
England,  and  ultimately  became,  also,  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  that  judgments  of  courts  of 
law  and  probates  of  wills  in  each  colony  should  have  full 
faith  and  credit  in  all  the  others.  The  commissioners 
from  Massachusetts,  as  representing  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erfrd  colony  of  the  alliance,  claimed  an  honorary  prece- 
dence, which  the  others  readily  conceded. 

Plymouth,  though  far  outgrown  by  Massachusetts,  and 
even  by  Connecticut,  had  made,  however,  some  progress. 
1639.  It  now  contained  seven  towns,  and  had  lately  adopted  a 
representative  system.  But  the  old  town  of  Plymouth 
was  in  decay,  the  people  being  drawn  off  to  the  new  set- 
tlements. Bradford  had  remained  governor,  except  for 
four  years,  during  two  of  which  he  had  been  relieved  by 
Edward  Winslow,  and  the  other  two  by  Thomas  Prince. 
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New  Haven  was,  perhaps,  the  weakest  member  of  the  chapter 

alliance.     Besides  that  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which. 

were  principally  given  to  commerce,  there  were  two  1643. 
others,  Milfard  and  Guilford^  agriqultural  settlements ; 
SoutAold,  at  the  e^istern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  also 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  and  a  new 
settlement  had  recently  been  established  at  Stamford^ 
whither  Underbill  had  removed,  unable  to  l&nd  the  means 
of  support  in  Massachusetts.  Patrick,  Underbill's  com- 
panion in  arms,  not  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
strict  manners  of  the  Puritan  school,  had  settled  at  Green' 
wich,  still  west  of  Stamford ;  but  the  settlers  there  had 
been  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch, 
who  had  also  recently  broken  up  a  New  Haven  trading 
post,  and  attempted  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut,  not  limited  to  the  towns 
on  the  river,  to  which  several  new  ones  had  already  been 
added,  included  also  Stratford  and  Fairfield,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Sound,  west  of  New  Haven.  Ludlow,  the  founder 
first  of  Dorchester  and  afterward  of  Windsor,  had  been 
the  leader  in  the  settlement  of  Fairfield,  having  become 
acquainted  with  that  country  while  in  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
ing Pequods.  The  town  of  Southampton,  on  Long  Isl- 
and, acknowledged  also  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut. 
Fort  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  still  an 
independent  settlement,  and  Fenwick,  as  the  head  of  it, 
became  a  party  to  the  articles  of  confederation.  But  tbe 
next  year  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  Connecticut,  and 
into  that  colony  Saybrook  was  absorbed.  Returning  to 
England,  Fenwick  became  a  colonel  in  the  Parliament- 
ary army. 

The  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  Connecti- 
cut River,  had  been  lately  run,  under  authority  of  that  1642. 
colony,  by  two  <<  mathematicians. V     It  started  from,  a 
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CHAPTER  point,  selected  in  the  terms  of  the  charter,  three  miles 


X. 


.  south  of  the  southernmost  part  of  Charles  River  ;  but, 
1643.  instead  of  running  due  west,  as  it  should  have  done,  it 
deviated  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  include  the  present 
towns  of  Enfield  and  Suffield,  reckoned  at  that  time  a 
part  of  Springfield,  and  for  a  century  afterward  attached 
to  Massachusetts. 

Gorges's  province  of  Maine  was  not  received  into  the 
New  England  alliance,  "  because  the  people  there  ran  a 
difTerent  course  both  in  their  ministry  and  civil  admin- 
istration." The  same  objection  applied  with  still  greater 
force  to  Aquiday  and  Providence.  By  omitting  to  ex- 
communicate its  exiled  members,  except  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  Boston  Church  still  claimed  a  sort 
of  spiritual  authority  over  them,  and  had  been  not  a  lit- 
tle piqued  at  their  repeated  refusals  to  submit  to  it. 
A  son  and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  latter  a 
young  minister  from  the  West  Indies,  whom  she  was 
suspected  of  having  fascinated  by  witchcraft,  were  ar- 
1641.  rested  at  Boston  while  on  a  visit  there,  and  heavily  fined 
and  imprisoned  on  account  of  a  letter  which  one  of  them 
had  written,  in  which  the  Massachusetts  churches  were 
spoken  of  as  "anti-Christian."  Communications  were 
on  foot  between  Coddington  and  the  Massachusetts  mag- 
istrates, and,  hardly  thinking  herself  safe  at  Aquiday, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  family,  her  husband  being  dead, 
presently  removed  to  Greenwich,  beyond  New  Haven, 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch.  A  war  soon 
after  broke  out  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians,  dur- 
ing which  these  unfortunate  exiles,  to  the  number  of 
eighteen,  were  massacred,  except  one  young  daughter, 
1643.  who  was  carried  off"  a  prisoner.  "  God's  hand  is  appar- 
ently seen  herein,  to  pick  out  this  woeful  woman,  to  make 
her,  and  those  belonging  to  her,  an  unheard-of  heavy  ex- 
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ample !"     Such  was  the  exultation  of  the  pious  Welde  chaptee 

over  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  tragical  end.     She  left  a  son  at 

Boston  who  did  not  share  her  exile,  and  whose  posterity  1643. 
became  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

Roger  Williams  and  the  settlers  at  Providence  were 
even  more  obnoxious  than  those  of  Rhode  Inland.  In* 
deed,  it  was  some  movement  at  Aquiday  toward  a  reoon* 
ciliation  with  Massachusetts  that  had  precipitated  the 
flight  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  being  1639. 
first  dipped  by  one  of  the  brethren,  and  then  himself  dip- 
ping the  others,  had  become  the  founder  and  teacher  of 
the  first  Baptist  Church  in  America.  But  he  soon  left  it, 
became  a  <<  seeker,"  and,  after  many  doubts  as  ta  au- 
thority for  any  ecclesiastical  organization,  finally  oon« 
eluded  that  none  was  lawful,  or,  at  least,  necessary. 
Though  he  continued  to  employ  the  phraseology  of  the 
Puritans,  he  seems  ultimately  to  have  renounced  all 
formalities  of  worship,  having  adopted  the  opinion  that 
Christianity  was  but  another  name  for  humanity.  **  To 
be  content  with  food  and  raiment ;  to  mind,  not  our 
own,  but  every  man  the  things  of  another ;  yea,  and  to 
suffer  wrong,  and  to  part  with  what  we  judge  to  be  right, 
yea,  our  own  lives,  and,  as  poor  women  martyrs  have 
said,  as  many  as  there  be  hairs  upon  our  heads,  for  the 
name  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God's  sake — ^this  is  human- 
ity, yea,  this  is  Christianity  ;  the  rest  is  but  formality 
and  picture-courteous  idolatry,  and  Jewish  and  popish 
blasphemy  against  the  Christian  religion."  So  Williams 
expressed  himself  many  years  afterward,  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  hero  of  the  Pequod  war, 
and  chief  military  officer  of  Connecticut. 

But,  though  Williams  abandoned  his  Baptist  opinions, 
others  took  them  up.     The  Lady  Moody,  "  a  wise  and 
1.  T 
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CHAPTER  anciently  religious  woman,"  who  had  purchased  Hum- 
phrey\s  plantation  at  Lynn,  being  dealt  with  by  the 

1643.  church  at  Salem  for  errors  of  this  sort,  to  avoid  further 
trbuble  removed  to  Long  Island,  where  she  settled,  with 
her  son  Sir  Henry,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch. 
Others  infected  with  the  same  opinions  removed,  some  to 
Providence,  and  some  to  New  Netherland. 

Not  content  with  these  voluntary  departures,  a  law 

1644.  was  presently  published  in  Massachusetts  inflicting  ban- 
Nov.  13.  ishment  upon  all  such  as,  after  "due  time  and  means 

of  conviction,  continue  obstinate"  in  opposing  infant  bap- 
tism. At  Aquiday,  also,  a  Baptist  church  was  estab- 
lished— ^the  second  in  America — at  the  head  of  which 
was  John  Clarke.  These  Anabaptists  appear  to  have  re- 
moved to  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  and  to  have  formed 
a  settlement  there,  which  they  called  Newport^  Codding- 
ton's  original  settlement  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
being  known  as  Portsmouth, 

Samuel  Gorton  was  inferior  to  Roger  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  talent  and  acquirements,  but  as  an 
heresiarch  he  was  hardly  less  to  be  dreaded.  Originally 
a  London  clothier,  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  by  preten- 
sions to  a  sort  of  transcendental  enlightenment  in  spirit- 
ual matters.  He  called  himself  "  professor  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ,"  taught  that  in  himself  and  other  true 
believers  "  the  child  is  born,  the  son  is  given,"  and  blessed 
God  that  he  was  not  brought  up  "  in  the  schools  of  hu- 
man learning."  Ejected  from  Plymouth  with  much  hard 
usage,  as  he  alleged,  being  turned  out  of  his  house  in  the 
midst  of  a  snow-storm,  with  his  wife  and  infant  child,  the 
child  sick  of  the  measles,  the  wife  "  as  tenderly  brought 
up  as  any  man's  wife  in  that  town  ;"  expelled  even  from 
Aquiday,  where  he  was  publicly  flogged  on  a  charge  of 
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disrespect  toward  the  magistrate!^,  he  took  refuge  at  last  chapter 
in  the  south  part  of  Providence.     Here,  too,  he  made__l_ 
himself  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  settlers,  and  a  disturb-  IMl. 
ance  arose  which  Williams  was  with  difficulty  able  to 
appease.     Some  of  the  inhabitants,  headed  by  one  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  the  interfer- 
ence of  Massachusetts,  which  was  promised  if  they  would 
submit  to  her  jurisdiction,  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  that 
of  Plymouth.     Several  of  them  accordingly  went  to  Bos- 
ton and  submitted  ;  and  a  warrant  was  presently  sent  to  1642. 
Gorton,  citing  him  to  answer  to  their  complaint.     For 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  escape  this  threatened  danger, 
after  returning  a  rude  answer  addressed  to  the  "  great  idol 
general  of  Massachusetts,"  Gorton,  with  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers, removed  southerly  across  the  Pawtuxet,  and,  hav-  1643. 
ing  purchased  of  Miantonimoh,  for  one  hundred  and  forty-     '^*°* 
four  fathoms  of  wampum,  a  tract  called  Shawomety  they 
commenced  an  independent  settlement  there,  the!  third 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Rhodei  Island. 

Alarmed  at  the  threatened  interference  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  danger  that  her  spiritual  despotism  might 
be  extended  over  all  her  neighbors,  Roger  Williams  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  England,  there  to  solicit  a  charter — 
a  step  suggested  the  year  before  by  the  people  of  Aqui- 
day.  Not  being  allowed  to  visit  Boston,  he  went  to  Man-  March, 
hattan,  and  obtained  passage  there  by  way  of  Holland. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Williams,  two  inferior 
sachems  from  the  neighborhood  of  Shawomet  complained  June, 
to  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts,  through  Benedict 
Arnold,  their  agent  and  interpreter,  one  of  those  inhabit- 
ants of  Providence  who  had  lately  submitted  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts jurisdiction,  that  Gorton  had  wrongfully  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  lands.  One  of  them  had  signed  the 
deed  of  conveyance ;  but  he  alleged  having  done  so  through 
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CHAPTER  the  compnlsion  of  Miantonimoh.  The  Massachusetts  mag- 


X. 


.  istrates  entered  very  zealously  into  the  matter.  They  sent 
1643.  for  Miantonimoh;  adjudged  him  to  have  no  title  to  the 
land,  or  power  over  the  sachems — wrongfully,  as  Williams 
alleges ;  and,  having  made  this  decision,  they  received 
from  those  same  sacHems  a  submission  of  themselves  and 
their  territory  to  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
promise,  on  their  part,  to  obey  the  ten  commandments. 
This  submission,  though  vaunted  by  Winthrop  as  <*  the 
fruits  of  our  prayers,  the  first  fruits  of  our  hopes,"  a  proof 
that  "the  Lord  was  about  to  bring  the  Indians  to  civility, 
and  so  to  conversion,"  seems,  however,  to  have  been  but 
a  mere  contrivance  for  obtaining  some  pretense  to  dis- 
possess Gorton,  or  to  compel  him  and  his  followers  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  Massachusetts.  Arnold  was  al- 
lowed four  pounds  for  his  services  in  this  business. 

Miantonimoh,  it  is  possible,  might  not  have  quietly 
submitted  to  this  interference,  but  that  unfortunate  chief 
was,  shortly  after,  effectually  disposed  of.  His  virulent 
July  enemy,  Uncas,  attacked  one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs,  of 
which  he  complained  to  the  governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  requesting  liberty  to  make  war  in  re- 
turn. He  was  told,  if  Uncas  had  injured  him  and  would 
not  give  satisfaction,  *<  to  take  his  own  course  ;"  and,  ac- 
August.  oordingly,  he  invaded  the  Mohegan  territories,  but  was 
defeated,  betrayed,  and  taken  prisoner.  A  present  of 
wampum,  sent  by  the  Narraganset  chiefs,  and  an  urgent 
and  threatening  message  from  Gorton,  prevailed  on  Un- 
cas to  spare  the  captive's  life,  and  to  carry  him  prisoner 
to  Hartford.  His  fate  presently  became  a  principal  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
Scpt.  sioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  held  at  Boston.  His 
enterprise  and  sagacity  were  dreaded,  and,  perhaps,  his 
friendship  for  Williams  and  Gorton  weighed  in  the  bal- 
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ance  against  him.     His  important  aid  in  the  Pequod  war,  chapteii 

and  his  uniform  friendliness  to  the  colonists,  were  forgot- 

ten.  He  was  denounced  as  "  of  a  turbulent  and  proud  1643. 
spirit,  which  would  never  be  at  rest."  The  oonrniis- 
sioners  were  all  of  opinion  <<  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
set  him  at  liberty."  A  pretense  was  even  sought  and 
found  for  putting  him  to  death.  Uncas  had  formerly 
charged  Miantonimol^  with  attempting  to  bewitch  and 
to  assassinate  him ;  and,  after  consulting  with  five  of 
"  the  most  judicious  elders,"  it  was  agreed,  under  color 
of  these  charges,  that  the  Connecticut  commissioners,  on 
their  return  to  Hartford,  should  deliver  up  Miantbnimoh 
to  Uncas,  with  directions  to  take  him  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  colony,  and  to  do  execution  upon  him ;  but  with- 
out torture.  Two  colonists  were  to  attend,  on  behalf  of 
the  commissioners,  to  see  the  execution  done.  If  Uncas 
refused,  Miantonimoh  was  to  be  sent  prisoner  to  Boston. 
But  there  was  no  danger  of  refusal.  The  Mohegan  chief 
gladly  undertook  a  commission  so  consonant  to  his  re- 
vengeful feelings ;  and,  with  his  own  hand,  the  moment 
Miantonimoh  had  passed  the  border,  he  struck  a  hatchet 
into  his  head.  Having  cut  a  piece  from  the  shoulder  of 
his  fallen  enemy,  Uncas  eagerly  devoured  it,  declaring 
that  it  made  his  heart  strong,  and  was  the  sweetest  mor- 
sel he  ever  ate !  On  the  spot  where  Miantonimoh  thus 
fell,  a  block  of  granite  has  lately  been  erected,  inscribed 
with  his  name.  To  protect  Uncas  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Narragansets,  he  was  furnished,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  Colonies,  with  a  guard  of  fourteen  musketeers. 
While  the  unfortunate  Miantonimoh  was  thus  reward- 
ed for  Ins  former  friendship,  Gorton  and  his  companions 
were  summoned  to  Boston  to  answer  to  the  complaints 
of  the  two  sachems.  They  sent  a  verbal  reply,  refusing 
to  come ;  whereupon  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  sent 
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cuAPTER  three  commissioners,  Captain  Cook,  afterward  a  colonel 

in   Cromwell's   army,  Lieutenant  Atherton,   afterwaril 

1643.  major  general  of  Massachusetts,  and  Lieutenant  John- 
son, whom  we  shall  presently  meet  with  as  an  author 
and  historian,  attended  by  forty  armed  men,  and  author- 
ized to  demand  and.  receive  satisfaction,  or,  if  it  wa^  re- 
fused, to  U3e  force.     Gorton  sent  a  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners bidding  them  welcome  if  they  came  as  friends, 
but  yrarning  them  not  to  approach  in  hostile  array  at  their 
peril.     Tiie  co^^nissioners  returr^ed  a  truculent  answer ; 
the  women  and  children  fled  to  the  woods,  while  the 
jQf^^  of  Shawomet,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  established 
themselves  in  a  fortified  house.    By  the  mediation  of  some 
Providence  men,  a  parley  was  had.     Grorton  alleged  that, 
as  Massachusetts  was  a  party  to  the  dispute,  she  could  not 
l^  an  equal  judge  ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  refer  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  title  to  Shawomet  to  arbitrators,  if 
"  some  of  them  might  be  of  providence  or  Aquiday,"  and 
he  offered  the  cattle  belonging  tp  his  party  as  security,  to 
abide  the  decision.     Thi3  reasonfible  offer  was  transmit- 
ted to  Massachusetts,  but,  by  Myipe  of  the  elders,  was 
Oct.    haughtily  rejected.     It  was  not,  the  elders  said,  a  mere 
qij^estion  of  title  to  lands,  but  a  que^tipn  of  blasphemy,  and 
blasphemy  could  not  be  qo;iipounded.     Trenches  were 
opened  against  the  fortified  hou^e,  which  was  repeatedly 
set  on  fire.     Three  of  the'  inmates  escaped  during  the 
siege ;  t^e  rest  called  a  new  parley,  and  agreed  to  go  with 
tlie  commissioners  to  J^oston,  provided  they  might  gp  as 
"  free  men  and  neighbors."     They  were  treated,  however, 
Oct.  13.  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  brought  to  Massachusetts, 
t9  the  governor's  house,  <<in  a  milit^y  order,  the  sqii^i^jcs 
being  in  two  files,  and  after  every  five  or  six  soldiers  a 
prisoner."     "  Having  conferred  privately  with  tbe  com- 
jQpissiouer^,  the  governor  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  brought 
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before  faim  in  his  hall,  where  was  a  great  assembly,  and  chapter 


X. 


there  laid  before  them  their  contemptuous  carriage  to- . 
ward  us,  and  their  obstinacy  against  all  the  fair  means  1643. 
and  moderation  we  had  used  to  reform  them  and  bring 
them  to  do  right,  and  how  the  l^ord  had  now  jtMstly  de- 
livered them  into  our  hands."  **  They  pleaded  in  their 
excuse  that  they  were  not  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  that, 
though  they  had  now  yielded  themselves  to  come  and  an- 
swer before  us,  yet  they  yielded  not  as  prisoners."  "  The 
governor  replied  that  they  were  brought  to  him  as  taken 
in  war ;  but  if  they  could  plead  any  other  quarter  or 
agreement,  we  must  and  would  perform  it" — "  to  which," 
says  Winthrop,  <*  they  made  no  answer."  "  So  the  gov- 
ernor committed  them  to  the  marshal  to  convey  to  the 
common  prison,  and  gave  order  that  they  should  be  well 
provided  for  both  for  lodging  and  diet.  Then  he  went 
forth  again  with  the  captain,  and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
three  volleys  of  shot,  and  so  departed  to  the  inn,  where 
the  governor  had  appointed  some  refreshing  to  be  {pro- 
vided for  them  above  their  wages."  These  wages  were 
ten  shillings,  or  near  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  the 
soldiers  to  victual  themselves — "  very  liberal,"  says  Win- 
throp, <<  as  is  needful  in  such  commonwealths  as  desire 
to  be  served  by  volunteers."  The  Sunday  after  their 
arrival,  having  refused  to  attend  the  forenoon  public  serv- 
ice, the  magistrates  determined  that  in  the  afternoon 
they  should  be  compelled.  They  agreed,  however,  to  go 
without  force^  <<  so  they  might  have  liberty,  after  sermoo, 
to  speak  if  they  bad  occasion."  ^'  The  magistrates'  an- 
swer was,  that  they  did  leave  the  oardering  of  things  in 
the  church  to  the  elders,  but  there  was  no  doubt  but  they 
mighi  have  leave  to  speak,  so  as  they  spake  the  wotds 
of  truth  and  sobriety."  The  prisoners  accordingly  came 
to  the  afternoon  service,  and  were  "  placed  in  the  fourth 
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CHAPTER  seat,  right  before  the  elders."     "  Mr.  Cotton,  in  his  ordi- 
.  nary  text,  taught  out  of  Acts,  %ix.,  of  Demetrius  pleading 


X. 


1643.  for  Diana's  silver  shrines."  "  After  seilnon,  Gorton  de- 
sired leave  to  speak,  which  being  granted,  he  repeated 
.  the  points  of  Mr.  Cotton's  sermon,  and,  coming  to  that  of 
the  silver  shrines,  he  said,  that  in  the  church  there  was 
nothing  now  but  Christ,  so  that  all  the  ordinances,  min- 
isters, sacraments,  &c.,  were  but  men's  inventions  for 
pomp  and  show,  and  no  other  than  those  silver  shrines 
of  Diana."  Ho  held,  also,  **that  Christ  was  incarnate 
in  Adam,  and  was  the  image  of  God  wherein  Adam  was 
created."  Another  of  his  doctrines  was,  '*  that  the  only 
heaven  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  good,  and  the  only  hell  in 
the  hearts  of  the  wicked." 
Nov.  Whei%the  General  Court  came  together,  the  prisoners 
were  subjected  to  a  long  inquisitorial  examination,  and 
put  on  trial  for  their  Jives,  on  the  charge  of  being  '<  blas- 
phemous enemies  of  true  religion  and  civil  government, 
particularly  within  this  jurisdiction."  Gorton  made  an 
ingenious  defense,  giving  a  symbolical  and  transcendental 
interpretation  to  his  more  offensive  expressions ;  but  this 
did  not  avail.  Seven  of  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty, 
Gorton  included ;  four  others  were  discharged,  two  of 
them  **  on  a  small  ransom,  as  prisoners  taken  in  war."  A 
majority  of  the  magistrates  were  zealous  for  putting  Gor- 
toii  to  death  ;  but  the  deputies  dissented.  The  sentence 
agreed  upon  was  the  separate  confinement  of  the  seven 
culprits,  in  seven  different  towns,  there  to  be  kept  at  hard 
•labor,  in  iroi^^  under  pain  of  death  if  by  speech  or  writing 
they  attempted  to  publish  or  maintain  any  of  their  «' blas- 
phemous and  abominable  heresies."  Their  cattle,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  were  seized  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  arrest  and  trial,  assessed  at  £160.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  threat  of  death  hanging  over  their  heads,  it  was 
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soon  found  that  these  stubborn  enthusiasts  were  making  chapter 
converts,    especially   among    the   women.      They   wArft 
therefore  ordered,  at  the  next  court,  to  depart  out  of  the  1644. 
jurisdiction  within  fourteen  days,  and' not  to  return  ei-  ^^^^ 
ther  to  Massachusetts  or  Shawomet  under  pain  of  death. 

Having  obtained  from  the  Narraganset  sachems,  upon  April  19. 
whose  spirits  the  death  of  Miantonimoh  lay  heavy,  a  deed 
submitting  themselves  and  their  country  to  the  king,  Gor- 
ton sailed  from  Manhattan  for  England,  there  to  seek  re- 
dress. His  mystic  eloquence  recommended  him  to  some 
among  the  Independents ;  and  though  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  endeavored  to  stop  him  as  not  being  <<  a  univers- 
ity man,"  he  was  duly  recognized  as  a  "  minister  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  preached  as  such  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
These  high-handed  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  much  misrepresented  by  most  New 
England  historians,  who  have  overwhelmed  Gorton  with 
all  sorts  of  reproaches.  The  account  here  given,  extract- 
ed from  Winthrop's  journal,  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
undue  partiality  to  the  sufferers. 

We  have  formerly  seen  an  important  political  revolu- 
tion in  Massachusetts  brought  about  by  the  laws  in  re- 
lation to  stray  swine.  A  particular  case  under  those 
laws  led  now  to  a  modification  in  the  form  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  Robert  Koan,  brother-in-law  of  Dudley,  a 
leading  Boston  merchant  and  church  member,  captain  of 
the  "  ancient  and  honorable  artillery,"  an  aristocratic 
corps  recently  instituted,  had  been  sued  by  a  poor  wom- 
an for  having  killed  and  appropriated  her  stray  pig.  *  She 
was  instigated  to  this  suit,  according  to  Winthrop,  by 
one  Story,  a  young  ^london  merchant,  who  lodged  in  her 
house,  and  whom  Kean  had  caused  to  be  summoned  be- 
fore the  magistrates  as  '<  living  under  suspicion."-  Kean 
oast  the  woman  in  costs,  and,  becoming  plaintiff  in  his 
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CHAPTER  turn,  had  recovered  twenty  pounds  in  a  suit  for  slander 
.against  her  and  Story.     But  Story  was  not  so  easily  to 


X. 


1643.  be  put  down ;  he  "  searcheth  town  and  country  to  find 
matter  against  Captain  Kean  about  this  stray  sow ;"  and, 
having  got  one  of  Kean's  witnesses  to  confess  that  he  had 

1642.  sworn  falsely,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  re- 
^^^'    hearing.     Kean  was  of  <<  ill  report"  in  the  country  on 

account  of  his  '*  hard  dealings"  dn  the  way  of  trade,  for 
which  he  had  been  fined  at  a  previous  court,  and  cen- 
sured  by  the  church.  In  this  state  of  public  sentiment 
against  him,  the  petition  for  a  re-hearing  was  fevorably 
entertained.  After  a  seven  days'  trial,  two  of  the  magis- 
trates and  fifteen  of  the  deputies  pronounced  an  opinion 
in  favor  of  reversing  the  former  decision,  while  seven  mag- 
istrates and  eight  deputies  went  for  sustaining  it.  This 
result,  as  it  prevented  any  decision,  raised  a  fresh  outcry 
against  the'  negative  voice  of  the  assistants,  to  appease 
which  the  governor  and  magistrates  published  a  <*  True 
State  of  the  Cdse,"  to  which,  however.  Story  put  out  a 
«  Counter  Statement."  An  <<  Answer"  to  thia  counter 
statement  was  presently  drawn  up,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  elders,  magistrates,  and 
deputies,  at  which  a  reconciliation  was  attempted.  The 
two  dissentient  magistrates  were  Bellingham  and  Salton- 
stall,  the  latter  of  whom  had  not  yet  forgotten  the  affair 
of  his  treatise  against  the  Standing  Council.  By  the  ef- 
forts of  the  elders  he  was  now  reconciled  to  Winthrop, 

1643.  but  Bellingham  stood  out.     At  the   next  court  Story 
^y*    presented  a  new  petition  for  a  re-hearing,  and  the  whole 

quarrel  threatened  to  revive.  The  suit  was  finally  com- 
promised by  Kean's  releasing  the  damages  he  had  recov- 
ered;  but  the  discussion  about  the  assistants'  negative 
continued,  and  the  deputies  generally  were  very  earnest 
against  it.     Winthrop  wrote  a  tract  in  its  favor,  and 
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when  thf^t  trapt  wa^  replied  to,  hd  put  out  a  jrejoind^  cHApsn 

to  the  reply.     One  of  the  elders,  in  a  small  treatisid, 

<<  handled  the  question  scholastically  and  religiously,  lay-  1644. 
ing  down  the  several  forms  of  goverooient,  both  simple 
uid  mixed,  and  the  true  form  of  our, government,  and  tbe 
unavoidable  ohange  into  a  democraoy  if  the  negative  vjtaoe 
^ere  taken  away."  The  magistrates,  with  muoh  ado, 
so  far  cai'ried  their  point  as  to  sucoeed  i^  retaining  ihek 
negative,  and  they  sat  thenceforward  ^  a  sepcMfate  house;  llaich. 
but  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  twp  houses  differod  in  the 
decision  of  suits,  the  n^ijority  of  the  whole  oourt  should 
decide. 

Razzillai,  late  governor  of  Aofidie  for  the  CoiupfLuy  <>f 
New  France,  had  been  succeeded  in  that  office  by 
J)'Aulney  de  Charnis6,  k^own  in  New  England  |^  M. 
P'Aulney.  Besides  La  Have  and  Pprt  Roy^l,  P'Aul^ey 
occupied  the  trading  post  on  the.  Penobscot^  form^ly.qap- 
tured  from  the  Plymouth  people,  whe^e  he  established, 
also,  a  Pranciscan  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians. But  he  had  a  rival  and  an  enemy  in  La  Tqutj 
whose  father,  a  Huguenpt,  had  bee^  one  of  the  ecMrlie^ 
French  adventurers  in  Aoadie.  Taken  prisoner  byJ^JX^ 
whose  invasion  of  Acadie  has  been  formerly  mentiono^ 
the  elder  La  Tour  had  agreed  to  assist  i^  reducing  Npva 
Scotia,  and  ha4  been  made  a  baronet  of  th,at  province  by 
Sir  William  Alexander,  receiving  at  the  same  tinae  a 
Ifurge  grant  of  territory.  La  Tour,  the  son^  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Catholic,  had  declined  to  enter  into  hi^ 
fipither's  schemes;  but,  besides  the  posts  which  he  held 
ynder  French  grants,  he  inherited,  also,  his  father's  Novfi 
Scotia  claims — invalid,  indeed,  uiider  the  cession  pf  Nov^ft 
^otia  to  France,  but  sufficient  groundwork  for  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  L^  Toi;i^  to  good  will  and  assistanqe  from 
the  English  colonists.     The  quarrel  between  I^a  Toijir 
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CHAPTER  and  D'Aulney  was  chiefly  oocasioned,  no  doubt,  by  ri- 


X. 


.valry  ia  trade,  though  La  Tour,  who  claimed  the  rank 
1643.  of  a  nobleman,  complained  that  a  man  of  D'Aulney 's  in- 
ferior birth,  a  mere  former  clerk  of  Razzillai,  should 
have  been  made  governor  over  his  head.  The  dispute 
between  these  'rival  traders  was  presently  carried  to  the 
French  court,  where  La  Tour  obtained  a  royal  letter 
confirming  to  him  the  possession  of  his  fort  and  trading 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  together  with  the 
whole  Acadien  peninsula  except  Port  Royal  and  La  Have. 
1641.  D'Aulney  procured,  however,  some  three  years  after,  a 
royal  letter  to  arrest  his  rival  and  send  Iiim  to  France. 
La  Tour  had  formerly  had  some  sharp  encounters  with 
the  New  England  traders ;  it  was  he  who  had  broken 
up  the  Plymouth  trading  house  at  Machias.  But,  find- 
ing himself  in  a  precarious  position,  and  his  intercourse 
with  France  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  he  presently  sent 
a  messenger  to  Massachusetts,  asking  assistance  against 
D'Aulney,  and  proposing  free  trade  and  a  supply  of  goods 
firom  London  through  the  ^Boston  merchants,  and  the 
shipment  of  furs  thither  by  the  same  conveyance.  A 
Boston  ship  commenced  a  trade  with  St.  John's,  and 
La  Tour's  wife  obtained  passage  at  Boston  for  France ; 
whereupon  D'Aulney  sent  word  that  La  Tour  was  a  rebel, 
and  that  he  should  seize  all  vessels  trading  with  him. 
1643.  La  Tour  himself  entered .  Boston  harbor  the  next 
^°y  *•  spring  in  a  large  armed  ship  full  of  men,  and  sent  a  boat 
ashore  at  an  island  where  Governor  Winthrop  and  his 
family  were  residing.  The  sudden  appearance  of  this 
vessel  caused  a  great  alarm.  The  townspeople  ran  to 
arms,  and  three  shallops  were  fitted  out  to  escort  the 
governor  home.  La  Tour,  however,  came  as  a  suppliant. 
This  vessel,  sent  from  Rochelle  by  La  Tour's  wife,  an 
active  assistant  in  his  affairs,  had  not  been  able  to  ent<5r 
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the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  whieh  D'Aulney  was  blockading  chapter 
with  two  ships,  three  pinnaces,  a  galliot,  and  five  hundred  ' 
men.  So  La  Tour  had  stolen  out  in  his  shallop,  got  on  1643. 
board,  and  steered  for  Boston.  He  exhibited  a  commis- 
sion and  letters,  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  still  had 
interest  in  France.  He  also  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  land  and  refresh  his  men,  but  with  the  restriction  of 
landing  them  in  small  companies,  <*that  our  women,  &c., 
might  not  be  affrighted."  A'"  training  day  soon  falling 
out,"  and  La  Tour  having  asked  permission  to  exercise 
his  soldiers  on  shore,  by  leave  of  the  magistrates  he 
landed  forty  men  in  full  equipments.  "They  were 
brought  into  the  field  by  our  train-band,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  the  forenoon  they  only  be- 
held our  men  exercise.  When  they  had  dined — La 
Tour  and  his  officers  with  our  officers,  and  his  soldiers 
invited  home  by  the  private  soldiers — ^in  the  afternoon 
they  were  permitted  to  exercise,  our  governor  and  other 
of  the  magistrates  coming  then  into  the  field,  and  all 
ours  stood  and  beheld  them.  They  werQ  very  expert  in 
their  postures  and  motions ;"  but  one  of  their  maneuvers, 
representing  the  preparation  for  a  sudden  attack,  greatly 
frightened  the  women  and  children,  and  probably  some 
of  the  men  also.  Many,  indeed,  judged  it  highly  im- 
prudent to  allow  such  a  body  of  popish  soldiers  to  land 
in  the  town.  La  Tour  ingratiated  himself  with  some 
of  the  Boston  merchants,  and,  though  he  hardly  pre- 
tended to  be  a  Huguenot,  he  ptit  on  a  great  air  of  piety, 
went  regularly  to  meetings  and  lectures,  and  earnestly 
entreated  Winthrop  to  allow  him  to  charter  vessels  and 
hire  men  for  the  relief  of  St.  John's. 

Neither  the  General  Court  nor  the  Commissioners  for 
the  United  Colonies,  to  whose  province  the  affair  prop- 
erly belonged,  were  called  together,  as  they  should  have 
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CHAPTER  been  on  this  occasion.     Winthrop,  however,  did  not  act 

without  consulting  the  magistrates  and  elders ;  but  they 

1643.  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  advice.  Some  of 
them  opposed  any  "popish  leagues,"  quoting,  along  with 
other  texts,  the  speech  of  Jehu,  the  seer,  to  Jehoshaphat : 
"  ghouldst  thou  help  the  ungodly,  and  love  them  that 
hate  the  Lord  ?"  And  also  from  Proverbs  :  "  He  that 
passeth  by,  and  meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to 
him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears."  It  was 
answered,  however,  that  Joshua  aided  the  Gibeonites 
against  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  Jehoshaphat 
assisted  the  imgodly  Jehoram  against  the  Moabites,  with- 
out any  reproach  from  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  was  him- 
self present  in  the  expedition.  Nor  were  more  worldly 
reasons  wanting.  Winthrop  thought  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  uphold  La  Tour  against  D'Aulney,  and  so  to 
prevent  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  falling  tmdcr  the 
sole  control  of  a  zealous  Catholic  and  active  fur  trader, 
who  rigidly  excluded  New  England  ships  from  any  trade 
to  the  eastward,  which  La  Tour  promised  to  allow. 
This  view  of  the  case  found  favor,  also,  with  the  Boston 
merchants.  These  arguments  prevailed ;  La  Tour  was 
Aug.  allowed  to  hire  at  Boston  fpur  ships  and  a  pinnace,  with 
,  eighty  men ;  and,  thus  re-enforced^  ho  raised  the  block- 
ade of  St.  John's,  and  pursued  D'Aulney  to  Port  Royal, 
where  the  Boston  men  landed  and  committed  some  dep- 
redations. Against  all  these  proceedings  D'Aulney  earn- 
estly protested. 

Winthrop's  conduct  in  this  affair  had  not  given  entire 
satisfaction  ;  several  of  the  ministers  and  magistrates  had 
1644.  remonstrated  against  it,  and,  at  the  next  election,  En- 
^*y*    dicott,  who  looked  with  very  suspicious  eyes  on  the  ^«  idol- 
atrous French,"  was  chosen  governor,  Winthrop  being 
elected  deputy.     With  the  help  of  some  adventurers  from 
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New  England,  La  Tour  had  attacked  D'Aulney's  estab-  chapter 
lishment  at  Penobscot;  but  hearing  from  his  wife  in  — t^ 
Prance  that  the  interest  of  his  rival  was  entirely  in  the  1644« 
ascendant  there,  he  came  again  to  Boston  to  beg  foi*  aid.  July. 
The  magistrates  and  elders  again  discussed  at  length 
whether  it  were  lawful  "  for  a  true  Christian  to  aid  an 
anti-Christian,"  and  whether,  in  this  particular  case,  "  it 
were  safe  in  point  of  prudence."  These  deliberations 
resulted  in  a  letter  to  D'Aulney,  in  reply  to  his  reclama- 
tions, demanding  redress  for  the  seizure  of  Penobscot,  and 
some  other  old  matters;  denying,  upon  what  ground 
hardly  appears,  that  the  armament  which  La  Tour  had 
obtained  at  Boston  had  been  fitted  out  *^  by  any  counsel 
or  act  of  permission"  on  the  part  of  the  colony,  but  prof- 
fering, hpwever,  redress  if  D'Aulney  could  show  himself 
to  have  been  injured.  La  Tour's  request  for  aid  wa*  not 
granted,  but  he  was  entertained  with  much  attention, 
and  at  his  departure  was  escorted  to  his  vessel  by  the 
Boston  train-bands.  He  was  hardly  gone  when  Madame 
La  Tour  arrived  in  an  English  vessel  which  she  had  Sept. 
chartered  to  take  her  to  St.  John's  ;  but  the  captaih,  after 
great  delays,  trading  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  brought 
her,  not  to  St.  John's,  but  to  Boston.  She  sued  him 
there  for  damages,  and,  by  the  help  of  her  husband's  Bos- 
ton creditors,  recovered  £2000,  part  of  which  was  levied 
on  the  ship's  cargo ;  and  with  the  money  so  obtained.  Mi- 
dame  La  Tour  hired  three  stranger  vessels  then  in  the  har-» 
bor  of  Boston,  and  sailed  with  them  for  St.  John's.  While 
this  affair  was  still  pending,  a  messenger  from  D'Aulney 
arrived  at  Boston,  *<  supposed  to  be  a  friar,  but  habited 
like  a  gentleman,"  with  whom,  after  many  mutual  recrim- 
inations, an  agreement  was  finally  made  for  trade  and  Oct. 
peace  ;  but  this  arrangement  was  necessarily  referr^  for 
ratification  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies. 
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CHAPTER       Those  commissioners,  at  their  third  meeting,  lately 


X. 


.  h^ld  at  Hartford,  taking  into  consideration  the  late  pro- 
1644.  oeedings  in  the  matter  of  La  Tour,  had  forbidden  the 
^P^     fitting  out  of  any  volunteer  military  expeditions  from 
any  of  the  United  Colonies  without  their  express,  con- 
sent.    They  had  recommended,  also,  to  the  colonies  the 
drawing  up  of  a  confession  of  faith  and  scheme  of  church 
discipline,  and  the  agreement  upon  some  common  method 
of  supporting  the  ministers.     They  had  also  ordered  a 
road  to  be  laid  out  from  l^oston  to  Connecticut — thus 
exercising  the  important  power  of  internal  improvement. 
Advantage  had  been  taken  of  the   unpopularity  of 
Winthrop's  conduct  in  relation  to  La  Tour,  in  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  deputies  toward  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  their  body  to  share  with  the  magis- 
trates the  management  of  affairs  in  the  intervals  of  the 
Greneral  Courts.    On  a  former  occasion,  the  magistrates 
had  very  strenuously  resisted  a  similar  movement;  and 
Oct.     now,  with  the  help  of  the  elders,  the  point  was  decided 
in  their  favor. 
/'  In  the  same  vessel  that  brought  Madame  La  Tour 

to  Boston,  Roger  Williams  had  come  passenger.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival  in  England,  the  civil  war  being  in 
1643.  full  progress,  a  parliamentary  ordinance  had  appointed 
Nov.  8.  the  Earl  of  Warwick  "governor  in  chief  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  all  those  islands  and  plantations  inhabited, 
planted,  and  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty's  the  King 
of  England's  subjects,  within  the  bounds  and  upon  the 
coast  of  America,"  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  composed 
of  five  peers,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Manchester, 
Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  Lords  Wharton  and  Roberts, 
and  twelve  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — among 
whom  were  Sir  Henry  Vane,  late  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, Samuel  Vassall,  one  of  the  original  patentees  of 
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that  colony,  Hazelrig,  Pym,  and  CromweU.  This  board,  chapteu 
a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the  late  royal  commission  of  . 
which  Laud  had  been  the  head,  was  authorized  <<to  pro-  164'4. 
vide  for,  6rder,  and  dispose  all  things  which  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  find  most  fit  and  advantageous  to  the 
well  governing,  securing,  strengthening,  and  preserving 
of  the  said  plantations,  and  chiefly  to  the  preservation 
and  advancement  of  the  true  Protestant  religion  among 
the  said  planters,  inhabitants,  and  the  further  spreading 
and  advancement  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  those 
that  yet  remain  there  in  great  and  miserable  blindness 
and  ignorance."  They  were  also  authorized  to  appoint 
at  pleasure  all  such  "  subordinate  governors,  counselors, 
commanders,  and  oflicers  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  best 
affiscted  and  most  fit  and  serviceable ;''  but  as  to  any 
particular  plantations,  they  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  de- 
pute to  the  inhabitants  any  or  all  of  the  above-granted 
powers. 

During  Williams's  ^y  in  England  he  had  published 
his  <'  Key  to  the  Language  of  America,"  containing,  like*- 
wise,  notices  of  Indian  manners ;  also,  the  "  Bloody  Tenet 
of  Persecution  for  thfe  Cause  of  Conscience,"  one  of  the 
first  English  publications  in  favor  of  Teligious  liberty,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  -of  Cotton  on  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion.  Cotton  presently  replied  in 
the  "  Bloody  Tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the  Blood  ' 
of  the  Lamb."  From  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  tq  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  colonies, 
Williams  had  obtained  a  charter,  including  the  shores  and  March  1*. 
islands  of  Narraganset  Bay,  west  of  Plymouth  and  south 
of  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  the  Pequod  Eiver  and  coun- 
try, to  be  known  as  Providence  Plantations,  with  au- 
thority to  the  inhabitants  *<  to  rule  themselves"  as  they 
shall  find  "  most  suitable."  He  also  brought  with  him  ' 
L  U 
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CHAPTER  a  letter  of  commendation  from  several  influential  mem- 
,         bers  of  Parliament,  sufficient  to  secure  him  safe-conduct 


1644.  through  Massachusetts,     He  proceeded  at  once  to  Prov- 
^P*-    idenccj  and,  being  met  at  Seekonk.by  fourteen  canoes, 

and  escorted  home  in  triumph,  he  took  steps  toward  or- 
ganizing a  government  under  his  charter,  in  which, 
however,  he  encountered  many  difficulties.  Massachu- 
setts still  claimed  Shawomet;  Plymouth  set  up  a  title  to 
Aquiday^  and  even  to  Providence,  as  within  the  limits 
of  Pocanoket — ^that  is,  of  Massasoit's  dominion;  and 
Williams  was  peremptorily  forbidden  to  exercise  any  of 
his  ^<  pretended  authority"  in  either  of  those  places. 

The  civil  war  in  England  had  spread  to  the  seas,  and 
was  carried  by  English  ships  across  the  ocean.  The 
vessels  of  London,  seat  of  the  parliamentary  power,  fur- 
pish^  with  privateering  commissions,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  to  attack  those  of  Bristol  and  other 
western  ports  which  adhered  to  the  king.  Such  an  en- 
July,  counter  had  lately  taken  place  in  Boston  harbor ;  and 
the  Captors,  having. exhibited  a  commission  from  War- 
wick, high  admiral,  founded  on  a  parliamentary  ordi- 
nance, wfere  suffered  to  retain  their  prize.  But  when 
Sept  another  London  vessel  shortly  after  attacked  a  ship  of 
Dartmouth  as  she  entered  Boston  harbor  with  a  cargo 
of  wine  and  salt,  the  magistrates  interfered  with  an 
armed  fo)rce,  and,  taking  advantage  of  some  defect  in 
the  commission  of  the  assailing  vessel,  appropriated  the 
prize  as  compensation  for  a  Boston  ship  which  had  been 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  the  Royalists.     Some  <<  ma- 

1645.  lignant  spirits  beginning  to  stir  and  declare  themselves 
March,  f^^  ^j^^  king,"  all  such  turbulent  practices,  either   by 

word  or  action,  were  strictly  prohibited.  But  a  law  was 
presently  passed,  assuring  protection  tp  all  ships  that 
came  as  friends;  and  officers  were  appointed  to  keep 
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the  peaee  in  the  harbor,  and  to  prevent  fighting  except  chaptbr 
"  by  authority."  

The  Standing  Council  for  Life,  composed  of  Winthrop,.  1646. 
Dudley,  and  Endicott,  still  enjoyed,  as  commi8sionei;8  for 
military  affiiirs,  the  right  of  confirming  tha  choice  of  sab* 
altern  officers  made  by  the  companies.  A  vacancy  oo^ 
ourring  in  the  command  of  the  Hingham  company,  the 
oouncil  wished  it  to  be  filled  by  the  lieutenant.  The 
lieutenant  was^  in  fact,  nominated  by  the  company ;  but, 
before  the  commission  had  actually  issued,  they  changed 
their  minds,  and  substituted  another  person.  The  conn* 
oil  refused  to  receive  this  second  nomination,  and  direct* 
ed  that  matters  should  remain  as  they  were  till  further 
order.  This  led  to  a  warm  dispute  aa  to  the  temporary 
command  of  the^  company,  in  which  Hobart,  the  ministot 
of  the  town,  took. an  active  part  against  the  lieutenant^ 
who  was  even  threatened  with  excommunication  from  the 
church,  under  pretense  that  he  had  made  false  statemeutd 
as  to  what  the  council  had  directed.  Informed  of  these  ^ 
proceedings,  Winthrop  caused  some  of  the  most  active  in 
**  this  sedition"  to  be  arrested,  wid  bound  over  to  the  neSEt 
Court  of  Assistants.  Others  Were  summoned  for  <<  speak- 
ing untruths  of  the  magisti^ates,"  and  such  of  them  at 
refused  to  give  bail  were  committed. 

At  the  Court  of  Elections  sfaottly  after,  the  office  of  May. 
governor  was  given  to  Dudley,  Winthrop  being  re-chosen 
deputy.  At  the  General  Court,  which  immediately  fal- 
lowed, a  petition  was  presented  from  the  Hingham  pris- 
oners and  their  firiends,  complaining  of  their  arrest  as  an 
"  abuse  of  authority,"  and  requesting  to  be  heard.v  This 
the  magistrates  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  the  parties 
complained  of  were  not  named  in  the  petition.  Wintiirop 
was  thereupon  specified  as  the  culprit,  and,  after  some 
little  further  resistance,  a  hearing  was  had  in  the  meet- 
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CHAPTER  ing-house  at  Boston,  before  the  magistrates  and  deputies 
in  joint  session,  "divers  of  the  elders  being  present,  and 
1645.  a  great  assembly  of  people." 

Winthrop  placed  himself  below  the  bar,  andj  having 
heard  the  charges,  made  his  defense.  Half  the  deputies, 
with  Bellingham  and  Saltonstall,  who  formed  a  sort  of 
opposition  in  the  board  of  magistrates,  thought  that  too 
much  power  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  people's 
liberties  were  in  danger.  The  rest  of  the  magistrates, 
with  the  other  half  of  the  deputies,  thought  authority  too 
much  slighted,  "  which,  if  not  remedied  in  time,  would 
endanger  the  commonwealth,  and  bring  on  a  mere  de- 
mocracy." 

After  a  tumultuous  hearing,  a  statement  of  facts  was 
drawn  up,  not  without  much  difficulty,  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee, and  the  two  boards  then  separated,  to  deliberate 
apart.  The  deputies,  equally  divided,  and  unable,  aft- 
er much  debate,  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  sent  to  the 
magistrates  to  ask  their  opinion.  They  replied,  without 
hesitation,  that,  the  petition  was  false  and  scandalous ; 
that  the  parties  committed  were  all  offenders ;  that  they 
and  the  petitioners  ought  to  be  censured,  and  Winthrop 
acquitted  and  righted.  .The  deputies,  thus  enlightened, 
after  much  debate  voted  the  petition  false  and  scandal- 
ous, but  they  would  not  agree  to  any  censure.  The 
magistrates  proposed  to  refer, the  matter  to  the  elders; 
but  the  disposition  of  the  elders  to  side  with  the  magis- 
trates was  quite  too  notorious.  Wearied  at  last  by  the 
length  of  the  session,  the  deputies  proposed  an  arbitra- 
tion ;  the  magistrates  acceded,  and  named  six  elders  on 
their  part,  requiring  a  like  nomination  from  the  deputies. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  to  compromise  matters  by  declar- 
ing Winthrop  fully  acquitted,  and  requiring  the  petition- 
ers to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  session. 
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Sentenoe  having  .been  pronounced,  Winthrop  took  his  chapter 

seat  on  the  bench,  and  delivered  a  long  speech,  conclud- 

ing  as  follows:  "Concerning  liberty,  I  observe  a  great  1645: 
mistake  in  the  country  about  that.  There  is  a  twofold 
liberty,  natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature  is  now  corrupt) 
and  civil,  or  federal.  The  first  is  commbn  to  man  with 
beasts  and  other  creatures.  By  this,  man,  as  he  stands 
in  relation  to  man  simply,  hath  liberty  to  -dp  what  he 
lists ;  it  is  a  liberty  to  evil  as  well  as  good.  This  liberty 
is  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  authority,  and  can 
not  endure  the  least  restraint  of  the  most  just  authority. 
The  exercise  and  maintaining  of  this  liberty  makes  men 
to  grow  more  evil,  and,  in  time,  to  be  worse  tjian  brute 
beasts,  omnes  sumus  licchiia  deteriores—we  all  become 
worse  by  license.  That  is  that  great  enemy  of  truth 
and  peace,  that  wild  beast,  which  all  the  laws  of  God 
are  bent  against,  to  restrain  and  subdue  it.  The  other 
kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or  federal;  it  may  also  be 
called  moral  in  reference  to  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man  in  the  moral  law,  and  the  political  covenants 
and  constitutions  atnong.  men  themselves.  This  liberty 
is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  can  not  sub- 
sist without  it,  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is 
just,  good,  and  honest.  This  liberty  you  are  to  6tand 
for  at  the  hazard  not  only  of  your  goods,  but  of  your 
lives,  if  need  be  Whatsoever  crosseth  this  is  not  au- 
thority, but  a  distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  is  main- 
tained and  exercised  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority  ; 
it  is  of  the  same  kind  6f  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free.  The  woman's  own  choice  makes  suob  a 
man  her  husband ;  yet,  being  so  chosen,  he  is  her  lord, 
and  she  is  to  be  subject  to  him,  vet  in  a  way  of  liberty, 
not  of  bondage  ;  and  a  true  wife  accounts  her  subjection 
her  honor  and  her  freedom,  and  would  not  think  her  con- 
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CHAPTER  dition  safe  and  free  but  in  her  subjeotiQn  to  her  hus- 
_^^_blBUid's  authority.  Suoh  is  the  liberty  of  the  ohuroh 
1645.  under  the  authority  of  Christ,  her  king  and. her  husband. 
His  yoke  is  so  easy  and  sweet  to  her  as  a  bride's  orna- 
ments ;  and  if  through  frowardness  and  wantonness  she 
shake  it  off  at  any  time,  she  is  in  no  rest  in  her  spirit 
ittitil  she  take  it  up  again ;  and  whether  her  lord  smiles 
upon  her,  and  embraceth  her  in  his  arms,  or  whether  he 
frowns,  or  rebukes,  or  smites  her,  she  appreheiids  the 
sweetness  of  his  love  in  all,*  and  is  refreshed,  supported, 
and  instructed  by  evelry  such  dispensation  of  his  author- 
ity over  her.  On  the  other  side,  ye  know  who  they  are 
that  complain  of  this  yoke,  and  say,  let  us  break  their 
bonds  ;  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us.  Even 
86,  brethren,  it  will  be  between  you  and  your  magistrates. 
If  you  stand  for  your  natural  corrupt  liberties,  and  will 
do  what  is  good  in  your  own  eyes,  you  will  not  endure 
the  least  weight  of  authority,  but  will  murmur  and  op- 
pose, and  be  always  striving  to  shake  off  that  yoke.  But 
if  you  will  be  satisfied  to  enjoy  suoh  civil  and  lawful 
liberties  as  Christ  allows  you,  then  will  you  quietly 
and  cheerfully  submit  unto  that  authority  yrhich  is  set 
over  you,  in  all  the  administrations  of  it,  for  your  good. 
Wherein  if  we  fail  at  any  time,  we  hope  we  shall  be 
willing,  by  God's  assistance,  to  hearken  to  good  advice 
from  any  of  you,  or  in  any  other  way  of  God*;  so  shall 
your  liberties  be  preserved  in  upholding  the  honor  and 
power  of  authority  among  you." 

In  spite,  however,  of  Winthrop's  eloquence  and  influ- 
ence, there  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  colony  some  to 
whom  the  yoke  of  theocratic  authority  was  not  quite  so 
October,  easy  and  sweet.  At  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Court,  a  petition  was  presented  from  divers  merchants 
and  others,  asking  a  reconsideration  of  the  law  against 
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Baptists,  and  a  repeal  of  the  act  which  prohibited  the  chapter 
entertainment  of  strangers  without  license  from  a  mag-  ' 
istrate.  In  England,  the  doctrjne  of  religious  liberty  1645. 
had  made  great  progress  ;  the  Independents  already  con- 
trolled the  Parliament,  and  the  petitioners  complained 
that  "many  godly"  in  that  country  had  taken  great  of- 
fense at  these  laws.  A  portion  of  the  court  were  in- 
clined to  listen  to  this  petition  ; .  but  the  elders  went  first 
to  the  deputies,  and  then  to  the  magistrates,  and  repre- 
senting what  advantage  H  would  give  the  Baptists,  whose 
notions  were  fast  spreading,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  peremptory  vote  that  the  laws  complained  of  should 
neither  be  altered  nor  Explained.  The  Commissioners 
for  the  United  Colonies  added  their  support,  advising  at 
their  next  meeting  the  suppression  of  the  influx  of  error, 
*<  under  a  deceitful  color  of  liberty  of  conscience." 

But,  though  any  thing  tending  to  liberty  of  conscience 
was  not  to  be  allowed,  a  concession  was  made  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  freemen  ;  the  unpopular  Council  for  Life  was 
deprived  of  its  military  authority,  and,  thus  stripped  of 
the  last  vestige  of  power,  it  became  but  a  mere  name. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Miantonimoji,  the  young  chief 
Pessacus,  his  brother  and  successor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Narragansets,  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness. 
They  had  repeatedly  sent  presents  to  the  colonists,  re- 
questing liberty  to  wage  war  against  Uncas,  whom  they 
accused  of  having  killed  Miantonimoh,  notwithstanding 
the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  him.  This  complaint  had 
been  specially  investigated  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies,  and  pronounced  unfounded ;  for  how 
could  they  fail  to  uphold  their  ally  in  an  act  done  by  their 
command  and  for  their  special  benefit  ?  They  arranged  a 
temporary  trupe,  which  having  expired,  the  Narragansets 
sent  war  parties  against  Uncas.     On  news  of  these  pro- 
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cuAPTER  ceedings,.  a  special  meeting  was  forthwith  called  of  the 
'  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  prompt  meas- 
1645.  ures  were  taken  for  the  support  of  this  convenient  ally. 
July  28.  jjj  ^he  curious  manifestorissued  by  the  commissioners  on 
this  occasion,  they  acknowledge  their  <<  lord  and  master" 
to  be  "  king  of  peace  and  righteousness,"  requiring  them 
to  hold  forth  an  example  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  the 
"barbarous  tribes  pf  the  wilderness."  .  They  profess,  in- 
deed, "  an  awful  respect  to  divine  rules,"  and  an  endeav- 
or "  to  walk  uprightly  and  inoffensively,  and  in  the  midst 
of  many  injuries  ahd  insults  to  exercise  much  patience 
and  long  suffering ;"  ,but  they  argue  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  "  God  calls  the  colonies  to  war,"  and  they 
order  accordingly  ap;  immediate  levy  of  three  hundred 
men.  Sergeant-major  Gibbons  was  appointed  command- 
er-in-chief, with  St«L^dish  of  Plymouth,  Mason  of  Con- 
necticut, Seely  pf  Pfew  Haven,  and  Leverett  and  Athcr- 
ton  of  Massachusetts,  as  his  council  of  war.  Endicott 
was  still  major  general  of  Massachusetts ;  Gibbons,  to 
whom  the  leadership  of  this  expedition  was  intrusted, 
was  commander  of  the  Suffolk  regiment.  Originally 
a  wild  companion  of  Morton  of  Merry  Mount,  he  had 
joined  the  Boston  Church,  and,  having  property,  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  town  as  a  merchant.  He  was,  so 
Captain  Edward  Johnson  tells  us,  "  a  man  of  resolute 
spirit,  bold  as  a  lion,  being  wholly  tutored  up  in  New 
England  discipline,  very  generous  and  forward  to  promote 
all  military  matters." 

Alarmed  at  the  preparations  against  him,  and  not 
placing  any  great  reliance  on  that  patience  and  long  suf- 
fering, or  that  awful  respect  for  divine  rules  of  which  the 
treatment  of  Miantonimoh  had  furnished  but  unpromis- 
ing specimens,  Pessacus  listened  to  Williams's  advice  and 
hastened  to  Boston  to  make  his  peace.     He  could  only 
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obtain  it  by  promising  to  indemnify  Uncas  for  the  depre-  chapter 
dations  committed  upon  him ;   to  pay  the  colonists,  for  _.^_ 
the  cost  of  their  late  preparations,  wampum  equivalent  to  1645. 
$5000,  and  to  give  hostages  for  future  good  behavior — 
terms  which  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  concede. 

In  terror  or  admiration  of  a  power  so  vigorously  exer- 
cised, several  inferior  sagamores  followed  the  example  of 
the  chiefs  of  Shawomet  in  subscribing  to  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  acknowledging  themselves  the  subjects  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Besides  the  petty  tribes  about  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  this  course  was  adopted  by  two  sachems  near 
<«the  great  hill  of  the  west,  called  Wachusett,"  and  even 
by  Passaconoway,  the  Merrimao  sachem.  It  was  among 
the  smaller  and  nearer  of  these  subject  tribes  that  tho 
devoted  Eliot  now  first  began  his  missionary  labors. 

The  affairs  of  La  Tour  had  at  length  reached  a  Crisis. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  had  again  visited  Boston  to  so- 
licit further  aid.  The  courage  and  energy  of  Madame 
La  Tour  repulsed  an  attack  which  D^Aulney  made  .dur- 
ing her  husband's  absence  on  the  fort  of  St.  John's ;  but 
a- Boston  ship,  sent  to  St.  John's  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, fell  into  D'Aulney's  hands.  He  confiscated  the 
vessel,  and  sent  back  the  men  in  an  old  shallop,  with 
loud  complaints  of  breach  of  faith  and  threats  of  venge- 
ance, to  which  the  magistrates  replied  with  equal' spirit; 
A  second  attack  on  St.  John's  was  more  successful.  The 
fort  was  taken,  the  garrison^  were  hanged  as  rebels,  imd 
Madame  La  Tour  died  shortly  after  of  grief  and  vexa- 
tion. La  Tour  estimated  his  loss  at  £10,000,  $48,000, 
and  he  was  totally  ruined  by  it,  as  was  Major  Oibbons 
and  some  other  Boaton  mexchants,  to  whom  his  fort  was 
mortgaged.  Gibbons'is  claim  against  La  Tour  amounted* 
to  upward  of  £2000,  or  near  $10,000. 

So  far  from  granting  any  further  aid,  the  General 
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CHAPTER  Court  caused  a  paper  to  be  drawn  up,  and  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  strongly  rep- 

1645.  robating  the  whole  connection  with  La  Tour,  who  pres- 
ently went  to  seek  aid  of  Sir  David  Kirk,  governor  of 
Newfoundland.  He  soon  returned,  however,  with  a  small 
vessel  lent  him  by  Kirk,  and  remained  during  the  winter 
a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  Boston  friends.  They 
fitted  him  out  in  the  spring  with  goods  for  trading  with 
the  Indians  at  the  eastward ;  but  he  betrayed  his  trust, 
forced  the  English  part  of  his  crew  on  shore  near  Cape 
Sable,  and  ran  away  with  the  vessel  and  cargo  ;  <«  where- 
by it  appeared,  as  the  Scripture  saith,"  such  is  Win- 
throp's  remark  on  the  occasion,  *<  that  there  is  no  confi- 
dence in  an  unfaithful  or  carnal  man.^  The  Boston  sailors 
left  on  shore  by  La  Tour  wandered  about  in  great  distress, 
till  some  Indians  gave  them  a  shallop,  provisions,  and  a 
pilot.  La  Tour,  who  did  not  lack  capacity  and  enter- 
prise, presently  established  himself  as  a  fur  trader  in  the 
distaut  region  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

1646.  Not  long  after  La  Tour's  final  departure  arrived  an- 
other visitor  no  less  remarkable.  This  was  Captain  Crom- 
well, who,  ten  years  before,  had  been  a  common  sailor  in 
New  England,  but  who  now  was  commander  of  three  fast- 
sailing  brigantines,  each  of  some  sixty  tons  burden,  and 
ftdl  of  armed  men.  Under  a  sort  of  second-hand  com- 
mission from  the  Earl  ot  Warwick  to  make  rq)risals  on 
the  Spaniards,  he  had  captured  in  the  West  Indies  sev- 
eral richly-laden  Spanish  vessels.  He  was  doubtless  a 
fireebootef,  among  the  earliest  of  those  so  famous  pres- 
ently as  buccaneers.  A  storm  drove  him  into  Plymouth, 
"divine  Providence,"  according  to  Winthrop,  "  so  direct- 
ing for  the  comfort  and  help  of  that  town,  which  Waa  now 
almost  deserted."  These  providential  visitors  spent  free- 
ly and  gave  liberally  to  many  of  the  poorer  sort ;  yet, 
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even  in  the  case  of  these  formidable  and  liberal  strangers,  chapter 
the  Plymouth  magistrates  did  not  fail  to  vindicate  their  ' 
authority.  One  of  Cromwell's  men,  inclined  to  be  mu-  1646. 
tinous,  in  a  stmggle  with  his  commander  received  a 
slight  wound,  which  presently  mortified  and  caused  his 
death.  A-  jury  of  inquest  having  found  these  facts, 
Cromwell  consented  to  be  tried,  ^  so  it  might  he  by  a 
council  of  war."  Such  a  tribunal  being  organized,  com* 
posed  of  some  of  the  magistrates  and  military  officers, 
Cromwell  came  before  it  and  exhibited  his  commission, 
on  sight  of  which,  probably  without  any  very  critical 
examination  of  its  tenor  and  authority,  he  was  at  once 
acquitted.  Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  Bc«ton.  «  He 
and  all  his  men  had  much  money,  and  great  store  of  plate 
and  jewels  of  great  value,  yet  he  took  up  his  lodging  in 
a  poor  thatched  house ;  and  when  he  was  offered  the  "best 
in  the  town,  his  answer  was,  that  in  his  mean  estate  that 
poor  man  eptertained  him  when  others  would  not,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  leave  him  now,  when  he  might 
do  him  good.^'  Winthrop,  lately  re-elected  governor,  re-  May. 
oeived,  as  a  present  from  this  magnanimous  freebooter, 
an  elegant  sedan  chair,  captured  in  one  of  bis  prizes,  said 
to  have  been  designed  as  a  gift  firom  the  viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico to  his  sister.. 

The  faithlessness  of  La  Tour  facilitated  the  negotia- 
tions with  D'Aulney,  which  the  Commissioners  foir  the 
United  Colonies  had  taken  in  hand.  They  offered  to 
send  an  embassador  to  treat  at  Penobscot ;  but  D'Aulney 
satisfied  with  the  compliment,  preferred  to  send  agents 
to  Boston.  These  agents  having  arrived  in  a  pinnace  Sept. 
on  the  Lord's  day,  just  as  the  people  were  going  to  after- 
noon's service.  Sergeant-major  Gibbons  sent  two  of  his 
chief  officers  to  meet  them  at  the  water  side,  and  to  con- 
duct them  without  noise  -to  their  lodgings.     The  public 
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cflAPTER  worship  being  ended,   the  governor  sent'  Gibbons  and 

others  with  a  guard  of  musketeers  to  attend  the  em- 

1646.  bassadors  to  his  house.  He  met  them  without  the  door, 
carried  them  in,  entertained  them  with  wine  and  sweet- 
meats, and  then  reconducted  them  to  their  lodgings. 
The  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  were  called 
together,  and,  after  a  keen  negotiation  and  large  claims 
for  damages  pn  both  sides,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  over- 
look the  past,  and  be  friends  for  the  future.  "  The 
Lord's  day  they  were  here,"  says  Winthrop,  "  the  gov- 
ernor acquainted  them  with  our  manner,  that  all  men 
either  come  to  our  public  meetings  or  keep  themselves 
quiet  in  their  houses ;  and,  finding  the  place  where  they 
were  not  convenient  for  them  for  that  day,  invited  them 
to  his  own  house,  where  they  continued  private  until 
sunset,  and  made  use  of  such  Latin  and  French  books 
as  they  had,  with  the  liberty  of  a  private  walk  in  his 
garden,  and  so  gave  no  offense." 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  which  was  sealed  by 
presenting  to  D'Aulney  the  sedan  chair  which  Captain 
Cromwell  had  given  to  Winthrop,  this  popish  French 
neither  still  remained  an  object  of  much  suspicion  to 
New  England ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  seized  and 
confiscated  several  Boston  vessels  for  trading  with  the 
Indians  within  the  French  limits. 

While  the  negotiation  with  D' Aulney's  messengers 
was  still  going  on,  a  very  unwelcome  visitor  made  his 
appearance  at  Boston  in  the  person  of  Randall  Holden, 
one  of  Gorton's  companions  in  his  recent  visit  to  En- 
gland. Holden  brought  letters  of  safe-conduct  from  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  Plantations ;  also  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  against  the  Massachusetts  magistrates 
which  Gorton  had  lodged  with  that  board,  and  an  order 
thereupon  that  Gorton's  people  should  be  allowed  quiet 
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possession  of  their  lands  at  Shawomet,  with  an  intima-  cuaptek 


X. 


tion,  however,  that  this  decision  was  uot  final,  and  that. 

an  answer  was  expected  to  Gorton's  allegations.  1646. 

Notwithstanding  Holden's  letters  of  safe-conduct,  it 
was  only  after  a  long  consultation  with  the  elders  Jhat 
the  unwilling  magistrates  would  allow  him  to  land.  The 
papers  which  he  brought  raised  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  relation  in  which  the  colony  stood  to 
the  mother  country — a  point  f^s  to  which  the  Massachu- 
setts theocracy  was  no  more  inclined  to  concede  to  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  than  formerly  to  the  royal 
commission  headed  by  Laud.  The  General  Court  hav- 
ing met  in  special  session,  the  elders  were  called  in  to  Nov. 
advise.  It  was  agreed  that  allegiance  was  due  to  En- 
gland ;  also  a  tenth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore ;  but  en- 
tire independence  in  the  management  of  local  affairs  was 
claimed  under  the  charter,  and  complete  freedom  from 
any  interference  by  appeals  or  other  interruptions.  It 
was  judged  wisest,  however,  noft  to  put  forward  these 
pretensions  too  strongly,  but  to  intrust  the  matter  to  the 
good  discretion  of  Edward  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  who 
had  been  several  times  to  England  on  business  of  that 
colony,  and  who,  as  being  well  known  to  several  influen- 
tial members  of  Parliament,  was  now  selected  to  go  out 
as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  He  was  "  to  discern  the 
mind  of  the  Parliament,"  and,  jf  the  opportunity  seemed 
favorable,  was  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  procure  such 
countenance  of  the  colony's  proceedings  as  would  put  a 
stop  to  all  complaints  for  the  futrtre.  Biit  Massachu- 
setts was  as  poor  as  she  was  proud  and  haughty ;  her 
treasury  at  this  important  crisis  was  entirely  empty 
both  of  money  and  beaver  ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty 
that  £100  were  borrowed  for  Winslow's  outfit. 

This  matter  disposed  of,  the  court  took  up  a  petition 
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CHAPTER  presented  at  a  former  session,  signed  by  seven  citizens 
of  Boston,  among  others,  by  our  old  aoquaintance  Mav- 
1646.  eriek.  In  the  name  of  themselves  and  many  more,  the 
petitioners  prayed  for  the  rights  of  English  subjects,  with 
complaints  of  the  exclusion,  under  the  existing  system, 
of  all  but  church  members  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  Though  sufficiently  moderate  in  its  tenor, 
this  petition  had  given  great  ofTense  <<  to  many  godly, 
both  elders  and  others."  The  zealous  Johnson  denounces 
those  who  signed  it  as  "  of  a  very  linsievolsie  disposition, 
some  for  Prelacy,  some  for  Presbytery,  and  some  for 
Plebsbytery."  Several  replies  to  it  were  now  presented 
to  the  court,  which,  by  order  of  that  body,  were  summed 
up  into  one;  not,  indeed,  by  way  of  answer,  because 
the  petition  was  adjudged  a  contempt,  and  therefore  not 
worthy  of  an  answer,  but  as  a  declaration  of  the  court's 
opinion  touching  this  audacious  assault  upon  theocratic 
rights.  Dr.  Child,  a  young  physician  recently  from 
London,  whose  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  signers, 
being  summoned  before  the  General  Court,  alleged,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  others,  that  it  was  no  crime  to 
petition.  He  was  told  in  reply  that  it  was  not  for  pe- 
titioning they  were  questioned,  but  for  the  "  miscar- 
riages" which  their  petition  contained,  specified  on  the 
spot  to  the  number  of  twelve,  of  which  the  principal 
were,  calling  the  existing  government  an  "  ill-compacted 
vessel,"  ascribing  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony  to  its 
bad  government,  intimating  that  many  persons  were  dis- 
contented, charging  the  government  with  tyranny,  and 
claiming  a  right  of  appeal  to  England.  To  these  speci* 
fications  the  petitioners  returned  elaborate  answers  in 
writing,  to  which  the  court  rejoined  extempore,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  an  assembled  multitude  of  church 
members,  whose  exclusive  right  to  political  authority 
the  petitioners  had  presumed  to  question. 
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Thus  beaten  in  argument,  Child  and  his  associates  chapter 

were  fined  from  £10  to  £50,  $50  to  $250  each,  and 

were  exhorted  to  be  quiet,  to  study  to  mind  their  own  1646. 
business,  and  to  recollect  the  sin  of  Korah  in  resisting 
Moses  and  Aaron.  On  promise  of  the  remission  of  their 
fines  *<  if  they  would  ingenuously  acknowledge  their  mis- 
carriage," some  of  the  petitioners,  of  whom  Maverick  was 
one,  submitted ;  the  others  appealed  to  Parliament,  and 
tendered  their  appeal  in  writing ;  but  the  court  refused 
to  accept,  or  even  to  hear  it  reid.  The  majority  was  de* 
cisive  in  favor  of  this  denial  of  appeal.  Three,  however, 
of  the  magistrates,  Bellingliam,  Saltonstall,  and  Bradi- 
street,  with  two  of  the  deputies,  desired  to  be  entered 
*'  contradicentes  in  all  these  proceeditlgs." 

A  similar  effort  in  behalf  of .  religious  liberty  had 
been  made  in  Plymouth  colony  about  the  same  time  by 
Vassall  and  others.  One  of  tho  magistrates  had  made 
a  proposal  for  general  toleration,  and  two  others  had  sup- 
ported him.  "  You  would  have  admired,"  wrote  Wins- 
low  to  Winthrop,  '*  to  see  how  sweet  this  carrion  relish- 
ed in  the  palate  of  most  of  the  deputies."  But  Govern- 
or Prince,  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  magistrates, 
refused  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  "  as  being  that,  indeed, 
which  would  eat  out  the  power  of  godliness." 

While  Child  hastened  to  get  ready  to  go  to  England 
in  a  ship  about  to  sail,  he  and  his  friends  bestirred  them- 
selves to  get  up  a  petition  from  the  non-freemen,  setting 
forth  their  grievances,  and  praying  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  for  relief.  This  was  esteemed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  tnagistrates  a  new  and  still  more  serious  of- 
fense ;  and,  without  admitting  the  three  dissenting  assist- 
ants to  their  council,  lest  some  hint  of  their  intention 
might  go  abroad,  an  order  was  issued  to  arrest  Child  just 
as  he  was  about  to  embark,  and  to  search  his  trunk,  and 
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CHAPTER  also  the  study  of  Dand,  another  of  the  petitioners.  Noth- 
'  ing  was  found  in  Child's  ti[;tink,  but  in  Dand's  study  were 
1646.  seized,  in  the  hands  of  Smith,  another  of  the  petitioners, 
copies  of  two  memorials  addressed  to  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  for  Plantations ;  the  one  from  Child  dnd 
his  associates,  setting  forth  their  case,  the  other  from 
some  non-freemen,  "  pretending,"  as  Winthrop  tells  us, 
« to  be  in  the  name  and  upon  the  sighs  and  tears  of  many 
thousands,"  praying  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  parliamentary  governor.  Only  twenty- 
five  persons  had  dared  to  set  their  names  to  this  petition, 
and  these  either  *<  young  men  who  came  over  servants, 
and  never  had  any  show  of  religion  in  them,"  or  "  fish- 
ermen of  Marblehead,  profane  persons,"  or  "  men  of  no 
reason,"  like  a  barber  of  Boston,  who  apologized  for  sign- 
ing that  he  did  it  to  please  the  gentlemen  his  custom- 
ers. How  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to  meddle  with  such 
a  petition  was  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  qase  of  one  Joy, 
"  a  young  fellow,  a  carpenter,"  who  had  been  very  busy 
in  ])rocuring  signers,  and  who  even  presumed  to  question 
the  constable  who  searched  Band's  study  whether  his 
warrant  were  in  the  king's  name.  This  audaciotw 
young  carpenter  was  kept  in  irons  till  "  he  humbled  him- 
self, confessed  what  he  knew,  blamed  himself  for  med- 
dling in.  matters  belonging  not  to  him,  and  blessed  God 
for  these  irons  upon  his  legs,  hoping  they  would  do  him 
good  while  he  lived.  So  he  was  let  out  upon  reasona- 
ble bail." 

The  offense  of  Dand  and  Smith,  in  whose  custody  the 
petitions  had  been  found,  was  still  more  serious.  It  was 
held,  indeed,  under  the  fundamental  laws,  to  be  "  in  na- 
ture capital,"  being  no  less  than  treason  against  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  bail  was  refused.  Child,  indignant  at 
his  arrest,  "  gave  big  words,"  but  was  soon  silenced  by 
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«threats  of  irons  and  the  common  prison.     He  was-kept  ghaptee 
ia  custody  till  the  ship  was  gone,  an^  was  then  bound 
over  for  his  appearance  at  court.  '        1647. 

.At  the  next  Court  of  Blioctioiis  an  attempt  was  made  May. 
to  displace  Winthrop,  and  to  sectlre  the  choice-  of  somfi 
new  magistrates.  But  as  the  right  of  voting  was  con- 
fined tjo  church  members,  comparatively  few  of  the  dis- 
oontented  possessed  that '  franchise,  and  .Winthrop  was 
re-elected  by  a  majority  of  two  or  three  hundred.  At 
the  General  Court  immediately  following.  Child  and  the 
others  were  very  heavily  fined.  Unable  to  pay  his  fine 
of  £200,  $960,  Dand  was  kept  in  prison  more  than  a 
year,  and  wa^  only  discharged  at  last  upon  a  hmable 
submission.  .  -  „ 

In  spite  of  these  high-handed  proceedings,  the  obnox- 
ious petition  had  gone  forward  by  the  very  ship  that  owr- 
ried  the  agei;it  Winslow,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  VassiUli 
o(  Scituate,  with  whom  the  magistrates  of  Massfaohu? 
setts  hesitate^  to  meddle,  not  only  because  he  bel(M^ed 
to  Plymouth  colony,  but  for  the  more  powerful  reason 
that  his  brother  was  an  influential  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Yet  he  did  not  wholly  escape  animadversion.  Juat 
before  the. vessel  sailed,  Cotton,  in  his.  seritnon  at  the 
Thursday  lectiire,  advised  flie  passengers,  if  a  storm 
arose,  to  throw  Vassall's  trunk  overboard,  as  x^ontcdning 
the  Jonah  that  would  certainly  sink  them.  A  storm 
did.  arise,  and,  to  appease  the  superstitious  fears  of 
•some  of  the  company,  a  package  was  thrown  overboard 
containing  copies  of  the  obnoxious  papers ;  but  Vassall 
took  care  to  preserve  the  originals.  This  occurrence  ;i» 
*allud^d  to  in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  ^«  New  England's 
Jonas  cast  up  at  London,"  presently  published  by  Child's 
brother,  a  major  in  the  parliamentary^  army,  containing 
a  copy  of  the  original  petition  to  the  Massachusetts  Gea-' 
I.  X 
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CHAPTER  eral  Court,  and  an  account  of  the  piroceedings  upon  it* 

., ^  Winslow,  the  Massachusetts   agent,  published,  in   an- 

1647.  swer,  <»New  England's  Salamander  discovered,"  allud- 
ilig  to  Vassall,  a,  man,  it  was  said,  "  never  at  rest  but 
when  in  the  fire  of  contention."  '  Yet  the  fire  of  New 
England  proved  too  hot  for  him.  His  leaning  toward 
episc6paoy,  or,  at  least,  toward  toleration,  had  made  him 
obnoxious  even  in  Plymouth  colony;  and,  though  his 
family  remained  there,  he  never  returned.  By  the  aid 
of  Vane,  who  acted  ia  magnani];nous  part  toward  his  old 
opponents,  and  the  friendly  assistance  of  others  of  <*  thfe. 
godly,"  Winslow — almost  the  only  colonial  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ever  able  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  constitu- 
ents—succeeded so  well  with  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners that  they  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  Massachu- 
setts, disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  their  ju- 
risdiction, or  to  encourage  appeals  from  then-  **  justice," 
but  requiring  for  the  Gortonists  peaceful  possession  of  their 
lands  till  the  claim  of  right  could  be  decided.  Similar 
letters  were  sent  to  Connecticut  and  Plymouth.  No  no- 
tice appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  appeal  of  Child,  nor 
of  the  petition  of  the  non-fre.emen.  Child  himself  having 
got  into  a  dispute  on  the  London  Exchange  with  a  New 
England  man,  whom  ho  struck  in  his  passion,  was  obliged 
to  apologize  before  all  the  merchants,  and  to  give  it  un- 
der his  hand  <*  never  to  speak  evil  of  New  England  men," 
nor  to  occasion  any  further  trouble ;  "  and  besides," 
adds  Winthrbp,  <*  God  had  so  blasted  his  estate  as  he 
was  quite  broken."  Such  was  the  result  of-  the  first 
struggle  in  Massachusetts  for  equal  political  rights,  an 
enterprise  not  to  be  again  attempted  for  many  years,  nor 
finally  to  be  accomplished  without  royal  aid. 

Yet  liberty  was  not  without  one  abiding  spot  in  New 
England.     In  spite  of  the  •  opposition  of  Massachusetts 
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and  Plymouth,  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  had  at  cHAPiyOt 

length  succeeded,  though  not  without  much  difficulty  and 

d(9lay,  in  uniting  and  organizing  the  Narraganset  settle-  1647. 
ments  under  the  charter  which  he  had  obtained.  ,-  The 
new  government  consisted  of  a  president,  four  assistants, 
and  an  assembly,  one  assistant,  and  six  assembly  men  ton 
each  of  the  four  towns ;  for,  besides  Providence  and  the 
two  toWns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  on  the  Island  of 
Aquiday,  the  new  commonwealth  included  also  the  set- 
tlement of  phawomet,  where  the  Gortonists  had  pdrtially 
re-^established  themselves.  The  government  was  declared 
to  be  "  deraocratical ;"  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Assembly 
must  be  sent  to  the  tpwns,  and  approved  by  a  tnajority 
of  them.  Freedom  of  faith  and  worship  was  assured,  to 
all-^— the  first  formal  and  legal  establishment  of  religious 
liberty  ever  promulgated,  whether  in  America  or  Europe* 
A  body  of  laws  was  enacted,  and  afterward  approved  b/  May  lO. 
the  iiowns — ^the  basis  of  the  existing  code  of  Rhode  Island; 
The  assistants  acted  as  the  supreme  court  of  law ;  for 
smaller  cases,  there  were  town  councils,  each  composed  of 
six  persons.  One  hundred  pounds  wore  voted  to  Williams 
for  his  pains  in  obtaining  thfe  charter. 

-Gorton  himself  presently  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  let-  1648. 
ter  of  safe-conduct  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  was  ^^y- 
only,  however,  by  a  bare  majority  that  the  magistrates 
allowed  him  a  week's  stay,-  and  a  safe  passage  through 
their  territories  to  Shawomet,  which  he  now  named  War* 
wicf^i  in  honor  of  his  protector.  During  Gorton^s  reA- 
4ence  in  England  he  had  published  an.  account  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  entitled  ^^  Simplicity's  Defense 
against  Seven-headed  Policy,"  to  which  Winalow  replied 
in  "Hypocrisy  Unmasked."  ^here  were  even  strong 
hopes  that  Winslow  would  be  able  to  procure  the  recall 
of  Williams's  charter,  on  the  ground  that  the  territory 
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CHAPTER  belonged  either  to  Plymouth  ox  Gonnectioul — ^hopes  en- 
nmiragfld  by  sotne  ladc  of  harmony  in  the  newly -consti- 
1648.  tuted  province, .  The  Baptists  at  Newport  and  the  adher- 
ents of  Coddington  did  npt  agree.     Ooddington  refused 
to  accept  the  oiHce  of  governor,  to  which  he  was  chosen 
Uaj  16.  at  the  second  general  election.     He  wrote  to  Winthrop, 
Sept.    complaining  ef  GortoU)  and,  a  few  months  after,  applied 
on  behalf  of  the  <<major  part  of  the  island,*"  as  he  alleged, 
for  the  reception  of  Aquiday  into  the  New  England  Un- 
ion.    But  this  was  refused,  unless  they  would  submit  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth.     It  was,  indeed,  upon  the 
ground  of  an  alleged  deputation  to  her  of  the  rights  of 
Plymouth  and  Connecticut  that  Massachusetts  justified 
her  late  prooeedings  against  the  Grortonists. 

Winslow  was  more  honorably  employed  jin  promoting 
in  England  the  formation  of  a^  society  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  th^  Gospel  among  the  Indiaiis.  This  society 
preswitly  received  a  parliamentary  charter,  and,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  succeeded  iu  colleoting  a  considerable 
amount  of  funds.  With  all  the  energy  of.  an  iron  oicm- 
stitution,  and  the  zeal  of  a  heart  benevolent  and  devout, 
.  performing  all  the  time  his  regular  duties  as  minister  of 
Boxbury,  Eliot  had  continued  his  missionary  labors. 
Having  acquired  the  Indian  language,  he  gave  a  regular 
Indian  lecture  alternately  at  Nonantum  and  Neponset, 
the  one  in  the  western  limits  of  Watortown,  the  other 
on  the  southern  border  of  Dorchester.  «  He  would  per- 
suade one  of  the  other  elders  or  some  magistrate  to  begin 
the  exercise  with  a  prayer  in  English ;  then  he  preached 
in  Indian  about  an  hour,  catechizing  the  children,  who 
were  soon  brought  to  answer  some  short  questions, 
whereupon  he  gave  each  of  them  an  apple  or  a  cake. 
Then  he  demanded  of  some  of  the  chiefs  if  they  under- 
stood him,". and  inquired  if  they  had  any  questions  to 
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ask.     These  Indian  proselytes  soon  grew  very  inquisi-  coaptbh 

live  after  knowledge  <*  both  in  things  divine  and  also 

human,"  and  put  many  questions,  some  of  which  thc^ir  1648. 
teaehor  was  not  a  little  puzzled  to  answer.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  system  of  religion  which  he  pro* 
pounded  seems  to  have  struck  the  Indians,  such  ofihtu^ 
at  least,  as  took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  as  sufficiently 
reasonable.  Their  questions  being  answered,  Eliot  6on- 
oluded  with  a  prayer  in  the  Indian  language.  <<  The , 
Indians  were  usually  very  attentive,  and  kept  their  ohiU 
dren  so  quiet  as  caused  no  disturbance.  Some  of  them 
began  to  be  seriously  affected,  and  to  understand  the 
things  of  God,  and  they  were  generally  ready  to  refonn 
whatsoever  they  were  told  to  be  against  the  word'  of 
God,  as  their  sorcery,  which  they  call  pow-wowing,  tlieir 
whoredoms,  idleness,"  &c.  Such  is  Winthrdp's  aeootutt 
of  these  early  missionary  labors. 

Under  a  commission  froih  Massachusetts,  John  Win- 
throp  the  younger,  a  man  of  very  active  spirit,,  constantly 
engaged  in  new  enterprises,  had  commenced  a  settlement  1646. 
at  Pequod  harbor,  where  he  claimed  a  large  tract  on  the 
strength  of  an  alleged  verbal  gift  frpm  an  Indian  chief 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Pequod  war-—*  title, 
however,  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Col- 
onies were  hardly  willing  to  recognize.  The  colony  of 
Connecticut  claimed  the  banks  of  Pequod  River,  not 
only  as  conquered  by  that  colony  from  the-Pequods, 
but  as  included  under'  their  conveyance  from  Fenwidc. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  before  whom 
the  question  was  carried,  assigned  the  settlement  at  Pe- 
quod to  Connecticut.  It  presently  received  the  name 
of  New  London^  Pequod  Biver  being  called  the  Thames. 
But'the  claim  of  title  by  conquest  set  up  by  Massaohln- 
setts  Was  not  entirely  disallowed.     The  ^rritory  from 
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CHAPTER  the  ]\Iystio  River  to  the  oonntry  of  the  Narragansets, 

including  the  larger  part  of  the  present  State  x>f  Rhode 

1647,  Island^  was  assigned  as  her  share  of  the  spoil. 

It  had  been  part  of  the  consideration  to  Penwiok  that 
''for  ten  years  an  impost  should  be  levied,  for  his  benefit, 
of  twopence  per  bushel  oh  corn,  and  a  penny  a  pound  on 
all  beaver  passing  Fort  Saybrook.  The  people  of  Spring- 
field presently  relsisted  payment  of  this  impost,  denying 
the  right  of  Connecticut  to  levy -taxes  on,  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  another  colony.  But  on  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonies,  the  impost  was  sustained, 
on  the  ground  that  Connecticut  had  a  right  to  levy.it 
for  the  support  of  the  fort,  The  Gen.eral  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, taking  sides  with  Springfireld,  drew  up  a  re- 
monstrance against  this  decision,  and  took  the  si^me  oc- 
casion^ also,  to. intimate  their  dissatisfaction  with  some 
other  proceedings  of  the  commissiouers — indeed,  with  the 
whole  terms  of  tbd  union,  which  imposed  upon  them  half 
1648.*  the  burden,  while  it  gave  them  only  a.  quarter  of  the 
power.  This  remonstrance,  which  was  duly  answered 
by  Connecticut,  not  producing  the  desired  effect,  Ma^sa- 

1649.  diusetts  imposed  upon  all  goods  belonging  to  any  inhab- 
itants of  the  three  other  c^olonies  which  might  enter 
Boston  harbor,  a  tax  or  duty,  nominally  for  the  support 
of  the  forts,  but  really  as  a  retaliation  for  the  decision 

1650.  against  Her.  The  commissicmers,  at  their  next  meeting, 
strongly  protested  against  this  act,  and  a  state  of  ill  feeling 
began  to  spting  up,  which,  came  near  producing,  a  year  or 
two  after,  the  dissolution  of  the  New  England  Union. 

•V   The  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,. at  one 

of  their  earliest  meetings,  had  recommended  the  drawing 

up  of  a  common  confession  of  faith,  and  a  common  scheme 

1646.  of  discipline  foi;  the  New  England  churches.    The  M assa- 

^^y*    ohusetts  General  Court  had  subsequently  proposed  a 
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synod  for  that  purpose,  but  the  assembly  of  that  body  chapjsr 

had   been   delayed   by  several  obstacles..    The   Boston    .,    

Church,  still  infected  with  some  tinges  of  Hntchinsonian-  1646. 
ism,  and  fearful  of  new  stretches  of  ecclesiastical  author- , 
ity,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Winthrop,  Cot- 
ton, and  Wilson,  refused  to  choose  delegates.  "  So  the 
elders  sat  down  much  grieved  in  spirit,  yet  told  the 
oongregation  that  they  thbught  it  their  duty  to  go  not- 
withstanding, not  as  sent  by  the  church,  but  as  specifdly 
called  by  the  order  of  the  court.'^  The  synod  ,being 
met,  Norton  of  Ipswich,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  eldets,  Sept. 
on  a  lecture  day  at  Boston,  labored  hard.  tQ  induce  that 
church  to  appoint  delegates.  He  took  for  his  text.  Moses 
and  Aaron  meeting  on  the  mount  and  kissing  each  other, 
a»  typical  of  the  relations  between  chutch  and  state; 
and  he  laid  down  the  natuTC  and.  power  of  the  synod  as 
only  "  coi^ultative,  decisive,  and  declarative,  not  coiative" 
or  compulsory.  With  much  ado,  delegates  from  Boston 
were  at  last  chosen;  ^but  as  none  had  arrived  from  the 
other  colonies,  the  session  was  adjourned.  .  This  syiiod 
reassembled  the  next  year,  but  was  dispersed  by  aa  epi-  1647. 
demic  influenza,  the  first  instance  of  that  disorder  of  "^""®' 
which  we  find  mention.  It  spread  far  and  wide,  afiect- 
ing  alike  the  Indians,  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Dutch,  and  proving  fatal  in  many  cases,  especially  those 
in  which  bleeding  and  depletion  were  employed.  The 
synod  finally  convened  at  Cambridge,  and  was  opened  1648. 
with  a  sermon,  containing  "  a  .clear  discovery  and  refuta-  -^"K"*^- 
tion  of  such  errors,  objections,  and  scruples  as  had  been 
raised  about  it  by  some  young  heads."  In  the  midst  of 
this  sermon  there  came  a  snake  into  the  seat  where 
many  of  the  elders  sat.  Divers  shifted  from  it,  but  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Braintree,  <«  a  man  of  much  faith,"  trod 
upon  its  head,  and  so  held  it  with  foot  and  staff  till  it 
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CHAPTER  was  killed.  "  This  being  sq  remarkable,"  says  Win- 
.  ,  -■  throp,  << and  nothing  falling  out  but. by  divine  Providence^ 
1648.  it  is  out  of  doubt  the  Lord  discovered  somewhat  of  his 
.mind  in  it.  The  serpent  is  the^  devil,  the  synod  the 
representative  of  the  churches  of  Christ  ia  New  En- 
gland. The  devil  had  formerly  and  lately  attempted 
their  disturbance  and  dissolution,  but  their  faith  in  the 
seed  of  the  woman  overcame  hitn,  and  crushed  his  head." 

Introduced  with  this  favorable  omen^  the  synod  «*  went 
on  comfortably,"  and  proceeded  to  frame  a  confession 
of  faith,  almost  i4entical,  except  as  to  the  matter  of 
church  government,  "with  that  ^f  the  famous  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  which  closed  its  sessions  about  this  time. 
That  assembly  declared  for  Pfesbyterianism,  claiming  for 
the  church  under  "  King  Jesus"  a  divine  authority  in- 
dependent of  the  states  The  New  England  Platform 
recognized,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intimate  union  of 
state  and  church,  giving,  indeed,  a  full  and  formal  sanc- 
tion to  that  theoci^atic  system,  of  which  the  origin  and 
organization  have  been  already  pointed  out.  The  West- 
minster Assembly  would  probably  have  had  no  objection 
to  the  same  system,  could  they  have  limited  political 
power,  as  in  New  England,  to  church  members  only. 
By  neither  system  was  any  individual  freedom  oif  opin- 
ion allowed.  The  churches  and  their'  members  were 
.  alike  subj.ected  in  both  to  the  iron  will  of  a  majority,  as- 
stiming  to  itself  all  the  pretended  infallibility  of  a  pope 
or  a  General  Council,  the  only  difference  be^lg  that 
Presbyterianism  established  a  regular  gradation  of  church 
courts,  in  which  the  clergy  predominated,,  whilie  the  oc- 
Oasional  councils  and  synods  of  the  Congreg$itional  sys^ 
tern,  as  it  was  called,  gave  a  nominal  equality  to  the  lay 
church  members*^ 

Winthrop  did  but  just  live  to  see  thus  solemnly  sane- 
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tipned  that  theooratic  system,  the  estahlishment  of  which  ch^pteji 
he  had  so  much  hi,  heart.     He  died'  poor,  in  his  tenth  __,^_ 
tejiim  of  office  as  governor,  leaving  a  fourth  wife,  whom  1649: 
he  had  recently  married,  and  an  infant  son,  to  whom  the  ^^^^ 
General  Court  voted  unanimously  £200,  n6ar  $100(X— « 
a  generous  gift,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  colony. 
He  left,  also,  a  journal,  commencing  with  his  departure 
from  home — an  invaluable,  document,  our  chief  authority 
thus  far  for  the  history  of  New  England. 

Endicott,  chosen  to  the  vacant  office  of  governor,  sig-  May. 
na,lized  his  entrance  upon  it  by  joining  with  several  of 
the  magistrates  in  an  association  against  wearing  long 
hair.  Winthrop,  during  his  life,  had  displayed  liiot  less 
zeal  against  the  profane  custom  of  drinking  healths. 
Gibbons  was  chosen  major  general  in  Endioott's  place. 

Dudley,  now  very  old,  was  once  more  chosen  governor.  1650. 
He  died  two  years  after,  leaving,  by  a  second  wife,  a 
family  of  young  children,  one  of  whom  subsequently 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  th^  history  of  Massaohti^ 
sietts.  Hard  and  stern j  witl^  none  of  Winthrop's  plausr 
ible  suavity,  some  verses  found  in  his  pocket  after  his 
death  express,  however,  Winthrop's  opinions  aiid  princi- 
ples no  less  than  his  own : 

"  Let  men  of  God,  in  courts  and  churched  watch 
0*er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch,' 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cocatnce. 
To  poison  all  wi^th  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph's — *  I  died  no  libertine  !^  " 

The  same  horror  of  toleration,  an  inherent  and  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  every  theocracy,  is  very  energetically 
displayed  in  the  enthusiastic  pages  of  Captain  Edward 
Johnson's  "  Wonder-working  Providence  of  lion's  Savior 
in  New  England,"  finished  about  this  time,  and  prea- 
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CHAPTER  ently  printed  in  London — ^the  first  published  history  of  the 
'  planting  of  Massachusetts.  Adorned  with  rhymed  apos- 
1650.  trophes  to  the  principal  personages  mentioned. in  it,  this 
history  is  composed  in  a  very  rhapsodical  style,  and  in  a 
tone  of  confident  and  self-complacent  laudation,  a  little  too 
much  imitated  by  some  subsequent  New  England  histo- 
rians. It  throws,  however,  a  good  deal  of  light  pn  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  colony. 
"  The  Lord  had  been  pleased,'^  the  captain  tells  us,  "  to 
turn  all  the  wig^vams,  4mts,  and  hovels  the  English  dwelt 
ih  at  their  first  coming,  into  orderly,  fair,  and  well-built 
houses,  well  furnished,  many  of  them,  with  orchards  filled 
with  goodly  fruit  c  trees  and  garden  flowers."  There 
were  estimated  to  be,  in  gardens  and  orchards,  about  one 
thousand  acres,  and  fifteen  thousand  acres  in  tillage. 
The  cattle  were  reckoned  at  twelve  thousand,  and  the 
sheep  at  three  thpusand.  Many  laboring  men,  who  had 
not  enough  to  bring  them  over,  were  now  "  worth  scores, 
and  some,  hundreds  of  pounds."  Many  had  feared  that 
.  Massachusetts. '<  would  be  no  place  of  continued  habita- 
tion for  want  of  a  staple  commodity;  but  in  a  very 
short  time  every  thing  in  the  country  proved  a  staple 
commodity,  wheat,  rye,  oat^,  pease,  barley,  beef,  pork, 
fish,  butter,  cheese,  timber,  masts,  tar,  soap,  plank,  boards, 
•frames  of  houses,  clapboards,  and  pipe-staves  ;  and  those 
who  were  formerly  forced  to  fetch  most  of  the  bread  they 
ate  and  the  beer  they  drank  a  thousand  leagues  by  sea,  are, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  so  increased,  that  they 
have  not  only  fed  their  elder  sisters,  Virginia,  Barbadoes, 
and  the  Summer  Islands,  that  were  preferred  before  her 
for  fruitfulne.ss,  but  also  the  grandmother  of  us  all,  even 
the  fertile  isle  of  Great  Britain,  besides  Portugal,  that 
hath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish  from  us  in 
exchange  for  their  Madeira  liquors,  and  also  Spain." 
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<<  Good  white  aiid  wheaten  bread  is  no  daiaty,  but  ev-  OBAPixk 

ery  ordinary  man  hath  his  ohoioe,  if  gay  clothing  and  a 

liquorish  tooth  after  sack,  sugar,  lihd  plums  lick  not  away  16^50. 
his  bread  too  fast,  all  which  are  but  ordinary  among  those 
that  were  not  able  to  bring  their  own  persons  over.-  at 
their  first  coming.  There  are'ngt  many  towns  in  the 
oonntry  but  the  poorest  person  in  them  hath  a  house  asid 
land  of  his  own,  and  bread  of  his  own  growing,  if  ndt 
some  cattle.  Flesh  is  now  ho  rare  food,  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton  being  frequent  in  many  houses,  so  that  this  poor 
wilderness  hath  not  only  equalized  England  in  food,  but 
goes  beyond  it  in  some  places  for  the  great  plenty  of  wine 
and  sugar  which  is  ordinarily  used,  and  apples,  pears, 
and  quince  tarts  instead  of  their  former  pumpkin  pies. 
Poultry  they  have  plenty^"  The  use  of  wine,  freely  im- 
ported from  Madeira,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  gradually  su- 
perseded that  habit  of  beer-drinking  which  the  colonists 
had  brought  with  them  from  England.  Johnson  enuiner- 
ates  not  less  than  thirty-two  trades  carried  on  in  the  ool- 
ony — among  the  most  successful,  those  of  coopers,  t«tn- 
ners,  and  shoemakers  >  <<  it  >  being  naturalized"  to  these 
two  latter  occupations  '*  to  have  a  higher  reach  in  manag- 
ing their  manufactures  than  other  men  in  New  England." 
Already  shoes  were  manufactured  for  exportation. 

"  Many  a  fair  ship  had  her  framing  and  finishing 
here,  besides  lesser  vessels,  barques  and  ketches ;  many  a 
master,  besides  common  seamen,  had  their  first  learning 
in  this  colony.  Our  maritime  towns,  Ipswich,  Salem, 
and  Boston,  begin  to  increase  roundly,  especially  Boston ; 
the  which,  of  a  poor  country  village,  in  twice  seven  years 
is  become  like!  unto  a  small  city."  "  The  form  of  this  town 
is  like  a  heart,  naturally  situated  for  fortifications,  hav- 
ing two  hills  on  the  frontice  part  next  the  sea,  the  one 
well  fortified  on  the  superficies  with  store  of  great  artil- 
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CHAPTER  lery,  the  other  having  on  its  descent  a  yery  strong  bat* 

tery,  built  of  whole  timber  and  filled  with  earth,  betwixt 

1650.  which  two  strong  arms  lies'  a  targe  cove  or  bay,  on  which 
the  ohiefest  part  of  the  town  is  built,  overtopped  with  a 
third  hill,  furnished  with  a  beacon  and  loud  babbling 
guns,  to  give  notice,  by  theiy  redoubled  echo,  to  all  their 
wster  towns.  The  chief  edifice  of  this  city-like  town  is 
browded  on  the  sea  banks,  and  wharfed  out  with  great 
industry  and.  cost;  the  buildings,  beautiful  and  large, 
some  iairly  set  out  with  brick,  tile,  stone>  and  slate,  and 
orderly  plaoed,  with  comely  streets,  whose  continual  En- 
largement presageth  some  sumptuous  city." 

Besides  the  fort  and  battery  in  Boston,  and  another  in 
Charlestown  commanding  the  inner  harbor,  was  the  Cas- 
tle, on  an  island  of  eight  acres,- three  miles  below  the 
town,  in  the  track  of  vessels  approaching  from  thq  sea, 
very  advantageously  situated  <<  to  make  many  shots  at 
such  ships  as  shall  offer  to  enter  the  harbor  without  their 
good  leave  and  liking."  ,  As  there  was  no  lime  in  the 
colony  except  that  made  of  sea-shells,  this  fortre&fs,  built 
«t  first  of  earth,  had  fallen  to  decay,  but  had  lately  be^i 
rebuilt  by  a  contribution  of  the  six  neighboring  towns, 
and  was  now  held  by  a  small  garrison  in  the  colony  pay. 
"  The  forts  are  well  contrived,"  says  Johnson,  "  and  bat- 
teries strong  and  in  good  repair,  the  great  artillery  well 
mounted  and  cleanly  kept,  half  cannon,  culverins,  and 
Backers,"  twenty-four,  eighteen,  and  six  pounders,  <^  and 
also  field-pieces  of  brass,  very  ready  for  service." 

"  Good  store  of  shipping  is  here  yenrly  built,  and  some 
very  fair  ones.  This  town  is  the  very  mart  of  the  land  ; 
French,  Porfcugals,  and  Dutch  come  hither  for  traffic." 
The  "popularity"  of  the  town  hdd  become  so  great  that 
the  inhabitants  were  too  many  to  meet  in  one  assembly, 
and  the  northeast  part  being  separated  from  the  other 
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"  by  a  narrow  stream  cut  through  a  neck  of  land  by  in-  chapter 

dustry,  whereby  that  part  is  become  ah  island,"  i^;  was 

thought  meet  that  the.  inhabitants  there  should  gather  16S0. 
into  Qhurob  body  and  build  a  meeting-bouse,  whick  was  . 
aocqi'ding^y  done,  but  no  one  as  yet  w€U3  called  to  offioe 
as  pastor.     This  second  church  in  Bosto^  was  the  thir- 
teenth in  the  colony. 

The  militia,  consisting  of  twenty-six  companies  of  fixtt, 
besides  a  "  very  gallant  horse  troop,"  was  drilled  to  the 
use  of  arms  eight  days  in  the  year.  ^'^ None -cure  ex- 
empt," says  our  gallant  captain,  <^  except  a  few  timor- 
ous persons,  that  are  apt  io  plead  infirmity  if  the  ohorch 
choose  then\  not  as  deacons,-or  they  can  not  get  to  serve 
some  magistrate  or  minister ;  but  ass¥uredly  the  g^n^r- 
ality  of  this  people  are  very  forward  for  feats  of  warj  and 
many,  to  further  this  work^  have  spent  their  time  and  ' 
estates."  Each  soldier  was  required  to  keep  constantly 
by  him  <*  powder,  bujlets,  and  match."  Besides  the 
town  magazines  of  powder  and  military  stores,  there  was 
also  a  general  magazine  for  the  colony,  all  under  the 
charge  of  an  inspector,  who  had  a  sharp  eye  to  keep  them 
well  supplied.  "  There  are  none  chosen  to  office  in  any 
of  these  bands,  but  such  as  are  freemen,  supposed  to  be 
men  endued  with  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  whereupon 
our  captain  adds  this  weighty  caution :  "  Let  all  people 
know  that  desire  the  downfall  of  New  England,  they  are 
not  to  war  against  a  people  only  exercised  in  feats  of 
arms,  but  men,  also,  who  are  experienced  in  the  deliver- 
ances of  the  Lord  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  and  the 
paw  of  the  bear.  And  now  woe  be  to  you;  when  the 
same  God  that  directed  the  stone  to  the  forehead  of  the 
Philistine  guides  every  bullet  that  is  shot  at  you,  it  mat- 
ters not  for  the  whole  rabble  of  anti-Christ  on  your  side, 
the  God  of  armies  is  for  us,  a  refuge  high ;  Selah !" 
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cfiAPTEH      Quit^  a  number  of  these  formidable  soldiers  offered 
.their  services  to  the  "  godly  Parliament."    Besides  Cap- 


X. 


1650.  tain  Cook,  already  mentioned,. who  obtained  a  colonePs 
'  commission,  Stougfatoh,  the  commander  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts forces  in  the  Pequod  war,  ^nd  Bourne,  a  Bos- 
ton^ ship-carpenter,  bt^came  lieutenant  colonel  ^nd  major 

1644.  in  Bainsborow's  regiment.  Leverett,  son  of  the  ruling 
elder  of  the  Boston  Church,  obtained  the  command  of  a 
company  of  foot.  Hudson,  his  ensign,  was  also  a  Masr 
saohusetts  man.  Liol,  another  pf  these  adventurers,  be- 
came surgeon  to  the^  Earl  of  Manchester's  life  guard. 
<<  These  did  good  service,"  Winthrop  tells  us,  ^<  and  were 
well  approved ;  but  Mr.  Stoughton  falling  sick  and  dy- 
ing eit  Lincoln,  the  rest  all  returned  to  th^ir  wives  and 
iamilies.^' 
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'       CHAPTER    XL 

yiR<GINIA  AND  MARYLAND  DURING  THE  ENGLISH  CIVIL 
WARS  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

X  HE  meeting  of  tha  Long  Parliament  was  a  suhrject  chapter 

of  rejoicing  as  well  in  Virginia  as  in  Massachusetts* 

Shortly  after  its  assembly,  in  an  address  to  their  con-  1641. 
stituenfts,  the  burgesses  refer  to  the  "  happy  Parliament 
in  England"  as  affording  opportunity  for  establishiiig 
their  "  liberties  and  privileges,"  and  for  **  preventing  the 
future  designs  of  monopolizers,  contractorsj^  and  pre« 
emptors,  ever  hitherto  incessant;" 

The  old  Virginia  Company  applied  to  the  Long  Par- 
liament for  the  restoiration  of  their  charter,  but  this  ap- 
plication found  no  favor  in  Virginia.      The  assembly  de- 
clared, "that,  having  fully  debated  and  maturely  con-  1642. 
sidered  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  looking  badk  to  -^P"^  ^• 
the  times  under  the  company,  and  also  upon  the  present . 
state  of  the  colony  under  his  majesty's  government,  they 
find  the  late  company  in  their  government  intolerable, 
and  the  present  comparatively  happy."  -   This  protest 
wound  up  in  the  form  of  an  act,  with  a  clause  imposing 
a  severe  penalty  on  all  who  should  aid  or  abet  the  re- 
duction of  the  colony  to  any  company  or  corporatioji. 
It  was  sent  to  the  king,  who  returned  a  very  gracious 
answer,  dated  at  York,  where  he  had  already  retired,  July  18. 
and  raised  his  standard  against  4he  rebellious  Parlia- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  En-  1643. 
gland,  the  Virginia  code  underwent  a  second  jrevi$ibn. 
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CHAPTER  Most  of  tho  former  laws  were  continued,  but  with  some 

_^ piodifications  and  additions,  derived  from  \  acts  passed  by 

1643.  the  intei;mediate  assemblies.  The  new  code  provided  for 
parish  vestries,  to  consist  of  the  minister,  two  church- 
wardens, and  the  <'  mo^t  sufficient  and  selected  men  of 
the  parish ;"  the  vesttymen  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
,  major  part  of  the  parishioners.  They  are  ernpoWered  to 
levy  assessments  for  church  repairs  aad  parish  expenses, 
and  required  annually,  in  presence  of  the  conmianders  of 
settlements  and  the  pommissioners  of  the  monthly  courts, 
to  give  an  account  of  their  collections  and  disbursements. 
The  miniisters,  ta  be  reconmiended  by  the  vestries  and 
admitted  by  the  governor,  are  made  subject  to  suspension 
by  th^  governor  and  council,  and  removal  by  the  assem- 
bly. All  ministers  are  to  use  the  Litutgy,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  Church  of  England ;  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil to  compel  non-confprmists  "to  depart  the  colony  with 
all  €onvenienoy."  No  popish  recusant  is  to  hold  any 
office;  and  all  popish  priests  are  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
colony  within  five  days  after  their  arrival.  Travelinig 
and  shooting  on  the  Sabbath  are  made  punishaUe  by 

Besides  the  parish  and  ministerial  taxes,  there  was 
Buother  poll  tax  known  as  the  "colony  levy,"  imposed 
annually  by  the  Assembly  for  the  payment  of  colonial 
expenses.  From  this  tax  the  vestries  are  empowered  to 
excuse,  on  certificates  of  poverty.  .  Conveyances,  of  land 
are  required  to  be  registered ;  tenants  dispossessed  by  a 
^upejrior  title  are  to  be  allowed  compensation  for  im- 
^  provements — a  very  decided  advance  on  the  English 
law,  adopted  at  present  in  many  of  the  States.  Every 
planter  is  required  to  fence  in  his  crops  at  his  own  peril — - 
thU3  settling  a  question  whidh  had.  made  a  pplitical  revo- 
lution in  Massachusetts,  and  establishing  a  rule  which, 
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by  statute  or  usage,   still  pervades  all  the  Southern  chafttr 

States.     The  killing  of  tame  hogs  is  made  felony  ;  nor 

oould  wild  hogs  be  killed  without  a  license.  Hunting  1648. 
over  other  people's  cultivated  lands  is  forbidden,  Serv- 
ants  without  indentures,  if  of  age,  are  to  serve  four 
years ;  af  under  twenty,  five  years ;  if  under  twelve, 
seven  yecurs.  Servitude,  as  a  punishment,  is  abolished. 
To  deal  with  runaway  servants,  or  any  servants,  with- 
out consent  of  their  masters,  is  made  a  criminal  offense. 
Penalties  are  imposed  on  servants  marrying  without 
leave  of  their  masters,  running  away,  or  carrying  powder 
and  shot  to  the  Indians.  Any  freeman  who  sells  powder 
and  shot  to  the  Indians  is  to  forfeit  all  his  estate.  He 
who  trades  with  them  in  other  commodities  without 
license  is  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  govt 
ernor  and  council.  Arms,  lent  to  Indians  may  he  taken 
away  by  any  person,  and  the  lend^  is  subject  to  a  Sa^e. 
The  monthly  courts  are  changed  into  county  courts, 
to  be  held  six  times  a  year  in  each  county,  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Assembly ;  each  commissioner 
being  also  authorized  to  sit  alone  to  decide  petty  contro- 
versies. From  the  county  courts,  which  possessed  a 
comprehensive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  both  in  law  and 
equity,  an  aj^eal  lay  to  the  quarter  courts,  composed  of 
the  governor  and  council,  and  thence  to  the  Assembly — ^ 
a  judicial  system  closely  resembling  that  of  New  England. 
Juries  were  to  be  allowed,  where  parties  desired  it,  <^if 
the  case  were  fit  for  a  jury."  The  fees  of  attorneys  in 
oounty  courts  are  limited  to  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  in 
each  case,  and  twice  as  much  at  quarter  courts.  Two 
years  after,  the  Massachusetts  practice  was  adopted,  and 
all  "  mercenary  attorneys"  were  prohibited.  If  the  court 
perceived  that  either  party,  by  his  weakness,  was  like  to 
lose  his  cause,  they  were  themselves  "  to  open  the  case," 
I.  Y 
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CHAPTER  or  to  appoint  "  some  fit  man  out  of  the  people"  to  do  it, 
to  whom  a  reasonable  compensation  was  to  be  allowed, 
1643.  The  extortionate  fees  of  physicians  had  become  a  subject 
of  complaint.  By  an  act,  omitted  in  this  revision,  but 
presently  revived,  they  might  be  compelled  to  state 
the  cost  of  their  medicines  under  oath.  All  suits  for 
debts  contracted  out  of  the  colony,  except  for  goods  im- 
ported, are  indefinitely  postponed.  Goods  taken  on  ex- 
ecution are  to  be  appraised  and  delivered  to  the  cred- 
itor. Prisons  are  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
counties. 

It  had  formerly  been  enacted  that  all  accounts  and 
judgments  should  be  in  rtioney  and  not  in  tobacco.  But 
the  deficiency  of  coin  had  caused  this  policy  to  be  ch^uiged, 
and,  by  the  present  code,  money  debts  were  not  recover- 
able. Some  six  years  afterward  a  scheme  was  enacted 
for  introducing  a  currency  of  copper,  upon  which  an  ar- 
tificial value  was  to  be  fixed,  the  coins  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  colony  at  their  nominal  value  if  ever  called  in.  But 
that  scheme,  which  much  resembles  the  paper  money  sys- 
tem afterward  introduced,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  The  trade  of  Virginia  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  provision  is  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  Dutch  trading  vessels.  Attempts 
to  diversify  the  industry  of  the  colony  were  not  yet  aban- 
doned; premiums  are  offered  to  producers  of  potashes, 
soap,  salt,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton. 
.  The  last  clause  of  the  code,  after  mentioning  the  with- 
drawal, "through  the  unkind  differences  now  in  En- 
gland," of  the  former  royal  allowance  to  the  governor, 
assures  to  him  for  the  year,  by  way  of  salary,  two  shil- 
lings for  every  tithable  in  the  colony,  payable  in  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  malt,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  geese,  tur- 
keys, good  hens,  and  pigs,  at  prices  named  in  the  act, 
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the  New  York  market.  

It  would  appear  that  each  county,  as  yet,  possessed  1643. 
the  right  of  sending  as  many  burgesses  to  the  Assembly 
as  it  chose.     Special  delegates  seem  also  to  bayQ  been 
sent  by  some,  if  not  by  all  the  parishes.     But  a  year 
or  two  after  the  counties  were  limited  to  four  burgesses  1645. 
each,  their  expenses  to  be  paid  by  those  who  sent  them ; 
and  this  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two.  *   The 
burgesses  had  been  voted  for  hitherto  by  subscribing  a 
paper,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  name  of  the  favored 
candidate.     But,  by  a  law  presently  enacted,  voters  were  1646. 
required  to  come  personally  to  the  place  named  by  the 
sheriff,  and  give  in  their  votes  viva  voce — an  imitation 
of  the  English  parliamentary  elections  still  kept  up  in 
Virginia. 

The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  Plantations,  to  1644. 
induce  the  Virginians  to  acknowledge  the^r  authopity,  *'*"• 
offered  them  the  choice  of  their  own  governor,  and  the 
same  freedom  from  imposts  granted  to  New  England. 
But  Governor  Berkeley,  a  stanch  Royalist,  persuade  a 
majority  of  the  counselors  to  take  aii  oath  to  adhere  to 
the  king.  Yet  the  Londoners,  though  chief  supporters 
of  the  Parliament,  were  assured,  by  a  special  act  of  As- 
sembly, that  it  was  not  intended  to  break  off  trade  with 
them. 

The  Virginians  generally  were  loyal  Episcopalians; 
yet  there  were  some  Puritans  among  them.  Philip  Ben- 
net  had  visited  Boston  a  year  or  two  before,  with  letters  1642. 
from  many  <*  well-disposed  people  of  the  upper  new 
farms,"  bewailing  their  destitute  condition,  and  earnestly 
entreating  a  supply  of  faithful  ministers,  "  whom,  upon 
experience  of  their  gifts  and  godliness,  they  might  call  to 
office."     These  letters  were  publicly  read  in  Boston  on 
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CHAPTER  a  lecture  day.  The  aiders  met,  and,  haying  "  set  apc^i; 
ft  day  to  seek  God  on  it,"  by  consent  of  the  General 
1642.  Court,  they  selected  three  ministers  to  proceed  to  Vir- 
^^'  ginia.  Two  actually  went,  with  a  third  from  New  Ha- 
ven, carrying  letters  of  comtnendation  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates  addressed  to  Berkeley  and^his  coun- 
cil. They  found  «*  very  loving  and  liberal  entertain- 
m^ent ;"  but  as  they  refused  to  use  the  Liturgy,  they  were 
soon  silenced.  They  preached  a  while  in  private  houses, 
<'the  people's  hearts  being  much  influenced  with  desire 
after  the  ordinances ;"  but  Berkeley  soon  availed  himself 
of  the  law  above  quoted  to  send  them  out  of  the  colony. 
The  Virginians,  however,  did  not  go  unpunished  "  for 
their  reviling  the  Gospel  and  those  faithful  ministers," 
at  least  such  was  the  opinion  of  Winthrop,  who  seems 
to  have  rated  both  the  religion  and  the  morals  of  the 
southern  colony  at  a  rather  low  estimate.  Aft^r  a 
peace  of  five  or  six  years,  the  Indians,  provoked  by  con- 
tinued encroachments  op.  their  lands,  and  instigated, 
it  is  said,  by  the  aged  chief  Opechanoanough,  formed 
a  new  scheme  for  the  e:!^termination  of  the  colonists. 
They  were  encouraged  by  signs  of  discord  among  the 
English,  having  seen  a  fight  in  James  River  between  a 
London  ship  for  the  Parliament  and  a  Bristol  ship  for 
the  king.  Five  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  first 
surprise,  which  took  place,  according  to  Winthrop,  the 
1644.  day  before  Good  Friday,  appointed  by  the  governor,  «« a 
April  9.  oourtiet,  and  very  malignant  toward  the  way  of  our 
churches,"  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  for  the  good  success  of 
the  king.  For  defense,  the  planters  were  concentrated  in 
a  few  settlements ;  a  monthly  fast  was  ordained  by  the 
Assembly ;  every  fifteen  tithables  were  obliged  to  furnish 
one  soldier ;  forts  were  built  at  the  points  most  exposed  ; 
and  a  ship  was  sent  to  Boston  for  powder,  which,  how- 
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sion  was  taken  by  <<  divers  godly-disposed  persons"  of  Vir- 
ginia to  remove  to  New  England.  Among  the  principal  1644. 
of' these  emigrants  was  Daniel  G-ookin,  a  gentleman  of 
mnch  merit,  for  many  years  a  magistrate,  superintendent' 
of  the  subject  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  and  finally  major 
general.  In  Virginia  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  with  the 
Indians,  of  the  details  of  which  we  knoW  little  or  nothing. 
It  was  much  shorter,  however,  than  the,  former  Indian 
war.  The  Indians  were  presently  driven  from  their 'fast- 
nesses. Opechancanough,  decrepit  and  incapable  of  mov- 
ing without  assi^ance,  described  by  a  cotemporary  writer 
as  <<  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,"  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Jamestown,  where  h&.was 
shot  in  the  back  by  a  vindictive  soldier  appointed  to 
guard  him.  The  Indian  towns  were  broken  up,  and 
their  ^<  clear  land  possessed  by  the  English  to  sow  wheat 
in."  Opechancanough's  successor  submitted ;  and  a  peaoe 
was  made  by  act  of  Assembly,  the  Indians  ceding  all  the  1646. 
lands  between  James  and  York  Rivers.  No  Indian  was 
to  come  south  of  York  River  under  pain  of  death.  The 
Powhatan  confederacy  was  dissolved.  The  Indians  of 
lower  Virginia  sunk  into  servile  dependence,  and  dwin* 
died  away,  or,  migrating  to  the  south  and  west,  were 
mingled  and  confounded  with  other  tribes.  To  meet  the 
expenses  of  this  war,  it  became  necessary  to  levy  taxes 
on  land  and  stock  ;  but,  after  the  peace,  the  old,  unequal 
system  of  taxation  by  the  poll  was  revived.  Forts  had 
been  erected  during  the  war  at  the  heads  of  rivers,  which 
certain  individuals,  in  consideration  of  grants  of  adjoin- 
ing lands,  undertook,  after  the  peace,  to  maintain  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  fourth  Assembly  of  Maryland  passed  laws  to  pro-  1640. 
hibit  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  enforcing  its  oultiva-     ^^ 
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ciiAi;TER  tion ;  also  an  act  <<  touching  tobaoooea'* — ^the  foundation 
'         of  the  Maryland  inspection  systeQi.     The  fifth  Assembly 

1641.  made  it  <«  felony  of  death" — oommutable,  however,  at 
^"^'  the  governor's  pleasure,  intQ  servitude  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years — "  for  any  apprentice-servant  to  de- 
part away  secretly  from  his  or  her  master,  with  intent 
to  convey  himself  out  of  the  province ;"  and  the  same 
penalty  was  extended  to  <<  any  other  person  that  should 
willfully  accompany  such  servant  on  such  unlawful  de- 
parture ;"  but  "  receiving  a  runaway  servant"  was  not 
to  "  include  felony  nor  misprision  of  felony."     This  harsh 

1642.  law  was  re-enacted  the  next  year,  inore^  it  may  be 
March,  hoped,  by  way  of  terror  than  with  any  intention  of  ex- 
acting the  extreme  penalfy^  The  same  Assembly  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  governor  to  prorogue  or  adjourn 
them  without  their  own  consei^t.  They  voted,  how- 
ever,,  a  subsidy  of  ^teen  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  in- 
habitant above  twelve  years  of  age,  as  a  partial  reim- 
bursement to  the  proprietary  of  his  expenses  in  planting 
the  colony^  The  principle  of  toleration  was  still  firmly 
maintained.  Certain  persons,  calling  themselves  <<  Prot- 
estant Catholics,"  having  complained  that  their  books 
and  the  key  of  their  chapel  had  been  taken  away  by 
Thomas  Gerard,  lord  of  St.  Clement's  Manor,  an  influen- 
tial Catholic  planter,  he  was  required  to  restore  the  key 
and  books,  and  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
<<  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  first  minister  as^  should 
arrive." 

July.  At  the  next  session,  a  few  months  after,  a  complete 
system  of  law  was  provided  for  the  province.  The  Assem- 
bly began  by  laying  down  rules  for  its  own  proceedings. 
Any  ten  members,  including  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
six  burgesses,  were  to  constitute  a  quorum,  <<  unless 
sickness  do  hinder,"  in  which  case,  those  present  «  at 
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the  usual  or  appointed  time^'  should  make  a  house,  chapter 
The  drum  was  to  beat  "as  near  as  may  be  to  8un-___ 
rising,"  and  so  on  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  an4  any  1642. 
member  not  answering  to  his  name  after  the  third  beat- 
ing— a  seasonable  commenoement  of  legislative  labors 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  these  degenerate  times — was 
to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacoo,  unless  excused 
by  the  lieutenant  governor.  No  bill  was. to  be  read 
-above  once  in  one  day.  None  were  to  speak  in  one  day 
above  once  to  one  bill,  except  by  leave  of  the  lieutenant 
governor^  under  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  of  tx>bacco. 
"  None  to  use  any  indecent,  taunting,  or  reviling  words, 
to  the  naming  or  personating  of  any  member  in  the 
house,  or  any  other  way  misbehave  himself  in  his  speech, 
upon  pain  of  such  censure  as  the  house  shall  think  fit." 
An  act  "for  the  rule  of  judicature"  provided  that  "right 
and  just"  in  civil  cases  should  be  determined  according 
to.  the  law  or  most  general  usage  of  the  province^'  or,  'in 
defect  of  such  law  or  Usage,  then  according  to  equity 
and  good  conscience ;  the  judges  to  observe,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  informed  thereof,  and  shall  find  no  ineon- 
venience  therein,  the  law  of  England  in  like  cases.  'All 
crimes  and  offenses  were  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
law  of  the  province,  or,  in  defect  of  such  law,  by  the 
judge's  discretion,  guided  by  the  English  law ;  "but  no 
person  to  be  adjudged  of  life,  member,  or  freehold  with- 
out  law  certain  of  the  province." 

The  same  Assembly  adopted  a  criminal  code,  by  which 
treasons  against  the  king  or  the  proprietary  were  made 
capital  offenses.  Piracy,  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  the 
malicious  plucking  out  of  another's  tongue  or  eyes, 
and  larceny,  might  be  punished  with  death,  or  by  brand-^ 
ing,  loss  of  member,  or  forfeiture  of  goods,  or  banish- 
ment, or  imprisonment  for  life,  or  servitude  to  the  pro- 
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CHAPTER  prietary  for  seven  years  or  less,  exoept  the  culprit  "  be  a 
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gentleman,"  or  might  be  otherwise  "  corporeally  ioorrected 
1^42.  or  put  to  shame,"  as  the  council  might  direct.  A  like 
discretionary  power  was  given  for  the  punishment  of  a 
long  list  of  ^nferiojt  offenses.  Drunkenness  was  to  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  to 
be  appropriated  toward  the  building  of  a  prison ;  if  the 
culprit  could  not  pay,  he  was  to  be  set  in  the  stoclis, 
fasting,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Swearing  was  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  five  pounds  of  tobacco.  A  good  deal  of  dis- 
content was  occasioned  by  another  act  of  this  session, 
prohibiting  any  person  to  leave  the  colony  without  first 
obtaining  a  pass  from  the  chief  judge  of  the  county, 
which  was  not  to  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  had 
set  up  a  note  of  his  intention  at  least  five  days  before, 
one  to  be  a  Sunday  or  holy  day.  A  new  Assembly,  held 
Sept.  shortly  after,  had  a  warm  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
this  law  with  the  governor,  who  finally  conceded  the  right 
of  individuab  to  go  out  of  the  province'  at  their  pleasure, 
"  unless  indebted  or  obnoxious  to  justice."  An  act  was 
accordingly  passed,  as  a  substitute  for  the  other,  subjeot- 
ipg  masters  of  vessels  taking  such  persons  away  to  an 
action  of  damages.  This  act  was  limited  to  three  years, 
in  conformity  to  a  judicious  custom,  thus  early  adopted 
in  Maryland,  and  long  persevered  in,  of' limiting  the  ex- 
istence of  the  larger  number  of  laws  to  a  term  of  years. 
If  found  useful,  they  were  re-enacted;  otherwise  they 
were  suffered  quietly  to  expire. 

'  The  colony,  meanwhile,  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by 
-hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Nanticoke^,  on  the  eastern 
shore,  who  even  sent  war  parties  across  the  bay  to 
St.  Mary's.  Provision  was  made  for  collecting  the 
women  and  children,  on  occasion  of  such  incursions,  at 
St.  Inigoe's  Fort ;  and  another  fort  was  built  near  the 
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vert,  haying  ooeasion  to  go  to  England — perhaps  to  oon- 
sult  the  proprietary  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  now  1643. 
that  civil  war  was  begun — left  thd  administration  in  the    ^P"*- 
hands  of  Giles  Bent,  commandant  of  the. Isle  of  Kent. 
During  Bent's  term  of  office  some  trouble  was  occasioned 
by  one  Captain  Ingle,  a  ship-master,  who  was  arrested 
for  high  treason,  but  escaped.     Shortly  after  Calv^rf  s 
return  a  rebellion  broke  out,  headed  by  this  same  Ingle,  1644. 
in  consequenoe  of  which  Calvert  retired  to  Virginia.  ^^ 

An  application,  made  a  year  or  two  previous  by.  Clay- 
borne  for  reimbursement  for  his  confiscated  property,  hav- 
ing been  rejected  by  the  Assembly,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affairs  to  repossess  him- 
self by  force  of  the  Isle  of  Kent.     Ingle  .claimed,. per- 
haps, to  act  under  some  pt^rliamentary  authority  ;  but       ^ 
great  obscurity  involves  all  these  transactions,  as  well  as 
some  other  parts  of  the  early  history  of  Maryland,  for, 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  proprietary  government 
two  years  after,  Clayborne  and  Ingle  destroyed  or  car- 
ried off*  a  large  part  of  the  records.     Governor  Calvert  re- 
turned from  Virginia  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  his 
ajUthority  was  presently  re-established,  though  not  with-.  1646. 
out  bloodshed.     Hill,  who  had  been  appointed  governor 
by  the  council,  retired  on  condition  of  receiving  the  fees 
due  him  while  he  held  oi&ce.     An  Assembly  was  called 
by  Calvert,  and  martial  law  and, an  embargo  were  pro- 
claimed.    For  want  of  other  funds,  but  much  to  Lord 
Baltimore's  dissatisfaction,  Calvert's  soldiers  were  paid 
by  transferring  to  them  a  stock  of  cattle  belonging  to  his  1647. 
lordship's  private  estate.     The  Isle  of  Kent  was  also  r§-  '^^«»^- 
duced  to  subjection.      Calvert  died  soon  after,  having    April, 
first,  however,  under  a  power  of  attorney  to  that  effect, 
nominated  as  successor  Thomas  Greene,  who  presently 
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cuAPiER  called  a  new  Assembly,  and  proclaimed  a  general  am- 
nflsty.  Some  claim,  however,  to  the  government,  was 
1648.  set  up  by  Hill,  who  complained  that  the  promised 
compensation  had  ,not  been  paid.  Having  retired  to 
Virginia,  Hill  had  interested  Governor  ^Berkeley  ii^  his 
behalf. 

During  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  Lord 
Baltimore  seems  to  haVe  acted  a  quiet,  cautious,  and 
prudent  part.  The  Parliament  having  completely  tri- 
Aag.  umphed,'  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  displace  Greene,  who 
was  a  Catholic,  and  to  appoint  as  governor  William 
Stone,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  a  zealous  Protestant 
find  Parliamentarian.  The  motive  for  this  appointment, 
as  set  forth  in  Stone's  commission,  was  an  undertaking 
on  his  part  to  introduce  into  the  colony  five  hundred  set- 
tlers of  English  or  Irish  descent.  John  Price,  also  a 
Protestant,  was  commissioned  as  "  muster-master  gener- 
al," not  only  for  his  "knowledge  and,  great  abilities  in 
martial  affairs,"  but  for  <<  his  great  fidelity  to  his  lordship 
on  occasion  of  the  late  rebellion."  A  Protestant  secre- 
tary was  likewise  appointed,  and  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  which,  however,  Greene,  the  late  governor,  retain- 
ed his  seat,  appear  also  to  have  been  Protestants.  Yet 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  settlers  were  not  overlooked. 
Stone's  instructions  required  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to 
molest  or  discountenance,  on  religious  grounds,  any  per- 
son in  the  province  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  in  particular,  no  Roman  Catholic  ;  nor  to  make  any 
difference,  on  that  score,  in  appointments  to  office  or 
otherwise.  The  governor  was  also  specially  restricted 
from  consenting  to  the  repeal  of  any  laws  made  or  to  be 
made,  relating  to  matters  of  religion,  judicature,  or  the 
prerogatives  of  the  proprietary,  without  special  warrant 
for  that  purpose.     New  conditions  of  plantation  required, 
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as  preliminary  to  grants  of  land,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  chapikr 

the  proprietary.  

Sixteen  acts,  engrossed  on  parohment,  were  also  for-  1649. 
warded  to  Maryland,  for  which  the  governor  was  to.  ob-  ^P"* 
tain  the  assent  of  the  Assembly.  That  body,  wbicli 
seems  to  have  been  now,  for  the  first  time,  divided  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  house,  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietary  by  enacting  sev- 
eral laws,  derived  in  substance,  if  not  in  very  words^ 
from  Lord  Baltimore's  drafts.  Among  these  was  ^'  an 
act  of  toleration,"  which  did,  indeed,  but  carry  out  a 
policy  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  late- 
ly confirmed  by  the  oath -imposed  upon,  the  governor. 
The  four  first  sections  of  this  celebrated  act  exhibit,  how- 
ever, but  little  of  a  tolerant  spirit.  Death,  with  forfeit- 
ure of  land  and  goods,  is  denounced  against  all  <<who 
shall  blaspheme  God,  that  is,  curse  him,  or  shall  deny 
our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  or  shall 
deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
or  the  Godhead  of  any  of  the  said  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  shall  use  or  ut- 
ter any  reproachful  speeches  against  the  Holy  Trinity." 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  penalty  of  death,  by  sub* 
sequent  re-enactments,  remains  in  force  in  Maryland  to 
this  very  day !  Fine,  whipping,  and  banishment  for  the 
third  offense,  are  denounced  against  all  who  <<  shall  utter 
any  reproachful  words  or  speeches  concerning  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  holy  apostles  or  evangelists."  Fine, 
and,  in  defect  of  goods,  whipping,  and  a  public  apology, 
are  to  be  the  punishment  for  calling  any  person  within 
the  colony,  in  a  reproachful  manner,  <<  heretic,  schismat- 
ic, idolater,  Puritan,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  popish 
priest,  Jesuit,  Jesuited  papist,  Lutheran,  Calyinist,  An- 
abaptist, Brownist,  Antinomian,  Barro wist,  Roundhead, 
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CHAPTER  Separatist,  or  other  name  or  term,  in  a  reproachful  man- 

^ ner,  relating  to  matters  of  religion."     Sinular  peaalties 

1649.  are  imposed  for  profaning  ^<  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day, 
called  Sunday,"  by  <'  any  uncivil  or  disorderly  recreation," 
or  by  work.  After  this  incongruous  preamble,  the  fifth 
flection  sets  out  <<  that  the  enforcing  the  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  in  those  commonwealths  where 
it  hath  been  practiced,"  and  therefore  enacts  that,  <<  for 
the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  the  province, 
and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and  unity,"  no 
person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  mo- 
lested or  discountenanced  on  account  of  his  religioui  nor 
interrupted  in  the  free  exercise  of  it ;  breaches  of  this 
SQction  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Policy,  it  is  evident,  had  a  much  greater  share  in  the 
enactment  of  this  act  than  any  eSblightened  view  of  the 
rights  of  opinion,  of  which,  indeed,  it  evinces  but  a  very 
limited  and  confused  idea.  Now  that  the  Puritans  were 
triumphant  in  England,  an  exclusively.  Catholic  colony 
would  not  havo  been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  The  sole 
chance  of  securing,  to  the  Catholics  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  faith  consisted  in  bestowing  a  like  liberty  on  the 
Protestants — a  policy,  indeed,  upon  which  Baltimore  had 
fotind  it  necessary  to  act  from  the  very  first  planting  of 
the  colony. 

Another  act  of  this  Assembly  recognized  in  the  propri- 
etary the  sole  right  of  acquiring  lands  from  the  Indians — 
a  principle  adopted  afterward  in  all  the  other  colonies, 
and  incorporated  into  the  existing  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Kidnapping  the  Indians  to  sell  them  as  slaves 
was  made  felony,  and  other  precautions  were  adopted 
against  Indian  hostility  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Vir- 
ginia.   Provisions  were  made  for  oonmiunicating  alarms ; 
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every  family  was  to  be  provided  with  guns  and  amina-  chapter 
nition,  and  none  were  to  go  beyond  their  plantations,  not  _-*. 
even  to  church,  unless  well  armed.  A  very  harsh,  but,  1649. 
as  \t  proved,  ineffectual  act,  visited  with  death,  mutila- 
tion, branding,  whipping,  fine,  and  banishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  aggravation  of  the  offense,  all  mutinous  and 
seditious  speeches,  practices,  or  attempts,  with  or  with- 
out force,  against  the  person  or  title  of  the  proprietary. 
Following  some  precedents  of  former  assemblies,  an  im- 
post was  levied  upon  all  tobacco  exported  in  Dutch  ves- 
sels, the  produce  of  it  being  appropriated  partly  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  late  insurrection,  and  partly 'as  a 
subsidy  to  the  proprietary.  An  assessment  was  also  im* 
posed  on  the  inhabitants  for  replacing  Lord  Baltimore's 
stock  of  cattle,  of  the  appropriation  of  which  to  the  pay 
of  Calvert's  soldiers  he  had  very  loudly  complained. 

This  Assembly  had  shown  a  great  disposition  to  grat- 
ify all  the  proprietary's  wishes ;  but  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  at  the  close  of  the  session,  they  <<  humbly  request 
bis  lordship  to  send  no  more  such  bodies  of  laws,  which 
serve  to  little  other  end  than  to  fill  our  hearts  with  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  and  dislikes."  They  suggested  irath- 
er  to  send  "  some  short  heads  of  what  is  desired,"  with 
assurance  of  "  a  toost  forward  willingness"  on  their  part 
to  give  <<  all  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction." 

"  A  perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  a  tract  published 
in  London  this  year,  serves  to  give  dear  ideas  of  the  con- 
dition of  that  colony.  The  following  statements  collect- 
ed from  it  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  "Wonder-working  Providence"  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  country  is  described 
as  diversified  with  "  small  ascents  and  descents,  valleys, 
Mils,  meadows,  and  some  level  upland,"  **  woody  all  over* 
except. where  clearings  had  been  made,  the  great  labor 
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CHAPTER  being  to  fell  the  trees,  dig  up  the  roots,  and  86  to  pre- 

pare  the  land  for  the  plow.     It  is  represented  to  possess 

1649.  "  twenty-five  sorts  of  trees,  large,  good,  and  fit  for  ship- 
ping, housing,  and  other  use ;"  *<  twenty  kinds  of  beasts," 
deer  being  abundant,  and  most  of  the  other  sorts  fit  to 
eat ;  <*  twenty-five  sundry  sorts  of  birds  and  fowls,  land 
and  water,  for  food  not  amiss";"  "  thirty -sorts  of  fish, 
river  and  sea,  plentiful,  large,  and  very  excellent ;"  the 
olimate  as  healthy  as  that  of  England ;  the  land  '^  most 
fruitful  and  productive,  with  very  great  increase;"  *'a  fat, 
rich  soil,  with  very  fine  springs,  small  rivulets,  and  whole- 
some waters,"  facilities  of  intercourse  being  also  furnish- 
ed by  the  great  rivers.  "  They  yearly  plant  and  sow 
many  hundred  acres  of  wheat,  as  good  and  fair  as  any  in 
the  world,  and  great  increase  ;"  they  have  plenty  of  bar- 
ley, "  which  makes  excellent  malt;"  '*  their  maize,  or  Vir- 
ginia corn,  it  yields  them  five  hundred  for  one — they  set  it 
as  we  do  garden  pease — it  makes  good  bread  and  fru- 
menty, and  malts  well ;"  they  have  "  roots,  of  several 
kinds,  potatoes" — the  sweet  potato^  no  doubts — "  aspar- 
eCgus,  carrots,  onions,  and  artichokes ;"  "  herbs  of  all  kinds, 
garden  and  physic ;"  "  hops  fine  and  large  ;"  •*  store  of 
Indian  pease,  better  than  ours,  beans,  lupines,  and  the 
like,"  bei»ides  <<  fifteen  kinds  of  fruit,  pleasant  and  good." 
"  With  Italy  they  will  compare  for  delicate  fruits."  Their 
tobacco,  *<  much  vaunted  and  esteemed  in  all  parts,"  sells 
in  the  colony  for  only  threepence,  or  six  cents,  per  pound, 
and  the  colonists,  we  are  told,  were  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  indigo,  which  throve  so  well  that  great  hopes 
were  entertained  "to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  to  supply  all  Christendom."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  a  subsequent  period,  and  in  more  southern  colo- 
nies, that  this  hope  was  partially  realized;  and  in  the  end, 
in  this  matter  of  indigo,  the  country  of  the  Great  Mogul 
has  proved  an  overmatch  for  us. 
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The  live  stock  of  the  colony  is  reckoned  at  twenty  chaptkr 

thousand  cattle,  two  hundred  horses,  "  of  an  excellent 

race,"  fifty  asses,  three  thousand  sheep,  and  five  thou-  1649. 
sand  goats ;  "  swine,  tame  and  wild,  innumerable,  the 
flesh  pure  and  good,  bacon  none  better  ;"  "poultry,  hen^, 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  without  number ;"  beef,  five 
cents  a  pound;  pork,  six;,  cattle,  "about  the  same  prices 
as  in  England ;"  "  butter  and  cheese,  made  in  the  colony, 
plenty  and  good."  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  fif- 
teen thousand  English,  and  three  hundred  "  good  negro 
servants." 

There  were  "  six  public  brew-housed,  but  most  brew 
their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;"  four  wind-mills  and  five 
water-mills  to  grind. corn.  A  saw-mill,  for  boards,  Wias 
much  wanted ;  iron  ore  was  plenty,  but  there  was  nobody 
to  work  it.  "  There  come  yearly  to  trade  about  thirty 
ships — a  good  seminary  for  mariners."  "Most  of  the 
masters  and  chief  mariners  have  also  their  plantations, 
and  houses,  and  servants,  &c.,  and  so  are  every  way  great 
gainers  by  freight  and  merchandise  ^"  and  if  they  can  not 
fill  up  with  tobacco,  they  take  "  staves,  clapboards,  good 
walnut-tree  wood,  cedar  timber,  and  the  like."  "There 
is  lime  in  abundance,  and  good  brick ;  the  houses  "  high 
and  fair,"  some  of  brick  and  others  of  wood,  but  covered 
with  shingles,  the  brick-makers  not  being  sjcillful  enough 
to  make  tile.  There  are  twenty  churches^  the  livings  of 
the  ministers  being  worth  at  least  d£lOO,  $480,  annually. 

No  correct  notion  had  yet  been  obtained  of  the  breadth 
of  the  continent.  The  country  beyond  the  first  ridge  of 
mountains  was  tmexplored ;  "  but  all  men  conclude,  if  it 
be  not  narrow,  yet  there  will  be  found  the  like  rivers  is- 
suing into  a  south  or  west  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hills,  as  there  is  on  this  side  toward  the  east,  with  a  course 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles."     The  same  dreams 
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CHAPTER  of  an  overland  traffic  to  India  that  interest  the  sanguine 
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.of  to-day,  prevailed  two  hundred  years  ago  among  the 
1649.  colonists  of  Virginia.  These  western  rivers,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  be  soon  explored,  "  and 4)y  .such  a  discov- 
ery the  planters  in  Virginia  shall  gain  the  rich  trade  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  so  cause  it  to 'be  driven  through  the 
continent,  part  by  land,  part  by  water,  and  in  a  most 
gainful  way,  safe,  and  far  less  expensive  and  dangerous 
than  it  now  is." 

New  England,  four  days'  sail  distant,  has  trade  to  and 
fro,  and  takes  from  Virginia  many  cattle,  much  corn,  and 
other  things.  "  That  New  England  is  in  a  good  condi- 
iioxL  of  livelihood ;  but  for  matter  of  any  great  hope  but 
fishing,  there  is  not  much/'  Compared  to  Virginia, 
<<  it's  as  Scotland  is  to  England,  so  much  difference,  and 
lies  upon  the  same  land  northward  as  Scotland  does  to 
England ;  there  is  much  cold,  firost,  and  snow ;  their  land 
so  barren,  except  a  herring  be  put  into  the  hole  you  set 
th&  corn  in,  it  will  not  come  up ;  and  it  was  great  pity 
all  those  plantefs,  now  about  twenty  thousand,  did  not 
seat  themselves  at  first  at  the  south  of  Virginia,  in  a 
warm  and  rich  country,  where  their  induatry  could  have 
produced  sugar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  the  like  com- 
modities." So  it  seemed  at  that  time ;  but  how  much 
has  New  England,  cold  and  sterile,  with  its  sole  staples 
of  fish,  ice,  and  granite,  outrun,  even  in  the  career  of 
wealth,  all  the  boasted  regions  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
sugar  1 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  represented  in 

the  pamphlet  above  quoted  as  <<  living  all  in  peace  and 

love,"  the  effects  of  the  parliamentary  triumph  in  England 

began  to  make  themselves  manifest ;  so  much  so,  that 

1648.  the  Assembly  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  vote  a  body- 

^^*^*^'^'  guard  of  ten  men  for  Governor  Berkeley,  not  only  to  pro- 
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tect  him  from  ^<  treaqherous  attempts  of  the  salvages,"  chapter 

but  also  from  "  a  sense  of  the  many  disaffeotions  tn  thn 

government  from  a  schismatioal  party."     The  governor's  1649. 
right  to  press  n^en  for  soldiers  was  expressly  confirmed. 

Notwithstanding  the  expulsion  of  the  New  England 
ministers,  a  Puritan  cburoh  had -contrived  to  maintain  it^ 
self  in  Virginia.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  governor  waa 
now  awakened,  and  the  members  of  that  church,  a  huii- 
dred  and  eighteen  ii;i  number,  with  a  Mr.  Harrises  .for 
thejir  pastor,  and  a  Mr.  Durand  for  their  ruling  elder, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  colony.  They  were  invited 
to  remove  to  Eleuthera,  one  of  the  Bahamasi^  where  a 
new  attempt  at  settlement  was  in  progress  under  the. 
direction  of  Sayle,  twenty  years  after  governor  of  Caro- 
lina. Harrison  sought  refuge  in  Boston,  whence  pres- 
ently he  went  to  fJnglaid.  Unfortunately  for  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  his  Catholiq  subjects,  Durand,  with  most  6i 
the  church  members,  preferred  going  to  Marylwid ;  and 
on  the  River  Severn,  not  fat  from  the  present  site  of 
Annapolis,  M^ey  formed  a  settlement  which  they  ca,lled 
Providence. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  from  England  Robert 
Brooke,  with  hisvrife,  eight  sons,  a  great  number  of  serv« 
ants,  and  a  commission  from  Lord  Baltimore  appointing 
him  commander  of  a  county.  Charles  county  was  ac- 
cordingly established  on  his  behalf.  The  next  year  Stone 
visited  the  settlement  at  Providence,  and  organized  it  as 
Ann  Arundel  county,  so  named  from  Lady  Baltimore. 

During  a  temporary  absence  of  Stone  on  a  visit  to 
Virginia,  uews  arrived  in  Maryland  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  as  king 
of  Scotland.  .Greene,  who  acted  as  governor  in  Ston^e's 
absence,  caused  the  young  king  to  be  proclaimed.  He 
was  also  proclaimed  in  Virginia,  where  the  news  pro- 
I  Z 
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CHAPTER  duoed  quite  a  burst  of  loyalty  in  the  shape  of  an  act  of 
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.Assembly,  which  provided  that  any  person,  strange^  or 
1^49.  inhabitant,  who  should,  by  reasoning  or  argument,  defend 
^<  the  late  traitorous  proceedings  against  the  late  most  ex- 
cellent and  now  undoubtedly  sainted  king,"  should  be 
prosecuted  as  an  accessary  to  his  murder  after  the  fac^t ; 
that  any  per9on  convicted  of  attempting  to  blast  the  late 
king's  memory  and  honor,  by  "  irreverent  or  scandalous 
words,"  should  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  governor 
and  council  might  direct ;  while  to  insinuate  any  doubts 
as  to  Charles  II.'s  right  of  succession  was  to  be  dealt 
with  as  treason.  The  same  penalty  was  also  denounoed 
against  spreading  rumors  tending  to  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  lessen  its  power  or  authority,  which  power 
was  declared  plenary  to  all  intents  and  purposes — a 
clause  aimed,  it  is  probable,  at  those  disaffected  persons 
who  argued  that  the  demise  of  the  crown  had  vacated 
Berkeley's  comuiission. 

Lord  Baltimore's  approval  of  Greene's  precipitate  loyal- 
ty is  more  than  doubtful.  The  young  king,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  proprietary  of  Maryland  as 
a  time-server,  if  not  as  an  enemy  ;  for  while  he  sent  out 
1650.  a  new  commission  to  Berkeley  as  Governor  of  Virginia, 
June,  disregarding  the^  proprietary  rights  of  Baltimore,  he  ap- 
pointed as  governor  of  Maryland  Sir  William  Davenant, 
known  afterward  as  a  dramatist  and  stage  manager,  and 
for  his  claim  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Shakspeare.  Dav- 
enant, then  an  exile  in  France,  where  the  young  king 
himself  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  shelter,  collected  a  body 
of  refugee  Loyalists,  and  embarked  for  Maryland  ;  but 
at  no  great  distance  fironi  the  French  coast  he  fell  in  with 
the  parliamentary  fleet,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  England,  where  he  owed  his  liberation  to  the  friendly 
intercessions  of  Milton,  a  brother  poet,  who  had  just 
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earned  a  title  to  favor  and  influence  by  his  brilliant  de-  chapter 
fensa  of  the  people  of  England  against  the  execratidu   . 
heaped  upon  them  for  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  1650. 

-  The.  English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  adhered  to  Charles  II.  Pro- 
voked at  this  obstinacy,  the  victorious  ParUament  or- 
dained <<  that  in  Virginia,  and  in  diverse  other  places  in  Oct.  3. 
America,  there  are  colonies  which  were  planted  at  the 
cost,  and  settled  by  the  people  and  by  the  authority  of 
this  nation,  which  are  and  ought  to  be  subordinate  •  to 
and  dependent  upon  England;  that  they  ever  have  been 
and  ought  to  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
are  or  shall  be  made  by  Parliament ;  that  diverse  acts  of 
rebellion  have  been  committed  by  many  persons  inhabit- 
ing Virginia,  whereby  they  have  most  traitorously  usurp- 
ed a  power  of  government,  and  set  up  themselves  in  op- 
position to  this  commonwealth."  The  Council  of  State 
was  therefore  authorized  <<  to  §end  ships  to  any  of  the 
plantations  aforesaid,  and  to  grant  commissions  to  such 
persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  enforce  all  such  to  obe- 
dience as  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament,  and  to 
grant  pardons  and  settle  governors  in  the  said  islands, 
plantations,  and  places,  to  preserve  them  in  peace  until 
the  Parliament  take  further  order/'  All  trade  with  the 
rebellious  colonies  was  prohibited,  and  the  capture  of  all 
vessels  so  employed  was  authorized.  A  Similar  prohibi- 
tion was  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  whence  a  profitable 
trade  to  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies  was  already  car- 
ried on ;  but  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  put  in  a 
special  protest  against  the  extension  to  them  of  the  Par- 
liamentary claim  of  unlimited  jurisdiction. 

Sir  George  Ayscue  was  presently  dispatched  by  the  1651. 
Council  of  State  with  a  fleet  against  Barbadoes  ;  but  he    ^^^' 
encountered  there  an  unexpected  resistance.     That  isl- 
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CHAFTER  and  had  a  large  population,  aivd  Lord  Willooghby,  the 
__  governor,  was  able  to  array  against  the  parliamentary 

1651.  forces  an  army  of  not  less  than  five  thou9and  men. 
Sept.         Meanwhile,    a   separate    expedition   was    fitted   out 

against  Virginia,  under  the  direotion  of  five  commission- 
ers, among  them  Bichard  Bennet,  one  of  s the  Puritan  em- 
igrants  to  Maryland,  and  William  Clayborne,  the  old  ene- 
my of  Maryland,  now  treasurer  of  Virginia.  The  three 
others,  Dennis,  Stagge,  and  Curtis,  were  military  offi- 
cers; X>enni8  and  Stagge  suffered  shipwreck  on  their 
{MUBsagOf  and  only  Curtis  aoted.  The  ships  for  this  ex- 
pedition, furnished  by  English  merchants  in  the  Virginia 
trade,  had  on  board  a  regiment  of  sevto  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  Scotch  prisoners^ taken 
in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  sent  to  Virginia  to  be  sold 
as  servants. 

These  forces  proceeded  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
.  where  they  joined  Ayscue,  and  assisted  him  to  land  at 
Barbadoes.  Thus  re-enforced,  he  took  the  principal  fort, 
and  the  Barbadians  capitulated ;  not,  however,  without  a 
foil  and  express  concession  in  the  articles  of  surrender 
of  their  sole  right  to  tax  themselves.  To  this  inconsid- 
erable island  the  honor  thus  belongs  of  having  first  vin- 
dicated in  arms  that  right  of  self-taxation,  the  denial  of 
which  afterward  occasioned  the  American  Revolution. 
After  some  delay  in  sailing  from  the  West  Indies,  the 

1652.  vessels  of  the  Virginia  expedition  at  length  reached  the 
March.  Chesapeake.     There  were  several  Dutch  ships  lying  in 

James  River,  liable,  under  the  late  parliamentary  ordi- 
nance, to  seizure  and  confiscation,  whose  crews  agreed  to 
assist  in  the  defense.  A  negotiation,  however,  ensued, 
and  terms  6f  capitulation  were  soon  arranged.  Two  sets 
of  articles  were  signed,  one  with  the  Assembly,  the  other 
with  Berkeley  and  his  council,  who  were  to  be  allowed  a 
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year  to  settle  up  their  affairs,  without  being  required  to  chapter 
take  any  new  oaths,  being  guaranteed,  also,  the  right 
witiiin  that  time  to  sell  their  property  and  to  go  where  1652. 
they  pleased.  The  other  set  of  articles  assured  the  eol- 
ony  against  any  claim  bf  conquest,  or  any  charge  for  die 
expense  of  the  present  expedition.  It  conceded  govern* 
ment  by  an  assembly  ;  indemnity  for  the  past ;  security 
of  land  grants ;  the  existing  privilege  of  fifty  acre«  of 
land  to  every  new  comer ;  the  same  freedom  of  trade  as 
was  enjoyed  in  England ;  the  non-imposition,  as  in  fiar- 
badoed,  of  any  taxes  or  customs,  except  by  the  Assembfy ; 
the  use,  for  one  year,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  suppression  of  which  was  one  of  the  things  specially 
enjoined  on  the  commissioners ;  and  a  year's  liberty  of 
sale  and  removal  for  all  colonists  who  did  not  chodee  to 
take  <<  the  engagement,"  that  is,  to  subscribe  a  promise) 
now  exacted  throughout  the  British  dominions,  *<to'be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England  as 
it  is  now  established,  vrithout  king  or  House  of  Lords." 
The  safety  of  the  Dutch  allies  was  also  provided  for. 

The  capitulation  being  signed,  Berkeley's  commissioil 
and  instructions  were  declared  void ;  and,  a  new  assem* 
bly  being  called,  Bennet  was  elected  governor,  and  Clay-  April  80. 
borne  secretary.     Samuel  Mathews  was  sent  as  agent 
to  England. 

Maryland  was  not  mentioned  by  name  either  in'  the 
parliamentary  ordinance  or  the  commission  for  subduing 
Virginia.  But  that  commission  authorized  the  reductiott 
of  all  plantations  vrithin  Chesapeake  Bay.  Claybome, 
one  of  the  commissioners,  had  no  good  will  toward  L(»d 
Baltimore.  Even  before  the  final  settlement  of  affairs  in 
Virginia,  Stone  and  his  council  had  been  called  upon  id  March, 
take  "  the  engagement,"  to  which  they  did  not  objeot ; 
but  when  required  to  enact  all  laws  and  to  issue  aU  or- 
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CHAPTER  ders  in  the  name  of  the  "keepers  of  the  liberty  of  En- 
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.gland,"  they ' demurred  on  the  ground  that  the  king's 
1652.  name  had  never  been  so  used  in  the  province,  and  that 
it  wa9  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  government  claim- 
ed, to  the  detriment  of  Lord   Baltimore's  rights,  any 
greater  authority  than,  had  hitfaerta  been   exercised  by 
the  king.     For  this  resistance  to  their  orders  the  com- 
March  S9.missioners  deposed  Stone,  and  appointed  a  new  council, 
of  which  Brooke,  the  commander  of  Charles  county,  was 
made  president ;  but,  upon  Stpne's  submission,  and  at 
Jane  28.  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  presently  rein- 
stated as  governor. 

Already,  before  the  subjection  of  Virginia,  on  the 
point  of  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  and  jealous  of  the 
extensive  carrying  trade  which  that  republic  had  ac- 
quired during  the  civil  war,  as  well  as  of  the  shelter 
afforded, to  the  banished  Loyalists,  the  Parliament  had 

1651.  passed  an  ordinance  which  prohibited  the  transport  into 
*'  England   of   any   merchandise    from    Asia,   Africa,   or 

America,  except  in  English-built  vessels,  owned  in  En- 
gland or\the  English  colonies,  and  navigated  by  an  En- 
glish commander  and  crew.  The  same  policy  had 
1647.'  prompted  a  previous  ordinance,  authorizing  shipments 
Jan.  23.  j^Qjjj  England  to  Virginia,  Bermuda,  and  Barbadoes, 
duty  free,  provided  the  said  plantations  would  allow  no 
shipment  of  their  produce  except  to  England.  These 
embryos  of  the  subsequent  navigation  laws  still,  how- 
ever, aljowed  a  direct  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
English  colonies ;  and,  after  the  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
the  vessels  of  that  nation  seem  to  have  regained,  not- 
withstanding the  ordinance  above  recited,  a  considerable 
share  in  the  carrying  trade  even  between  Virginia  and 

1652.  England.     Another  parliamentary  ordinance,   adopting 
the  policy  bf  the  royal  proclamations  formerly  issued  by 
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James  and  Charles,  prohibited  the  cultivatioQ  of  tobacco  chapter 

in  England.  

In  conseqaence  of  instructions  which  Stone  had  le-  1654. 
ceived  from  Lord  Baltimore,  he  presently  declined  «to  ^®*** 
conform  any  longer  to  the -conditions  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  proceeded  to 
act,  as  formerly,  in  the  name  of  the  proprietary  only. 
What  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  Puritan  settlers^  he 
demanded  that  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietor,  the  im^ 
position  of  which  by  the  Assepibly  has  been  heretofore 
mentioned.  He  took  care,  indeed,  to  proclaim  the  ao-  May  6. 
cession  of  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector ;  but,  by  orders 
from  Lord  Baltimore,  he  dismissed  Brooke  from  the  Julys, 
council,  revoking,  also,  the  erection  of  Charles  county, 
lately  established  on  his  special  account.  At  the  same 
time,  he  appointed  both  sides  of  the  Patuxent  to  be.  a 
hew  county,  by  the  name  of  Calvert,  Th^se  proceed- 
ings brought  Beniiet  and  Clayborne  again  to  Maryland, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Puritans  of  Ann  Arundel  county, 
and  the  threat  of  a  force  from  Virginia,  they  compelled 
Stone  again  to  resign.  Having  commissioned  William 
Fuller  as  governor,  with  Durand,  the  Puritan  immigrant 
from  Virginia,  as  secretary,  they  appointed  a  new  ooan- 
cil,  and  ordered  a  new  Assembly  to  be  called.  Copying  July  w. 
the  provisions  of  the  instrum^t  of  government  under 
which  Cromwell  had  lately  assumed  authority  as  Lord 
Protector,  no  person  was  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  this 
Assembly,  por  to  vote  for  members  of  it,  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  the  Parliament,  or  who  professed  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  One  of  the  first  doings  of  this  Assen^bly 
was  to  modify  the  act  of  toleration,  so  as  to  exclude  Oct.  20. 
"  papists  and  prelatists"  from  its  benefit — thus  requiting 
the  indulgence  of  Lord  Baltimore  by  disfranchising 
the  original  settlers.     Acts  were  also  passed  nullifying 
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CHAPTER  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  proprietary,  and  denying  his 
^l<>im  to  be  "absolute  lord"  of  the  province,  notwith- 

1654.  standing  the  clauses  in  the  charter  in  which  he  was  so 
denominated. 

1655.  V    Early  the  next  year  Stone  received  letters  from  Lord 
January.  Baltimore,  giving  assurance  that  he  still  kept  His  patent, 

and  blaming  the  easy  surrender  to  Bennet  and  Clay- 
borne,  who  had,  as  he  alleged,  no  authority  for  their  in- 
•  terfer^ence.  Stone  resided  at  St.  Mary's,  the  Catholic 
vapitaL  The  head-quarters  of  the  new  council  were  at 
Ann  Arundel,  the  name  of  which  had  been  again  changed 
to  Providence.  "  Mr.  Preston's  house  on  the  Patuxent," 
intermediate  between  the  two  settlements,  was  used  as 
a  state-house,  and  there  the  colony  records  were  kept. 
Encouraged  by  Baltimore's  letters.  Stone  called  the 
Catholic  settlers  to  arms ;  he  seized  the  records,  together 
with  ft  quantity  of  arms  and  anununition  deposited  at 
Mr.  Preston's  house;  and,  having  embarked  some  two 
hundred  men  in  ten  et  twelve  small  vessels,  proceeded 
feigainst  Providence.  After  some  parley  and  maneuvers, 
March  25.  a  battle  was  fought.  The  war  cry  of  Stone's  party  was 
«  Hey  for  St.  Mary's !"  The  Puritans,  though  som^ 
what  inferior  in  number,  advanced,  shouting,  <<  In  the 
name  of  God,  fall  pn  !  God  is  our  strength.'*  Stone's 
party  was  completely  routed  at  the  first  charge ;  some 
fifty  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  rest  taken  prison- 
ers, with  a  loss  cm  the  Puritan  side  of  only  two  or  three. 
*^  God  did  appear  wonderful  in  the  field  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people ;  all  confessing  him  to  be  the  only  worker 
of  this  victory  and  deliverance;"  so  we  are  told  by 
Leonard  Strong,  one  of  the  Puritan  party,  in  his  pam- 
phlet of  "Babylon's  Fall  in  Maryland,"  published  the 
same  yeat.  Stone  and  his  principal  officers  were  tried 
by  court  martial,  and  ten  wefe  condemned  to  death. 
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Four  were  executed;  the  others,  inchiding  Stone,  who  chai^ter 
was  wounded,  were  saved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  __1l-. 
and  the  soldiers.     Their  authority  thus  re-established  1655. 
over  the  entire  provinoe,  the  triumphant  party  proceeded 
to  sequester  the  estates  of  their  opponents.     These  lat^ 
ter  particulars  wb  learn  from  John  Langford,  aoB  of 
Stone's  party,  in  his  "  Refutation  of  Babylon's  Fall.** 

Both  sides  hastened  to  appeal  to  the  all-powerful  PrOk 
teetor.  Among  Stone'^  adherents  was.  a  certain  Doctof 
or  Captain  Barber,  who  had  been  formerly  in  CromwelPs 
employ,  but  lately  sent  to  Maryland  with  a  commisiiioil 
of  some  sort  firom  Lord  Baltimore.  He  went  to  England 
to  state  the  case  for  tiiat  side ;  Be^nnet  als6  went  on  be« 
half  of  the  Commissioners,  his  place  as  governor  of  Vit* 
ginia  being  supplied  by  Edward  Diggs,  elected  by  tiie 
Assembly.  There  was  pending,  at  the  same  timov  It 
boundary  dispute  between  Virginia  and  Lord  Baltimore^ 
as  to  part  of  the  territory  on  the  eastern  shore ;  the  Y^'- 
gintahs  seem  even  to  have  entertained  hopes  of  vacating 
altogether  the  charter  of  Maryland,  the  erection  of  whioii 
into  a  separate  province  they  seem  still  to  have  regarded 
as  an  encroachment  on  their  rights. 

Cromwell  j?eferred  the  matter  to  two  commissidnefi^ 
whose  report  was  submitted  to  the  "  Committee  of  Trade"  1656. 
— first  rudiment  of  that  Board  of  Trade,  afterward  80 
conspicuous  in  colotiial  affairs. .  This  committee  made  a 
report  very  favorable  to  Lord  Baltimore ;  but  Cromwell 
was  too  much  occupied  with  other  masters,  or,  perh^pi^ 
disinclined  to  give  any  final  decision.  He  appears,  in* 
deed,  to  have  contemplated  a  new  frame  of  government 
for  Virginia,  along  with  which,  perhaps,  Maryland  waa 
to  be  included. 

Even  before  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  bf 
Trade,  Lord  Baltimore's  partisans  were  recovering  their 
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CHAPTER  oourage.  Some  sort  pf  commission  or  authority  seems 
^^  have  been  deputed  by  Stone  to  Josiah  Fendal*     But 

1656.  Fendal  was  narrowly  watched,  arrested  on  suspicion  by 
Aug.  18.  ^Q  Puritan  authorities,  and  only  released  upon  taking 

an  oath  not  to  disturb  the  existing  government  till  some 
decision  was  arrived  at  in  England.  Encouraged  by  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  Lord-  Baltimore  had  already  issued  a 
commission  as  governor  to  this  same  Fendal,  presently 
followed  by  a  copy  of  the  favorable  report  of  the  Com- 
ipittee  x>f  Trade.     Philip  Calvert,  brother  of  the  proprie- 

1657.  tary,  came  out  also  as  secretary  for  the  province,  bring- 
ing instructioi^  to  reward  with  grants  of  lands  those  who 
had  been  nlost  active  on  Lord  Baltimore's  side  during 
the  late  struggle,  and-  to  provide  for  the  widows  of  the 
slain  out  of  the  pr(Jprietary  rents.  Fendal  and  Calvert 
yrere<  aqknowledged  at  St.  Mary's  and  the  neighborhood, 
but  the  Piiritanr  council  still  held  authority  at  Providence. 
Their  act  for  confiscating  the  property  of  their  opponents, 
as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  seems  to  have  given 
ddcasion  to  frauds  and  peculations ;  for  the  Puritan  As- 
gembly,  at  a  new  session,  appointed  a  committee  .to  sit 
after  the  adjournment,  authorized  to  call  to  strict  ac- 
count all  who  had  received  money  under  that  apt. 

Through  the  mediation  of  Diggs,  late  governor  of 
Virginia,  who  had  gone  to  England  as  joint  agent  with 

Nov.  30.  Bennet  and  Mathews,  an  agreement  was  presently  en- 
tered  into  between  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Bennet  and  Mathews  on  the  other,  for  arranging  the  af- 
fairs of  Maryland.  Fendal,  who  had  also  gone  to  En- 
gland, leaving  Barber  as  deputy  governor  at  St.  Mary's, 
1^58.  brought  out  this  agreement,  which  was  ratified,  with 

March  84.  gQiYie  modifications,  by  the  Puritan  council  at  Providence. 
There  was  to  bo  oblivion  as  to  the  past.  Grants  of  land 
were  to  issue  to  all  entitled  to.them.    The  oath  of  fidelity, 
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SO  unpalatable  to  the  Puritan  settlers,  was  replaced  by  chapter 

a  written  engagement  to  submit  to  the  proprietary's  law- 

fill  authority.  The  inhabitauts  were  guaranteed  the  pes-  1658. 
session  of  their  arms.  The  proprietary  was  specially 
bound  to  uphold  that  act  of  toleration  under  which  the 
Puritans  had  come  into  the  colony,  but  which  they  them-. 
selves,  while  they  held  the  power,  had  disregarded,  and, 
so  far  as  Catholics  and  Episcopalians  were  o6ncerned,  had 
formally  set  aside.  . 

During  the  administration  of  Mathews,  who  succeeded 
Diggs  as  governor  of  Virginia,  the  laws  of  that  colony 
underwent  a  new  revisal,  and  were  codified  in,  a  hunil- 
red  and  thirty-one  acts.  Religion  still  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  statute  book.  Ecclesiastical  matters  were 
referred  to  the  several  parishes,  to  be  managed,  how- 
ever, as  we  must  suppose,  according  to  the  Presbyterian 
model  then  established  in  England,  and  to  which  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  that  country  had  very  generally  conform- 
ed ;  an  example  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  those 
of  Virginia  as  readily  followed.  All  the  counties  not 
yet  so  dividied  were  required  to  be  laid  out  into  parishes 
by  the  county  courts ;  and  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  for  the 
erection  of  churches.  So  anxious  had  the  preceding  as- 
sembly been  to  supply  the  pulpits,  that  a  premium  of 
d£20,  about  $100,  had  been  offered  for  every  minister 
imported ;  but  this  act  was  now  dropped.  The  law  of 
England. against  bigamy  was  specially  adopted — a  law, 
it  is  probable,  rather  apt  to  h6.  overlooked  by  some -who 
emigrated,  leaving  their  families  behind  them.  The  pro- 
bate of  wills  and  oversight  of  orphans  were  intrusted  to 
the  county  courts.  All  courts  were  to  give  judgment 
without  regard  to  errors  of  form.  Five  years'  possession 
of  land  was  to  give  a  title,  and  all  suits  on  notes,  bonds, 
and  judgments  were  required  to  be  commenced  within 
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CHAPTER  five  yearly.  Poor  persoxw,  'who  had  no  tobaooo^  might 
_.^.l.i^  tender  other  goods  in  payment  of  their  debts.  Spread- 
1658.  ers  of  false  political  news  were  to  produoe  their  authors 
01  he  punished.  Ships  sailing  from  England  with  pas- 
sengers were  to  have  at  least  four  months'  provisions  on 
board.  This  act  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  consid- 
jsrable  immigration  was  now  going  on.  An  export  duty 
of  ten  shillings  was  imposed  upon  every  hogshisad  of  to* 
baccQ,  weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  exported 
la  Dutch  vessels  elsewhere  than  to  England ;  but  free 
trade  was  promised  to  the  Dutch,  and  this  impost  was 
to  be  reduced  to  two  shillings  per  hogshead  in  favor  of 
all  Dutch  vessels  bringing  negroes  to  the  colony.  A  like 
duty  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  was  imposed  upon 
all. tobacco  exported  to  England  except  in  vessels  Vir- 
ginia-built, in  which  it  was  to  go  duty  free.  Out  of  the 
income  thus  realized  the  governor  was  to  be  paid  a  sal- 
ary of  £600.  Premiums  were  again  offered  for  the 
production  of  silk,  flax,  hops,  wheat,  and  wine.  Hides, 
wool,  and  iron  were  not  to  be  exported.  Aliens  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  country  five  y^ars,  and  intended  to  re. 
main,  were  to  become  free  denizens.  A  more  kindly 
feeling  than  heretofore  was  exhibited  toward  the  Indians, 
who,  by  this  time,  wete  thoroughly  subdued.  They  were 
to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  remaining 
to  them,  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  those  lands  except  at  quarter  courts.  To 
secure  the  Indian  children  placed  with  the  colonists  for 
education  against  being  sold  as  slaves,  it  was  forbidden 
to  transfer  their  services. 
April  Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  this  code,  Grovfernor 
Mathews  undertook  to  dissolve  the  Assembly ;  but  his 
authority  to  do  so  was  denied.  The  Assembly  claimed 
the  right  to  elect  all  officers,  declared  existing  oommis- 
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sions  no  longer  valid,  and  ordered  the  public  officers  to  cHAPTsa 

obey  no  warrants  unle^  signed  by  their  speaker.     Ma-     

thews  yielded,  and  was  re-elected  governor  with  a  coun-  1658. 
oil  such  as  the  burgesses  approved. 

With  this  assumption  of  autl^ority,  the  manner  of 
proceeding  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  became  more  formal 
and  orderly.  Rules  were  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Ab-  1659. 
sence  without  leave  was  prohibited,  and  the  members 
were  required  to  give  their  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  house.  Those  who  spoke  were  to  rise,  unco^red^ 
and  address  the  speaker.  Personalities,  and  being  '^dis- 
guised  with  over  much  drink,"  were  forbidden.  Tha 
latter  seems  to  have  been  a  prevalent  failing,  as  distinct 
penalties  were  provided  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
offenses.  To  these  rules  were  presently  added  two  others.  1663. 
No  member  was  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the  eiaiQe 
matter  at  the  same  sitting ;  npr  were  any  to  "  pipe  it" 
after  the  calling  of  the  roll,  unless  by  license  from  the 
major  part  in  a  vacancy  from  business. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  accession  of  his.  son 
Richard  as  Lord  Protector,  were  notified  to  the  Virginia  1659. 
Assembly  by  a  letter  from  the  Supreme  Council  ia  En-  ^^• 
gland.  It  was  ordered  in  this  same  letter  that,  till  that 
system  cofcild  be  matured  which  the  late  Lord  Proteotoir 
had  contemplated,  but  never  had  found  time  to  complete, 
things  should  remain  in  Virginia  on  the  same  footing  as 
heretofore.  The  Assembly  eagerly  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  to  the  late  extension  of  their  authority 
the  semblance  of  a  confirmation  from  England.  They 
voted  unanimously  to  submit  to  his  highness  Richard, 
and  to  accept  the  letter  of  the  Supreme  Council  as  <<an 
authentic  manifestation  of  their  lordships'  intentions  for 
the  government  of  Virginia."  It  was  acknowledged  by 
Governor  M^athews,  that,  by  the  existing  system,  the 
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CHAPTER  power  of  electing  all  public  officers  resided  in  the  As- 
^  sembly ;  and  he  promised  to  join  in  an  address,  and  to 

1659.  give  his  best  assistance  toward  th6  confirmation  of  that 
privilege.  Mathews  was  re-elected  governor  for  two 
years ;  Clay  borne  was  reappointed  secretary.  The  pres- 
ent counselors  were  confirmed  for  life,  except  in  case 
of  high  misdemeanorls,  to  be  judged  by  the  Assembly. 
Future  counselors  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Assembly,  which  was  to  be  renewed 
every  two  years.  If  warrants  for  a  new  election  were 
not  duly  issued  by  the  governor,  the  sheriffs  were  to  hold 
the,  elections  on  their  own  authority. 

1660.  Mathews  died  shortly  after.  Neyvs  soon  arrived  of 
March,  those  commotions  in  the  mother  country  resulting  pres- 
ently in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  As  there  was  now 
in  England  "no  i^esident,  absolute,  and  generally  con- 
fessed power,"  the  Assembly  claimed,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, supreme  authority  in  Virginia,  and  ordered  all 
writs  to  issue  in  their  name,  "  until  such  command  and 
commission  come  out  of  England  as  shall  be  by  the  As- 
sembly judged  lawful.^' 

The  Royalist  triumph  was  already  foreseen,  and  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  after  an  eight  years'  retirement,  was 
now  elected  governor,  and  allowed  the  selection  of  a  sec- 
retary and  counselors,  subject,  however,  to  the  Assem- 
bly's approval.  The  new  governor  was  to  call  an  assem- 
bly at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  was  not  to  dissolve 
the  one  then  sitting  except  by  consent  of  the  majority  of 
its  members.  He  was  to  have  for  salary  d£700  out  of 
the  export  duty,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  out  of 
the  levy,  aild  such  customs  as  might  be  payable  on  Dutch 
vessels  from  New  Netherland.  Hammond  was,  at  the 
same  time,  appointed  major  general  of  the  militia. 
Oct.         At  the  next  session  Berkeley  is  recorded  as  <<  his^  mag- 
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isty's  governor."     He  had  no  doubt  received,  in  the  inter-  chapter 

val,  a  commission  from  England.     The  Assembly  voted 

twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to  Hanmiond  1660. 
and  another  <*  employed  by  the  governor  and  country  in 
an  address  to  his  magisty  for  a  pardon  to  the  inhabitants," 
and  the  same  for  the  next  year ;  also  eleven  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  to  Sir  Henry  Moody,  employed  by 
the  governor  "  in  an  embassy  to  the  Manhadoes."  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  undertake  the  building  of  a 
state-house,  and  to  press  for  that  service  ten  men  «  of  the 
ordinary  sort  pi  people,"  allowing  each  two  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  annum.  Voluntary  subsoriptiooB 
were  to  be  taken  up  for  the  same  object.  In  addition  to 
his  salary  out  of  the  impost,  the  governor  was  to  have  jbl 
bushel  of  cora  in  the  ear  from  each  tithable,  and  ^ixty 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  out  of  the  levy. 

Meanwhile^  in  Maryland,  the  fluctuating  state  of  En** 
glish  politics  gave  occasion  to  a  new  revolution.  Gov-  March, 
ernor  Feudal,  notwithstanding  his  late  zeal  for  Lord  Bal- 
timore, now  took  sides  with  the  Puritan  party  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  upper  house,  casting  off  the  proprie- 
tary authority,  and  declaring  the  lower  house  of  Assem- 
bly the  sole  source  of  power.  The  restoration  of  Charles- 
H.  brought  this  Republican  system  to  a  speedy  close* 
Forgetting  or  forgiving  the  temporizing  policy  of  Bahi. 
more,  the  king,  at  his  request,  signed  a  letter  to  the 
Marylanders,  in  which  they  were  required  to  submit  to 
Philip  Calvert,  to  whom  the  proprietary  had  transmitted 
a  commission  as  governor.  Feudal  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  treason,  but  was  pardoned  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
quietly  submitted  to  Calvert's  autly)rity. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NEW  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

CHAPTER  X  HOUGH  satisfied  with  the  fundamental  laws  as  far 

as  they  went,  the  freemen  of  Massachusetts  hcul  continued 

still  jealous  of  magisterial  discretion,  and  anxious  for  a 
eomplflte  code,  a  specific  punishment  for  every  offense, 
and  the  publication  of  all  law»by  which  they  were  bound. 
The  magistrates,  on  the  other  ha,nd,  desired  a  certain  ju- 
dicial discretion.  But  they  had  found  themselves  obliged 
to  yield ;  and  a  commission,  consisting  of  two  magistrates, 
two  ministers,  and  two  able  persons  from  among  thei  peo- 
ple in  each  cotinty,  had  been  appointed  for  compiling  a 
eode.  Being  finished,  and  alphabetically  arranged,  this 
1649.  eode  was  printed — a  very  hazardous  experiment^  as  the 
magistrates  thought.  But  the  advantages  and  conven- 
ience of  this  publicity  were  so  obvious,  that  all  the  subse- 
quent laws  were  from  time  to  time,  printed.  No  copy  of 
this  code  is  known  to  be  in  existence ;  but  we  are  not 
altogether  ignorant  t>f  its  contents.  It  increased  the  list 
ei  capital  crimes  by  subjecting  to  the  penalty  of  death 
"stubborn  and  rebellious  sons,"  and  *' children  above  six- 
teen who  curse  or  smite  their  natural  fiather  or  mother" 
-i*-enactments  bcMrrowed  from  the  Jewish  law.  Rape  was 
also  made  capital^-^a  provision  formerly  omitted,  because 
Mosps  had  not  so  punished  it.  The  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  restricted  to  certain  persons  licensed  for  that 
purpose.  Courtship  attempted  without  the  permission  of 
the  maid's  parents  or  guardians,  or,  in  their  absence,  of 
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the  "  nearest  magistrate,"  was  punished  with  fine,  and  chapter 


XXL 


the  third  offense  with  imprisonment.  It  was  also  deemed . 
necessary  to  support,  by  civil  penalties^  the  fundament-  1649. 
al  doctrines  on  which  the  theocracy  rested.  '^Albeit 
faith  is  not  wrought  by  the  sword/ but  the  word,  never- 
theless, seeing  that  blasphemy  of  the  true  God  can  not 
be  excused  by  any  ignorance 'or  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture," therefore  "no  person  in  this  jurisdiction,  whether 
Christian  or  pagan,  shall  wittingly  and  willingly  presume 
to  blaspheme  his  holy  name,  either  by  willful  or  obstinate 
denying  the  true  God,  or  his  creation  or  government  of 
the  w6rld,  or  shall  curse  God,  or  reproach  the  holy^  re- 
ligion of  God,  as  if  it  were  but  a  public  device  to  keep 
ignorant  men  in  awe,  nor  shall,  utter  any  other  eminent 
kind  of  blasphemy  of  like  nature  or  degree,"  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  This  enactment,  with  some  modification 
in  its  terms  and  relaxation  of  the  punishment,  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  Massdchusetts  statute-book,  li  has  lately 
been  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  state,  upon  argument  in  a  contested  case,  notwith- 
standing an  ex;press  provision  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill 
of  Rights  that  no  person  shall  be  molested  for  his  religious, 
profession  or  sentiments.  Constitutions,  indeed,  go  for 
very  little  when  in  conflict  with  the  hereditary  sentiments 
of  their  expositors. 

"  Although  no  human  power  be  lord  over  the^  faith 
and  consciences  of  men,  yet  because  such  as  bring  in  dam- 
nable heresies,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  destruction  of  the  siouls  of  men,  ought  duly  to 
be  restrained  from  such  notorious  impieties,"  therefore 
"any  Christian  within  this  jurisdiction  who  shall  go 
about  to  subvert  or  destroy  the  Christian  faith  and  reli- 
gion by  broaching  and  maintaining  any  damnable  here* 
sies^,  as  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  resurreo- 
I.  A  A 
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CHAPTER  tion  of  the  body,  or  any  sin  to  be  repented  ef  in  the  re- 

generate,  or  any  evil  done  by  the  outward  man  to  be  ao- 

1649.  connted  sin,  or  dpnyii^g  that  Christ  gave  hiipoself  a  ran- 
som for  our  sins,  or  shall  afErm  that  we  are  not  justi- 
fied by  his  death  and  righteousness,  hut  by  the  pevfeo- 
tions  of  our  own  works,  or  shall  deny  the  morality  of  the 
fourth  commandment^  or  shall  openly  condemn  or  oppose 
the  baptizing  of  infants,  of  shall  purposely  depart  the 
congregation  at  the  administration  of  that  ordinance,  or 
shall  deny  the  ordinance  of  magistracy,  or  their  lawful 
authority  to  make  war,  or  to  punish  the  outward  breaches 
of  the  first  table,  or  shall  endeavor  to  seduce  others  to 
any  of  the  errors  and  heresies  above  mentioned,"  any  such 
was  liable  to,  banishment.  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  en- 
ter the  colojay,  and  their  second  cdming  was  punishable 
with  death.  Another  law,  a  few  years  after,  subjected 
to  fine,  whipping,  banishment,  and  finally  to  death,  «  any 
tfho  denied  the  received  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God."  This  statute, 
also  with  some  modifications  in  the  terms  and  the  pun- 
ishment, 13  still  in  force  in  Massachusetts-^ — constitutional, 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  legal  authority  above  cited. 

-  As  another  and  certainly  far  preferable  means  of 
guarding  against  religious  error,  this  code  gave  a  legal 
establishment  to  a  system  of  free  schools,  already  intro- 
duced into  several  of  the  towns.  "  It  being  one  chief 
project  of  that  old.  deluder  Sathan,"  says  the  preamble 
to  this  venerable  law,  "  to  keep  men  from,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading 
men  from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that,  at  least,  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  th.e  original  might  be  clouded  with 
false  glosses  of  saint-seeming  deceivers,  and  that  learn- 
ing may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers," 
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therefore  every  township  was  required  to  maintain  a  chapter 
school  for  reading  and  .writing,  and  fcvery  town  of  a     ^ 
hundred  householders  a  grammar  school,  with  a  teach-  1649. 
er  qualified  *<to  fit  youths  for  the  university."     This 
school  law,  re-enacted  in  Connecticut  in  the  very  saro^ 
terms,  was^  adopted  also  by  Plymouth  and  New  Haven. 
Unfortunately  for  the  credit  and  success  of  Williams's 
system  of  religious  freedom,  it  found  no  favor  in  his  col- 
ony.    Of  the  exiles  from  Massachusetts  who  resorted 
thither,  many,  indeed,  were  despisers  of  human  learning, 
inclined  to  rest  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  upon  spe- 
cial personal  spiritual  enlightenment-^rdoubtless  the  very 
r  <<  saint-seeming  deceivers"  aimed  at  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Massachusetts  act. 

With  the  deaths  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  and  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  policy  for  which  they  liad  so 
zealously  contended,  seems  to  have  terminated  that 
struggle  in  favor  of  rotation  in  office,  hitherto  an  ob- 
vious feature  in  the  politics  of  Massachusetts.  Their 
mantles  devolved  on  Endicott,  and,  With. the  exoeptioii 
of  a  single  term,  during  which  Bellingham  held  the 
office,  he  -was  annually  re-elected  as  governor  fear  tfie 
fourteen  years  following.  He  and  his  two  i^mmediate 
successors  died  in  office. 

A  code  for  Connecticut,  compiled  by  Ludlow,  and  1660. 
adopted  by  the  General  Court,  was  cbpied,  much  of  it 
in  very  words,  from  the  code  of  Massachusetts.  To  the 
Massachusetts  list  of  capital  offenses  the  Connecticat 
code  added  house-breaking,  and  robbery,  on  the  third  of-. 
fense.  ,  Simple  larceny  was  punished  as  in  Masdaohu- 
setts,  by  requiring  threefold  restitution ;  forgery  by  double 
restitution,  standing  in  the  pillory,  and  disability  to  give 
evidence  or  to  act  as  a  juror.  It  was  forbidden  tpi  take 
tobacco  publicly.     Strong  waters  could  not  be  sold  with- 
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CHAPT£R  out  a  license..     The  iQagistrates  were  invested  with  dis- 
oretionai'y  powers  for  the  punishment  of  licentiousness — 
1650.  powers  exercised  with  great  rigor.     Debtors  could  hot  be 
uhprisoned  except  when  suspected  of  concealing  property, 
98.  to  which  both  the  debtors  themselves  and  all  persons 
(barged  as  colluding  wjth.them  were  liable  to  be  ex- 
amined under  o^th.  -  The  debtor  was  bou^d,  if  the  cred- 
itor required  it,  to  pay  his  debt  by  service,  and  might  be 
sold  for.  that  purpose,  but  not  ^  to  any  but  of  the  En- 
glish nation."     This  law  for  selling  the  service  of  debt- 
ors, and  appropriating  the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  remained  in  force  in  Connecticut  even  within 
the  present  century.      Runaway  servants  were  to.be 
pursued  at  the  public  expense,  and  were  required  to 
make  up  threefold  the  time  of  their  absence.     On  the 
subject  of  tb6  Indians  this  code  exhibits  much  anxiety, 
•The  militia  law  is  full  and  precise.     Every*  town  is  to 
have  a  store  of  powder,  and  on  Sundays  and  lecture 
days  to  be  furnished  with  an  armed  guard,  to  prevent 
sadden  surprises.     Trade  with  the  Indians  in  arms 'of 
any  kind,  or  in  dogs,  is  strictly  forbidden.     White  men 
leaving  the  colony  and  joining  the  Indians  a^e  liable 
to  three  years'  imprisonment.  .   Every  band  of  Indians 
lesid.ent  near  any  plantation  is  to  have  some  sachem  or 
.   chief  to- be  personally  responsible  for  all  depredations 
oommitted^by  the  band ;  and,  in  conformity  with  a  reo- 
ommcQdation  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  ,United  Col- 
onies, if  satisfaction  for  injuries  is  refused  or  neglected^ 
tiie  Indians  themselves  may  be  seized ;  <<  and,  because 
it  will  be  chargeable  keeping  them  in  prison/'  they  may 
be  delivered  to  the  injured  p^rty  "  either  to  serve,  or  to 
be  shipped  out  and  exchanged  for  negroes,  as  the  case 
.will<  justly  bear."     It  thus  appears  that  negro  slavery 
was  authorized  in  Connecticut  as  well  as  in  Massachu- 
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setts.     It  was  only  the  .heretics  of  Providence  who  pro-  chapter 

hibited  perpetual  servitude  by  placing  "black  mankiad" 

on  the  same  level  with  regard  to  limitation  of  service  as  1652. 
white  servants.      Unfortunately  for  the  honor  of  Rhode 
Island^  this  regulation,  enacted  during  a  temporary  dis- 
ruption of  the  province,  never  extended  to  the  other 
towns,  and.  never  obtained  the  force  of  a  general  law.    . 

!(t  was  not  without  much  reluctance  and  hard  pressing 
that  the  Narragansets  ^  discharged  the  heavy  tribute  im- 
posed upon  them.     One  installment  was  paid  in  old  cop-  1647. 
per  kettles  collected  from  the  wigwams.     In  vain  did  Nini- 
gret,  the   Niantic    sachem,  summonedto  Boston  to  ex- 
plain bis  deficiencies,  inquire^  <'  for  what  the  Narragan- 
sets  should  pay  so  much  wampum,"     The  arrears- w^e 
demanded  with  penurious  rigor.     Ninigret,  a  second  time  1649. 
summoned  to  Boston,  pleaded  poverty,  and  insisted  thiit 
the   amount  was  nearly  paid.    '  But  the  commissioners 
still  claimed  a  considerable  balance.     Thjpy  resolved  to 
have  it  to  the  last,  penny.     Captain  Atherton,  sent  ifito  1650. 
the  Narraganset  country  at  the  head  of  an  armed  piarty, 
seized  Pessacus  by  the  hair,  in  the  midst  of  fiis  warriors, 
and  by  threats  and  terror  extorted  the  final  payment.    The 
tribute  of  the  subject  Pequods  having  fallen  into  ^ear, 
a  collector  was  appointed  to  look  after  it.     Uneas,  to  1651. 
whom  many  of  these  tributaries  had  been  assigned,  made 
his  appearance  before. the  commissioners,  and  demanded 
to  know  why  this  tribute  was  required ;  /how  long  it  Was 
to  last ;  and  if  children  thereafter  born  were  to  pay  it. 
The  origin  of  the  tribute  was  explained,  and  ten  years        ^ 
were  fixed  as  the  limit  of  its  continuance.- 

Eliot  still  continued  his  missionary  labors  among  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of .  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  a 
settlement  was  now  formed  at  Natick,  about  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Boston,  where  the  converted  Indians  were 
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CHAPTER  assembled^  and  instructed  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing 

^_ of  cattle.     Cto  the  Idiand  of  Martha'a  Vineyard,  of  which 

1651.  the  jurisdiction  had  been  assigned  to  Massachusetts  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  there  Was 
quite  a  body  of  Indians,  and  some  converts  began  to  be 
niade  there  also  by  Thomas  Mayhew,  a  son  of  the  grantee 
and  first  settler,  who  had  followed  the  example  of  Eliot 
itk  turning  missionary  preacher.  Eliot  himself  appears 
to  have  visited,  with  great  labor  and  fatigue,  most  of  the 
tribes*  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  polony. 
He  was  accustomed^to  make  an. annual  visit  to  the  falls 
of  the  Merrimac,  now  Lowell,  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
assembled  there  to  fish ;  and  Passaconaway,  the  aged  sa* 
dtiem,  was  urgent  for  himv  to  settle  iai  that  neighborhood. 
It  had  at  length  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  explo- 
rations, that  the  Merrimac  River  came  so  far  from  the 
north,  that  ^n  ^ast  isind  west  line,  in  the  terms  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter,  <'  three  miles  north  of  any  and 
every  part  of  it,"  if  extended  toward  the  sea-coast,  would 
strike  the  ocean  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec. 
That  line  was  acccnrdingly  claimed  by  Massachusetts  as 
lier  northern  boundary,  and  the  present  seemed  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  enforce  the  claim. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  England,  in  which  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  took  sides 
with  the  king,  Rigby ,  a  Republican  member  of  the  JLong 
Parliament,  had  purchased  up  the  old  patent  of  Ligonia, 
known  as  the  <<  Plow  Pa^nt,"  and  had  sent  6ut  as  fais 
deputy,  to  claim  possession,  George  Cleves,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  former  agent  in  America  of  Gorges  and  Lord 
Sterling.  .This  claim' being  resisted  byGorges's  agehts, 
Cleves  had  attempted  to  engage  th^  United  Colonic  in 
ids  quarrel,  proposing  ihat  Ligonia  should  become  a  mem« 
ber  of  that  alliance.     Presently  it  was  agreed  between 
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Cleves  aud  those  claiming  authority  under  Gorges,  to  re-  chaptie 

fer  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston,  »nd  « 

the. case  was  regularly  tried  there  before  a  jury.  Big-  1646. 
by's  agent  could  only  show  a. purchase  by  his  prineipat 
of  the  rights  of  two  out  of  six  or  eight  patentees  of  Li- 
gonia.  On.  the  other  hand,  the  deputy  of  Grorges  could 
not  produce  the  original  patent  of  Maine,  but  only  a  copy, 
"  which  was  not  pleadable  in  law."  The  jury  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict,  but  the  magistrates  persuaded  the 
litig^ints  to  Uve  in  peace  till  the  matter  could  be  referred 
to  England.  Rigby  easily  obtained  there,  from  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  for  Plantations,  a  eonfirma* 
tion .  of  his  claim ;  and  the  doast  from  the  Kennebec  to 
the  Saco  was  erected  inta  the  province  of  Ligonia,  Maine 
being  restricted  to  the  tract  from  the  Saco  to  the  Piscat* 
aqua. 

About  this  time  Gorges  died,  and  his  son.  and  heir  1647. 
having  beea  repeatedly  written  to  without  ansi^er,  :th^ ' 
inhabitants  of  the  diminished  province  of  Maine  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  self-government,  and  chose  Edmimd 
Godfrey  as  their  chief  magistrate.     It^was  against  this 
province  that  the  annexation  projects  of  Massachusetts 
were  first  directed.     Godfuey  made  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, and  got  up  ^  petition  to  the  English  Council  of  16fil. 
State  ;   but  Massachusetts  meanwhile   sent  four  oopk^ 
missioners  to  take  possession.     Kittery  and  Georgiana 
first  submitted,  an  example  presently  followed  by  Wells,  1652. 
Cape  .  Porpoise,  and  Saco.     The  newly-acquired  towns 
were  erected  into  a  county  called-  Yorkshire  ;  the  nanie 
of  Georgiana  was  changed  to  York  /  and  the  municipal 
government  exercised  for  ten  ye^irs  under  .the  city  char* 
ter  now  came  to  an  end.     To  the  inhabitants  of  this 
new  county  were  graji;ited  the  same  privileges  possess- 
ed by  those  of  Norfolk,  formed  out  of  the  New  ,Hamp» 
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CHAPTER  sbire   towns.      Church  membership   was   not   required 
either  as  a  qualification  for  voting  or  for  ]:epresenting 

16^2.  the  town3  in  the  ,General  Court — a  politic  concession, 
which  served  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment. ,      . 

The  adjoining  province  of  Ligonia  was  also  .in  a  state 
of  confusion.  Cleves,.the  deputy  governor,  having  quar- 
rrfed  with  his  council,  had  gone  to  England  with  com- 
plaints. Rigby  was  dead ;  his  heir  sent  a  letter  to  the 
oouncU  forbidding  them  to  act  in  his  name,  but  he  does 
Qpt .  appear  to  hav»  appo^ited  any  substitutes.  This 
territory,  too,  was  claimed  as  within  the  limits  of  the 
'Massachusetts  patent.  The  Episcopalian  settlers  made 
some  opposition,  but  the  above-mentioned  concessions 
helped  to  disarm  them,  i^lack  Point  and  Oasco  pres- 
ently submitted,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years 
the  authority  of  Massachusetts  was^  acknowledged  as  far 
as  the  Kennebec*  . 

A  few  settler^s  were  established  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  on  the  tract  belonging  to  Plymouth  colony  >  for 

1664,  y^hom  jan  Assembly,  presently  held  there  ^nder  a  com- 
mission firom  Plymouth,  enacted  a  concise  body  of  Jaws. 
The  Indian  trade^  which  grew  gradually  less  and  less, 

1660.  was  fanned  out  to  a  company,  to  which,  some  years  after, 
was  sold  also  the  patent  for  the  lands. 
.  East  of  the  Kennebec,  the  little  colony  of  Pemaquid, 
,the  'oldest  settlement  on  all  that  coast,  still  retained  its 
^separate  existence.  All  east  of  Pemaquid  was  claimed 
by  D'Aulney  for  the  Cx)mpany  of  New  France,  his  trad- 
ing house  nearest  the  English  being  that  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Penobscot,  at  or  near  the  present  site  of 
Castine. 
-In.  consequence  of  D'Aulney 's  jealous  exclusion  of  the 

1648.  English  colonists  from  the  French  territories,  a  message 
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had  been  sent  ta  the  governor  of  Qjiebeo,  pro^sing  free  ckAPTER 

trade—the  first  communication  on  record  between  New !_. 

England  and  Canada.  After  a  long  delay,  an  answer  1651. 
was  returned  by  two  Canadian  priests,  whose  prindipol 
object,  however,  was  to  obtain  assistance  in  a  bloody  and 
disastrous  war  with  the  Five  Nations  in  which  Canadfet 
wais  then  involved.  ,  This  assistance  Was  sought  eitfaLcr  by 
direct  alliance,  leave  to  enlist  volunteers,  or  at  least  per- 
mission  for  war  parties  of  the  converted  French  Indians 
on  the.  Penobscot  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the 
United  Colonies  on  their  way  against  the  Five  Nations. 
The  French  envoys  described  in  moving  terms  the  dis- 
tress of  their  converts  and  the  danger  of  their  missions. 
Xhey  appealed  to  their  neighbors'  by  the  endearing  name 
of  fellow-Christians ;  but  what  sympathy  could  there  be 
between  papists  and  Puritans  ?  The  application  had  no 
result ;  tlie  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  oallp 
ing  to  mind  the  recent  cas^  of  D'Aulney  and  La  Tour, 
declined  to  interfere,  and  th6  French  messengers  were 
dismissed  with  a  civil  refusal. 

While  extending  her  dominion  toward  the  north  by 
the  annexation  of  Maine  and  Ligonia,  Massachusetts 
was  still  eager  for  the  dismemberment  and  partition  of 
Williams's  Narraganset  Commonwealth.  This  scheme 
was  favored  by  the  conduct  of  Coddington,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  the  English  Council  of  State  a  commission 
for  the  separate  government  of  Aquiday,  by  which  he 
was  constituted  governor  for  Ufe — a  proceeding,  how- 
ever, not  satisfactory  to  a  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Massachusetts  still  claimed  the  territory  of  Warwick 
by  virtue  of  the  submission  of  the  two  sachems  to  whom 
it  had  originally  belonged,  backed  by  em  alleged  grant 
from  Plymouth  of  any  claim  she  might  have  under  her 
Patent.     But  the  Plymouth  commissioners,  disgusted  at  . 
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CHAPTER  the  late  overbearing  oondnct  of  Massachusetts  in  the 

matter  of  the  impost  levied  atv  Saybroofc-  fort,  denied 

16dl.  both  ,the  faot  and  the  legality  of  any  such  alleged  ces- 
sion.-V  At  the  same  time  they  declined  the  invitation 
fli  their  Massachusetts  colleagues  to  claim  jurisdiction 
•"oH  their  own  account.  The  people  of  Warwick  com- 
plained that  their  Indian  neighbors,  dependents  on  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  guilty  of  constant  annoyances  and  dep- 
redations/in  which  it  was  more  than  insinuated  that 
Massachusetts  encouraged  them-^— conduct  which  might 
seem  to  give  some  color  topart,  at  least,  of  an  heretical 
opinion  formerly  charged  against  Easton,  now  governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  <<  that  the  elect  had  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Also  the  devil  indwelling."  Alleging  the  commands  of  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  for  Plantations,  the  governor 
and  assistants  of  Rhode  Island  appiied  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  United  Colonies,  demanding  protection  and 
redress.  But  thi9  application  was  very  coolly  received. 
There  had  ktely  been  two  executions  for  witchcraft,  one 
at  Hartford  and  another  at  Charlestown,  against  which, 
according  to  William'  Arnold,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  spy 
for  Massachusetts,  the  pe^ople  at  Warwick  loudly  cried 
but,  expressing  their  belief  <<  that  there  were  no  other 
witcb^  upon  the  earth,  nor  devils,  but  the  ministers  of 
New  England  and  such  as  tiiey" — a  new  heresy  which 
oould  not  much  recommend  them  to  the  good  will  of 
their  neighbors.  . 

As  the  Commissioners  for*  the  United  Colonies  would 
do  nothing  to  protect  them,  and  apprehending  even  dan* 
ger  to  their  independence,  the  people  of  Providence,  War- 
wick, and  Newport  resolved  on  an  appeal  to  England 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  charter,  protection  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Indian  vassals  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  recall  of  Coddington's  ocmunission.     A  contribu* 
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tion  was  acoordingly  raised  to  send  out  agents^  and  Rog-  chapter 
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er  Williams  and  John  Clarke  were  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pose. ■  '     '  1661. 

"  Massachusetts  meanwhile  sought  to  procure  ficom  the 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  aid,  or,  at  least, 
sanction  for  subduing  Warwick  by  force.  The  Com-  Sept. 
missionera  for  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  admitted 
that  the  former  proceedings  against  Gorton  had  been  by 
their  consent ;  but  the  Plymouth  commissioners  disclaim*- 
ed  any  responsibility  for  ^.  those  proceedings ;  and  they 
specially  protested  againist  the  Massachusetts  elaim  of 
jurisdiction  over  Warwick  by  virtue  of  any  cession  from 
them.  To  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  did  these-  differenoes 
rise,  that  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  held  at  Plym- 
outh the  next  year,  was  abruptly  broken  up  on  some  1652. 
alleged  in£DrmalitieS}  without  pi:oceeding  to  business.  ^^ 
High  words  must  have  passed,  perhaps  something  more, 
since  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  a  let- 
ter to  be  written  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth,  demand- 
ing satisfiEtction  for  an  alleged  affront  to  one  of  their  com- 
missioners. 

Before  embarking  for  England,  Clarke,  with  two  1651. 
other  delegates  from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  ^^^^' 
paid  a  visit  to  a  Baptist  brother  at  Lynn,  "  who,  by 
reason  of  his  advanced  age,  could  not  undertake  so  great 
a  journey  as  to  visit  the  church."  They  even  ven- 
tured, on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  give  a  public  exhorta- 
tion at  his  house ;  for  which  they  were  arrested  in  the 
act,  and  carried  by  force,  in  the  afternoon^  to  hear  the 
regular  preacher,  one  Thomas  Cobbett,  author  of  <<  a 
large,  nervous,  and  golden  discourse"  against  the  Bap- 
tists. The  next  day  they  were  sent  to  Boston,  where 
Clarke  was  sei^tenc^d  to  pay  £20,  $96,  or  be  whipped. 
His  neglect  to'take^  off  his  hat  when  fdrced  into  the 
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CHAPTER  meeting-boose  was  one  charge  against  him.  In  a  ser- 
mnn  just  before  the  trial,  Cotton  declared,  that  to  deny 
1651.  infant  baptism  was  to  overthrow  all,  and  was'  there- 
fore sonl-murder  and  a  capital  offense ;  and  so  Endicott 
told  the  prisoners  in  passing  sentence.  '  He  also  charged 
Clarke  with  .preaching  to  the  weak  kad  ignorant  what 
he  could  not  maintain  against  the  learned,  and  bade  him 
try  and  dispute  *<  with  our  ministers."  .  Accordingly, 
from  his  prispn  Clarke  sent  a  challenge,  to  the  Massa- 
t)husetts  elders,  offering  to  maintain  <^that  Jesus.  Christ 
had  the  sole  right  of  prescribing  laws  respecting  worship; 
that  baptism— that  is,  dipping .  in  water-— was  an  ordi- 
nance to  be  administered  only  to  those  who  gave  evi* 
dence.  of  repentan6ie  and  faith ;  that  only  such  visible 
believers  constituted  the  Church  ;.  that  each  of  them  had 
the  right  to.  speak  in  the  congregation,  either  to  inquire 
for  his  own  instruction,  or  to  prophesy  for  the  edification 
of  others ;  that  at  all  times  and  in  ail  places  they  ought 
to  reprove  folly  and  justify  wisdom ;  and  that  no  serv- 
ant of  Jesus  Christ  heus  any  authority  to  restrain  any 
fellow-servant  in  his  worship  where  no  injury  is  offered  to 
others."  This  challenge,  however,  was  evaded.  ^  Some 
friends  of  Clarke  paid  his  fine,  and  he  weus  released,  with 
an  injunction  to  leave  the  colony.  ^ 

Crandal,  one  of  Clarke's  companions,  who  had  b^en 
fined  £5,  was  released  at  the  same  time.  The  other 
was  Obadiah  Holmes,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Salem  Church,  a  recent  convert  to  Anabaptism;  lately 
excommunicated  by  the  church  of'Seekonk,  in  Plym- 
outh, and  the  more  obnoxious  on  that  account.  He  was 
fined  d£30.  "As  i  went  firom  the  bar,"  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  some  friends  in  London,  M I  expressed  myself 
in  these  Words  :^I  bless  God  I  am  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  for  the  name  of  Jesus.'     Whereupon  John  Wilson 
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(their  pastor,  as  they  call  him)  struck  me  before  the  chapter 
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judgment  seat,  and  cursed  me^  saying,  <  The  curse  of  , 
God,  or  Jesus,  go  with  thee.'"  Some  friends  offered  t9  1651. 
pay  his  fine,  but  Holmes  declined  it,  and  wasr  brougHt 
to  the  whipping'-post.  <<  I  had  sUph  a  spiritual  mani- 
festation," he  writes,^  <*  that  I  could  well  bear  it/, yea, 
and  in  a  manner  felt  it  not,  although  it  was  grievous^ 
as  the  spectators  said ;  the  main  striking  with'  all  his. 
strength  (yea,  spitting  in  his  hand  three  times,  ds  many 
affirmed)  with  a  three-oorded  whip,  giving  me  therewith 
thirty  strokes.  When  he  bad  loosed  me  from  the  post, 
having  joyfulness  in  my  heart  and  cheerfulness  in  my 
countenance,  as  the  spectators  observed,  I  told'thfe  mag- 
istrates, *  You  have  struck  me  as  with  roses ;?  and  said, 
moreover,  <  Although  the  Lord  hath  made  it  ^asy  to  me, 
I  pray  God  it  may  not  be  laid  to  your  charge.' "  John 
Hazel  and  John  Spur  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
the  prisoner  after  his  punishment,  smiling  and  saying, 
"  Blessed  be  God !"  They  were  arrested  on  the  spot  for 
contempt  of  authority,  fined  forty  .shillings,  and  impris- 
oned. Returning  to  Newport,  Obadiah  ^olmes  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  c^nd  in  1790  hi»desoendanls  were  reckoned 
at  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons. 

Other  strict  exercises  of  authority  were  not  wanting. 
The  town  of  Maiden,  having  presumed  to  settle  a  min- 
ister without  consulting  the  neighboring  churches,  was 
subjected  to  a  fine.  The  <>ffense  thus  punished  without 
any  law  for  it — ^  practice,  in  those  times,  too  common  in 
Massachusetts — a  law  was  afterward  enacted,  making 
it  essential  to  the  settling  of  a  minister  to  have  the  con- 
sent both  of  a  council  of  neighboring  churches  and  of 
"  some  of  the  magistrates"  also.     . 

Some  difficulty  had  occurred  in  finding  a  minister  for 
the  second  churOh  riBcehtly  constituted  in  Boston.    Ward, 
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CHAPTER  Peters,  Welde,  and  others  .had  returned  to  England, 
-    and  the  prospects  of  promotion  there  drew  off  several  of 

1651.  |;he  young  ministers  ediica.ted,  jn  the  colony.  Samuel 
Mather,  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  preached 
a  while  in  the  new  Iphurch,  and  gave  some  hopes  of  set- 
tling there;  but  he  preferred  to  go  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  the  senior  fellowship  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  rectorship  of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  city. 
In  this  emergency,  the  new  church  availed  itself  of  the 
services  of  Michael  Powell,  late  an  inn-keeper  at  Ded- 
ham;  and  his  exhortations  proved  so  acceptable,  that 
the  church  proposed  to  settle  him  as  minister.  He  was 
*<  gifted,"  to  be  sure,  but  then  he  was  "  unlearned." 

-The  Creneral  Court  interfered  to  prevent  his  settlement, 
>  to  which  Powell  Very  meekly  submitted.  He  continued, 
however,  to  officiate  as  ruling  elder.  -  The  Puritan  fa- 
thers of  New  England — -those,  that  is,  of  the  conserva- 
tive school — est^med  learning  as  well  as  <<  spiritual 
gifts"  essential  to  a  minister. 

Williams  and  Clarke,  not  allowed  to  embark  from 
Nov.  Boston,  took  passage  at  Manhattan.  They  were  kindly 
received, in  England  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  then  a  leading 
member  of  the  Council  of  State ;  and ,  they  presently 
procured  the  recall  of  Coddington's  commission,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  "of  all  the  priests,  both  Presby- 

1652.  terian  and  Independent,"  the  confirmation  of  the  Rhode 
^^    Island  charter.     Clarke  published  in  London,  "  111  News 

from  New  England,"  giving  an  account  of  his  suffer- 
ings, io  which  Cobbett,  minister  of  Lynn,  made  a  reply. 

'  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  colony,  wrote  to 
Wilson  and  Cotton,  ministers  of  Boston,  the  following 
letter: 

"Reverend  and  dear  sirs,  whom  I  unfeignedly  love 
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and  respect^  it  dotb  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit  to  chapter 
hear  what  sad  things  iBure  reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  _^^..«« 
and  persecution  in  New  England,  as  that  you  fine,  whipi  IB^l, 
and  imprison  men  for  their  consciences.  First  you  com-  ^ 
pel  such  to  come  into  your  assemblies  as  you  know  will 
not  join  you  in  your  worship,  and  when  they  show  their 
dislike  thereof,  or  witness  against  it,  then  you  stir  up 
your  magistrates  to  punish  them  for  such,  as  you  con* 
cteive,  their  public  affronts.  Truly,  friends,  this  ybm 
practice  of  compelling  any,  in  matters  of  worship,  to  do 
that  whereof  they  are  not  ^fuUy  persuaded,  is  to  make 
them  sin;  for  so  the  apostle  (Rom.,  xiv.,  23)  tells' tn; 
and  many  are  made  hypocrites  thereby,  conformiug  ^fai 
their  outward  maa  for  fear  of  punishment.  We  pray 
for  you,  and  wish  you  prosperity  every  way,  hoping  the 
Lord  would  have  given  you  so  much  light  and  Jovo 
there,  that  you  tnight  have  been  eyes  to.  God's  people 
here,  and  not  to  practice  those  courses  in  a  wilderness 
which  you  went  so  &r  to  prevent.  ~  These  rigid  ways 
have  laid  you  very  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints^  I 
do  asisure  you  I  have  heard  them  pray  in  the  public  as- 
semblies that  the  Lord  would  give  you  meek  and  hum- 
ble spirits,  not  to  strive  so  much  for  uniformity  jbls  not 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  / 1 
hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibility'  of 
judgment,  when  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles  con- 
fesseth  he  knew  but  in  part,  and  saw  but  darkly,  as 
through  a  glass;  for  God  is  light,  and  no  further  than 
he  doth  illumine  us  can  we  see,  be  our  parts  and  learn- 
ing ever  so  great.  O  that  all  those  that  are  brethren, 
though  yet  they  can  not  think  and /speak  the  same 
thing,  might  be  of  one  accord  in  the  I^ord !" 

To  thi^  noble  remonstralnce-^— -and  it  was  not  the  first 
(tf  the  same  sort  which  Saltonstall  had  made — ^Wilson  and 
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CHAPTER  Cotton  wrote  a  very  elaborate  reply.  They  profess  to  be 
friends  of  pe9.ce  and  moderation,  but  fully  justify  the 
1651.  punishments  inflicted  on  Clarke  and  Holmes.  "Better 
be  hypocrites,"  they  say,  "  thah  profane  persons.  Hyp- 
ocrites give  God  part  of  his  due,  the  outward  ipan ;  but 
the  profane  person  giveth  God  neither  outward  nor  in- 
ward man."  ,^  *<  You  know  uot  if  you  think  we  came 
into  this  wilderness  to  practice  those  courses  which  we 
fled  from  in  England.  We  believe  thete  is  a  vast  difier- 
ence  between  men's  inventions  and  God's  institutions ; 
we  fled  from  mein's  inventionsj  to  whigh  we  else  should 
have  been  compelled.;  we  compel  none  to  men's  inven- 
tions." Yety  after  this  downright  claim  of  a  divine 
character  for  their  system,  with  an  inconsistency  too 
common  to  surprise,  they  add,  "We  are  fajr  from  arro* 
gating  infallibility  of  judgmient,  or  affecting  uniformity ; 
luiiformity  God  never  required,  infallibility  he  never 
granted  us.  We  content  ourselves  With  unity  in  the 
foundation  of  religion  and  church^order." 

About  the  same  time  Williams  seiit  a  wfirm  remon- 
strance to  his  old  friend  and  disciple  Governor  Endicott, 
against  these  violent,  proceedings.  -The  Massachusetts 
theocracy  could  'not  complain  that  none  showed  them 
their  error.  3^'hey  did  not  persevere  in  the  system  of 
persecution  without  having  its  wrongfulness  fully  point- 
ed out. 

*  The  quantity  of  wampum  in  circulation  had  greatly 
increased  by  exactions  flrom  the  subject  Indians  and  oth- 
erwise, while  the  demand  for  it  was  diminished  by  the 
decline  of  the  traflic  with  the  Eastejrn  Indians,  now  al- 
most engrossed  by  D'Aulney.  *  A  finishing  blow  was 
given  to  its  currency  by  an, order  made  in  Massachu- 
fiietts  to  receive  it  no  longer  in  payment  of  taxes.  As 
fast  as  coin  came  in  by  trade  with  .the  West  Indies,  it 
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was  shipped  to  England  to  pay  for  goods.     To  stop  this  chapter 

drain  of  specie,  Massachusetts  was  induced  to  try  the 

experiment  of  a  local  coinage.  A  mint  was  set  up  at  1651. 
Boston,  which  coined  shillings,  sixpences,  and  three- 
pences, with  a  pine  tree  on  one  side,  and  "New  En- 
gland" on  the  other.  These  pieces  were  alloyed  one 
fourth  below  the  British  standard — an  experiment  often 
tried  elsewhere,  under  the  fallacious  idea  that,  thus  de- 
based, they  would  not  be  exported.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  pound  currency  of  New  England  came  to  be 
one  fourth  less  valuable  than  the  pound  sterling  of  the 
mother  country — a  standard  afterward  adopted  by  the 
English  Parliament  for  all  the  North  American  colonies. 
The  use  of  wampum  as  a  coin  seems  to  have  been 
kept  up  in  New  Netherland  long  after  it  had  ceased  in 
New  England. 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  allude  to  the  con- 
troversy as  to  bounds  and  territories  carried  on  by  the 
people  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  with  their  Dutch 
neighbors.     This  dispute,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter,  had  been  recently  allayed  by  an  arbi- 
tration and  a  treaty  of  limits.     But  very  soon  it  re-  1650. 
vived  again,  and  with  new  force,  by  reason  of  obstacles  1651. 
put  by  the  Dutch  to  the  re-establishment  by  New  Havei!^ 
of  her  former  settlement  and  trading-boase  on  the  Dela- 
ware.    The  English,  Council  of  State  having  declared 
war   against  HoUajid,  the  people  of  New  Haven  and  1652. 
Connecticut  were  anxious,  also,  for  a  war  against  New 
Netherland.     Uno^s,  the  Mohegan  sachem^  always  ready 
for  mischief,  spread  a  report  that  Ninigret,  the  Niantio 
sachem,  had  visited  New  Amsterdam  during  the  winter,  1653. 
and  had  arranged  with  the  Dutch  governor  a  grand  plot, 
in  which   it  was  said  that  even  the  praying  Indians 
were  engaged,  for  a  general  Indian  insurrection,  and  the 
I.  Bb 
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CHAPTER  murder  of  all  the  New  England  colonists.  In  conse- 
qnenfifl  of  this  report,  the  Commissioners  for  the  United 
1653.  Colonies  assembled  in  special  session  at  Boston^  and  sent 
^®y-  meissengers  and  interrogatories  to  Ninigret  and  P.essacus, 
both  of  whom  totally  denied  €my  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
tended plot.  Envoys  and  a  letter  were  also  sent  to  New 
Amsterdam,  witl^  a  long,  declaration  of»grievances ;  and, 
to  be  ready,  in  case  "  God  called  the  colonies  to  war,*' 
five  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  be  raised.  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  Dutch  governor,  sent  back  an  indignant  denial 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy  with  the  Indians,  and  a  long 
declaration  of  grilevances  on  his  part.  This  denial  it 
was  attempted  to  set  aside  by  the  ex-parte  affidavits, of 
certain  English  and  Indians,  residents  of  New  Nether- 
iand — affidavits  which  the  New  England  envoys  to  New 
Amsterdam  had  assumed  the  extraordinary  liberty  of 
taking  in  that  city,  for  the  very  purpose  of  contradict- 
ing Stuyvesant,  who  found  it  necessary  to  pocket  this 
affiront,  though  he  refused  to  sanction  it  by  being  present 
to  cross-examin6  the  witnesses. 

Upon  the  strength  of  the  testimony  thus  taken,  the 
commissioners  assembled  At  Boston  determined  on  war. 
But  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  session  at  the 
same  timej  desired  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  elders, 
and  the  documents  were  re^ferred  to  a  joint  committee  of 
the  court  and  the  commissioners,  to  prepare  a  statement 
of  facts  on  which  that  opinion  might  be  taken.  The  com- 
mittee could  not  agree,  and  tWo  statements  were  drawn 
up.  The  elders  saw,  in  the  documents  laid  before  them, 
plain  evidence  of  an  "  execrable  plot  tending  to  the  de- 
struction of  many  dear  saints  of  God,"  but  they  did  not 
find  the  proofs  of  it  so  "  fully  conclusive  as  to  clear  up 
present  proceedings  to  war."  Others,  however,  viewed 
the  matter  differently.     «  Many  pensive  hearts"  at  Sa- 
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lem,  headed  by  their  minister^  sent  a  memorial  to  the  chapter 
commissioners,  urging  the  justice  and  necessity  of  hos-  - 
tilities.  Six  out  of  the  eight — ^the  constitutional  major-  1653. 
ity — were  sufficiently  inclined  to  this  step ;  but  they 
found  an  unexpected  and  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  de- 
nial, by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of  kaf 
power  in  the  commissioners  to  declare  an  ^<  offensive  war" 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  An  able  and  eloquent 
paper,  put  forth  by  the  court  in  defense  of  this  position, 
concluded  in  the  following  spirited  terms  :  "It  can  be.no 
less  than  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that  the  supreme  power, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  general  court  of  every  juriisfdio 
tion,  can  be  commanded  by  others ;  an  absurdity  in  pol- 
icy that  an  entire  government  and  jurisdiction  shotiUt 
prostitute  itself  to  the  command  of  strangers ;  a  s6andal 
in  religion  if  a  general  court  of  Christians  should  be 
obliged  to  act  and  engage  on  the  faith  of  six  delegates, 
against  their  consciences — all  which  must  be  admitted 
in  case  we  acknowledge  ourselves  bound  to  undertake  an 
offensive  war  upon  the  bare  determination  of  the.oom- 
mission."  -  . 

The  session  of  the  commissioners  having  broken  up  in 
disgust,  the  towns  of  Stamford  and  Fairfield,  on  the  Dutch 
frontier,  headed  by  Ludlow,  undeictook  to  raise  volunteers 
and  to  make  war  against  the  Dutch  on  their  own  account. 
This  irregular  proceeding  having  been  suppressed  with 
some  severity,  Ludlow  was  so  much  disgusted  that  he 
emigrated  to  Virginia.  Despairing  of  aid  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  New  Haven  united  in  a  solic- 
itation to  Cromwell,  between  whom  and  Cotton  some 
complimentary  letters  had  lately  passed.  They  besought 
the  Lord  General  and  the  Council  bf  State  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland.  Mean* 
while,  they  carried  on  a  warm  dispute  with  Massacfau- 
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cuAPT£R  setts  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  articles  of  anion. 


XII. 


.  At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  commissionors  this 

1653.  controversy  was  renewed.     The  commission  seemed  to 
^P^-    be  just  on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  forever,  when  the 

Massachusetts  Court,  by  an  ambiguous  sort  of  conces- 
sion, induced  the. commissioners  to  proceed  to  business. 

The  tributary  Indians  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
had  complained  of  hostilities  commenced  against  them 
by  the  Niantics.  Ninigret^  being  sent  for  by  order  of  the 
commissioners,  had  returned  a  "proud,  presumptuous, 
and  offensive  answer."  The  commissioners  thereupon 
conceived  themselves  "  called  by  God  to  make  a  present 
war  against  Ninigret,"  and  they  ordered  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose,  Bradstreet, 
one  of  the  Massachitsetts  commissioners^  dissented  from 
this  vote.  In  his  opinion,  the  United  Colonies  were  un- 
der no  obligation  to  protect  the  Long  Island  Indians,  nor 
to  engage  in  Indian  quarrels,  <<the  grounds  whereof  they 
can  not  well  understand."  The  Mass(M)husetts  Court  sus- 
tained this  sensible  objection ;  and-  fis  they  sja.w  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  war,  they  "  dared  not  exercise  authority 
to  levy  men."  Thus  a  second  time,  by  the  opposition  of 
Massachusetts^  were  the  commissioners'  Warlike  inten- 
-  tibns  defeated. 

The  solicitations  addressed  to  Cromwell  were  not  al- 
together without  success.  Robert  Sedgwick  and  John 
Leverett,  the  latter  son  of  the  ruling  elder  in  the  Bos- 
ton Church,  and  late  a  captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  the  former  recently  chosen  to  succeed  Gibbons  as 

1654.  major  general  of  Massachusetts,  were  authorized  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  New  Netherlemd,  toward 
which  Cromwell,  now  Lord  Protector,  furnished  two  or 
three  ships,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  authority  being 
given  to  the  commissioners  to  raise  more  in  New  En^ 
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gland.     Roger  Williams  entertained  grateful  feelings  to-  chapter 


xu. 


ward  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland,  and  by.  his  inter- 
ference the  sailing  of  this  expedition  was^a  little  deldyed.  1654. 
When  the  armament  arrived  in  New  England  the  Diitoh 
war  was  alro^dy  over ;  and  before  the  New  England  contin- 
gents could  be  raised,  news  of  the  peace  reached  Boston.    July. 

Instead  of  proceeding  against  New  Netherland,  Aca- 
die  became  the  object  of  attack.  It  was  a  time  of  peape 
between  France  and  England ;  but  Cromwell  alleged  that 
a  sum  of  money,  promised  by  France  in  consideration 
of  the  cession  of  Ac^e,  had  never  been  paid,  and  that 
the  cession,  in  ponsequence,  wa^  not  binding.  D'Aul- 
ney  was  dead,  and  La  Tour,  lately  returned  from  Hud- 
son's Bay,  having  married  the  widow  of  his  old  enemy 
and  rival,  had  thus  recovered  possession  of  Port  Royal, 
St.  John's,  Penobscot,  and  the  other  Acadien  trading 
posts.  But  D'Aulney's  principal  creditor  in  France 
had  renewed  the  old  complaints  against  La  Tour,  had 
obtained  an  order  to  take  possession  of  all  D'Aulney's 
American  property,  and  for  that  purpose  had  just  arrived, 
when  both  he  and  La  Tour  found  themselves  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Leverfett  and  Sedgwick.  The  dexterous  Lft 
Tour  now  revived  his  claims  under  the  old  grant  to  his 
father  from  Sir  William  Alexander ;  and,  two  years  aft- 
er, Cromwell  made  a  new  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  to  La 
Tour,  Crowne,  and  Thomas  Temple,  brother  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Sir  William  Temple,  and  soon  sole  proprietor. 

Some  three  years  previous  to  ,the  present  time,  the 
bankrupt  Gibbons  had  removed  to  Maryland,  being  ap. 
pointed  by  the  proprietary  adihiral  of  that  colony  and 
one  of  the  council.  He  built  a  wind-mill  at  St.  Mary's ; 
but,  dying  there  this  year,  his  widow  transferred  the  mill 
tovLord  Baltimore  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  £100  due 
by  her  late  husband  to  his  lordship.     Previous  to  the 
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ciiAPTER  surrender  of  Acadie  he  bad  twice  sent  to  La  Tour  to 

XIL 

demand  payment  of  hia  old  debt^  now  swelled  by  inter- 

1654.  est  and  charges  to  more  than  j£4000^  but  it  does  not 
^P^    appear  that  he  met  with  any  success. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Conmiissioners  for 
the  United  Colonic^)  Bellingham  having  been  this  year 
chosen  governor  in  Endioott's  place,  and  the  New  Neth- 
,  eriand  question  being  now  out  of  the  way,  Massachusetts 
yielded  the  disputed  point  of  interpretation,  and  war  was 
declared  against  Ninigret.  Two  hundred  and  seventy 
men  were  voted  for  an  expedition  against  him,  the  choice 
of  commander  being  left  to  Massachusetts,  which  was  to 
fiurnish  the  greater  part  of  the  troops.  Major  Willard, 
appointed  upon  this  service,  inarched  with  orders  to  com- 
pel Ninigret  to  give  up  those  Pequod  subjects  of  his  for 
whom  the  tribute  was  in  arrear ;  to  give  satisfaction  for 
*  his  past  misconduct ;  toJeave  the  Long  Islanders  in  peace ; 

'  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  present  expedition.  But 
Ninigret  <<  swamped  himself,"  and  the  troops  presently 
returned,  upon  the  strength  of  an  illusive  stipulation  on 
bis  part  to  give  up  the  Pequods.  This  bootless  result 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  other  colonies,  where  it 
was  even  alleged  that  Massachusetts,  by  the  choice  of  an 
incapable  commander,  if  not^  indeed,  by  secret  instruc- 
tions, had  pujfposely  defeated  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  had  no  sooner  made 
peace  with  the  Hutch  than .  he  declared  war  against 
Spain,  and  dispatched  a  fleet  and  army  under  Penn  and 
Venables  to  attack  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Winslow, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  in  England  as  agent  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  which  office  he  was  presently  succeeded  by 
Leverett,  went  in  this  fleet  as  one  of  CromwelPs  com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  conquered  countries.  By 
volunteers  from  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  the 
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army  was  raised  to  ten  thousand  men,  the  first  of  those  chapter 
great  armaments,  90  many  of  which  were  subsequently  . 
sent  from  Europe  to  perish  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  1654. 
efiects  of  the  climate..  St.  Domingo  was  the  object  aimed 
at ;  but  from  that  inland  the  expedition  was  repulsed  with 
disgrace.  The  fleet  then  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  of  whioh 
possession  was  taken.  At  the  date  of  its  conquest  that 
island  contained  Jbut  a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  partly 
enervated  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  colonists^  partly 
negro  slaves,  who  took  that  opportunity  to  escape  into  the 
interior,  and  to  establish  there  an  independent  commu- 
nity, conspicuous  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  island. 
Sedgwick,  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  succeed  Winslow, 
who  had  died  shortly  after  the  repulse  from  St.  Domingo, 
found  things,  on  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  <<  in  a  sad,  de-  Oct. 
plorable,  and  distracted  condition ;"  the  soldiers,  a  large 
part  of  them  from  the  English  West  India  settlements, 
<<  so  lazy  and  idle  as  it  can  not  enter  into  the  heart  of 
any  Englishman  that  such  blood  should  run  in  the  veins 
of  any  born  in  England."  As  the  other  commissioners 
were  dead,  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  military  of- 
ficers, Sedgwick  framed  an  instrument  of  government, 
constituting  a  Supreme  Executive  Council,  with  himself 
at  the  head.  Cromwell  was  very  anxious  to  people, the 
island,  possession  of  whiph  he  was  determined  to  retain. 
A  thousand  girls  and  young  men  were  ordered  to  be  listed 
in  Ireland  and  sent  over.  The  administra-tors  of  the 
Scottish  government  were  directed  to  apprehend  all 
'<  known  idle,  masterless  robbers  and  vagabonds,  male  and 
female,"  for  transportation  thither ;  and  that  there  might 
be  a  due  admixture  of  religion  and  energy,  agents  were 
dispatched  to  New  England  for  emigrauts.  The  people 
of  New  Haven,  disappointed  and  unsuccessful  in  their 
mercantile  undertakings,  were  impoverished;  uneasy,  and 
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CHAPTER  disposed  to  remove.     They  had  entertained  thoughts  of 
transferring  themselves  to  Ireland,  where  Cromwell  had 

1654.  made  extensive  confiscations.  The  Protector  was  anxious 
they  should  remove  to  Jamaica  ;  and,  with  his  usual  art, 
employed  for, that  purpose  arguments  addressed  to  their  pe- 
culiar religious  ideas.  But  the  magistrates  opposed  this 
migration,  c^nd  very  few  went.  Sedgwick  was  raised  by 
Cromwell  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  island,  but  died  shortly  after  receiving 
the  appointment.  Vassall  presently  migrated  thither, 
and  established  several  valuable  plantations. 

1655.  As  the  incursions  of  the  Niantics  into  Long  Island 
Sept.     g^iii  continued,  a  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  theXJommis- 

sioners  for  the  United  Colonies  to  cruise  in  the  Sound, 
to  interceipt  their  canoes.  Uncas,  presuming  on  the 
protection  of  his  white  allies,  grew  more  turbulent  and 
overbearing  than  ever.  Hfe  soon  became  involved  in 
quarrels  with  his  neighbors,  in  which  he  strove  to  en- 
gage the  colonists  also;  but  this  time  they  resolved  to 
let  the  Indians  fight  it  out.  The  Pequods  who  had  been 
placed  under  Uncas's  authority  had  repeatedly  complain- 
ed of  his  oppressions.  At  &r^t  these  complaints  had  b(9en 
very  coldly  received ;  but  the  misbehavior  of  Uncas  be- 
came now  so  notorious^  that  the  remnants  of  the  Pe- 
quods, relieved  from  his  yoke,  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
two  villages  in  .what- is  now  the  southwest  corner  of 
Rhode  Island,  under  rulers  appointed  for  them  by  the 
magistrates  of  Massachusetts.  Humphrey  Atherton, 
Sedgwick's  successor  as  major  general  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  all  the  subject  Indians, 
in  which  office  he  was  presently  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Gookin,  whose  emigration  from  Virginia  has  been  former- 
ly mentioned.  The  sale  of  horses  or  boats  to  the  Indians 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  Commissioners  for  the 
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Unitea  Colonies  suggested  that,  in  cas^  of  war,  "  mastiiT  chapter 
dogs  might  be  of  good  use."  ' 

The  "  great  Cotton,"  now  dead,  was  succeeded  in  the  1665: 
church  at  Boston  by  Norton ;  not,  however,  without  loud 
reclamations  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ipswich,  from 
whom  he  was  thus  taken  away — complaints  which  it  re- 
quired the  authority  of  the  General  Court  and  of  several 
ecclesiastical  councils  to  quiet.     Hitherto,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  settlement  of  ministers  had  been  left  to  the  zeal; 
of  the  chi^rches.     But  fe  law  lately  passed,  though  not  1654. 
without  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  required  every  town 
to  support  a  minister,  the  burden  to  be  laid  <<  upon  the 
whole  society  jointly,  whether  in  church  order  or  not." 
This  enactment  would  have  troubled  Cotton,  who  es- 
teemed it  an  evident  sign  of  a  declining  state  of  religion 
when  law  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  upholding-  the  relig- 
ious establishment. 

It  was  £tlso  enacted  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
as  deputies  in  the  General  Cdurt  who  did  not  hold  to  the 
orthodox  creed.  The  laws  against  the  Baptists  were 
rigidly  enforced.  Dunster,  the  learned  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  indicted,  tried,  and  fined  for  the  expressica 
of  Anabaptist  opinions,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  offioe. 
Chauncey,  his  no  less  learned  successor,  was  somewhat 
infected  with  the  same  errors ;  for,  though  he  admitted 
infant  baptism,  he  held  to  the  practice  of  immersion. 
But  he  promised  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself. 

Massachusetts  even  undertook  a  supervision  of  her 
nwghbors  of  Plymouth,  whom  she  represented  to  the  1656. 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  "  as  wanting,  to  ^P^* 
themselves  in  a  due  acknowledgment  of,  and  encourage- 
ment to,  ministers  of  the  Gospel."  Nor  was  this  cont- 
plaint  without  effect.  The  General  Coui^t  of  Plymouth 
passed  a  law  the  next  year  requiring  the  towns  t6  tax  1657, 
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CHAPTER  themselves  for  the  support  of  imoisters  and  grammar 
schools — a  policy  warmly  favored  by  Thomas  Prince, 
1657.  successor  to  Bradford  in  the  office  of  governor,  which 
station  Bradford  had  held  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  colony,  five  years  excepted,  in  which  "  by  importu- 
nity  he  got  off,  and  Winslow  and  Prince  supplied  his 
place."  Prince,  like  Bradford,  was  one  of  the  original 
Plymouth  Pilgrims,  but  more  inclined  than  his  prede- 
cessor to  go  the  full  length  of  the  Massachusetts  policy. 
He  was  annually  re-elected  for  the  next  sixteen  years. 

Connecticut  had  lost  the  services  of  Haynes  and  Hop- 
kins, so  long  alternate  governors.  Haynes  was  dead ; 
Hopkins  had  gone  to  England,  where  he  received  high 
promotion  from  Cromwell.  Thomas  Wells  was  governor 
in  1655  and  1658  ;  John  Webster  in  1656,  and  John 
Winthrop  the  younger  in  1657,  1659,  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing years,  notwithstanding  the  law  to  the  contrary. 

After  publishing  in  England  a  rejoinder  to  Cotton, 
«  The  Bloody  Tenet  yet  more  Bloody  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
Attempt  to  wash  it  White,"  also  a  tract  entitled  "  The 
Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Christ's,"  and  leaving  Clarke 
to  guard  the  interests  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  court  of  the 
1654.  Protector,  Roger  Williams  had  ret\irned  to  New  England 
June,  jjj  Leverett's  fleet,  with  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from 
Cromwell'js  council,  securing  to  him  free  passage  at  all 
times  through  all  parts  of  the  United  Colonies. 

The  Narraganset  plantations,  meanwhile,  had  .fallen 
into  no  little  confusion.  William  Dyer,  former  secretary, 
had  arrived  about  a  year  previously,  with  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  State  vacating  Coddington's  commis- 
sion, and  continuing  the  Providence  charter  in  force  till  fur- 
1653.  ther  order.  Dyer  took  upon  himself  to  call  a  convention 
Feb.  18.  n^  Portsmouth  to  consider  these  letters.  But  some  misun- 
derstandings arose  as  to  whether  the  legislative  and  judi- 
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cial  acts  during  the  separation  should  be  esteemed  valid  chapter 
or  not  j  and,  at  the  ensuing  election,  the  towns  on  the^ 


xn. 


island  and  those  on  the  main  organized*  separately.  The  1653. 
new  government  on  the  island  demanded  the  records  of  ^^^  ^"^ 
Coddington,  but  he  fled  with  them  to  Boston.  The  war 
with  Holland  being  then  pending,  Dyer,  who  had  ruined 
himself  by  contentions  and  lawsuits  with  CJoddington, 
obtained  a  commission  to  himself  and  Captain  Underbill 
to  act  against  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland,  and  a  piece 
of  cannon  and  twenty  men  were  sent  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  settlers  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  plun- 
der being  the  great  .object.  It  was  at  this  very-  time 
that  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  were  de- 
feated in  their  design  of  declaring  war  against  New  Neth- 
erland by  the  firmness  of  Massachusetts.  Providence 
and  Warwick  also  protested  against  being  drawn  into  Aug.  13. 
a  war  with  the  Dutch.  The  disputes  reached  a  high 
pitch ;  and  Williams,  returning  home,  brought  with,  him 
an  admonitory  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Yane,  who  had 
lately  retired  from  the  public  service,  in  consequence  of 
Cromwell's  violent  close  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  and 
the  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  State.  Tha^t 
old  friend  of  the  colony  inquired,  <*  How  is  it  that  there 
are  such  divisions  among  you — such  headiness,  tumultSi 
disorder,  injustice  ?  The  noise  echoes  into  the  ears  of 
all,  as  well  friends  as  enemies,  by  every  return  of  ships 
from  those  parts.  Are  there  no  wise  men  among  you — 
no  public,  self-denying  spirits  ?"  And  the  letter  ends 
with  urging  union  and  reconciliation. 

The  reception  of  Williams  was  at  first  so  dubious,  and 
his  attempts  at  conciliation  so  little  regarded,  that  he  de- 
clared himself  **  like  a  man  in  a  fog."  He  found  it  nec- 
essary to  address  a  very  plain  and  strong  remonstrance 
to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Providence,  recapitulating  his 
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cHAPTEK  labors  and  services  in  behalf  of  the  colony.,  and  for  the 
cause  of  "freedom  of  conscience,"  both  of  which  were 
1653.  now  put  to  hazard  by  their  senseless  contentions.  This 
remonstrance  had  the  desired  eiTeot;  the  town  agreed 
upon  steps  toward  conciliation ;  and  Williams  was  de- 
Aug.  27.  puted  to  answer  Vane's  letter.  Having  recounted,  by 
way  of  "  first  answer"  and  excuse  for  their  dissensions, 
the  misbehavior  of  Coddington  and  Dyer,  the  letter  adds : 
"Our  second  answer  is  (that  we  may  not  lay  all  the  load 
upon  other  men's  backs),  that  possibly  a  sweet  cup  hath 
rendered  many  of  us  wanton  and  too  active ;  for  we  have 
long  drunk  of  the  cup  of  as  great  liberties  as  any  people 
that  we  can  hear  of  und^r  the  ivhole  heaven.  We  have 
not  only  been  long  free  (together  with  all  New  England) 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  wolfish  bishops  and  their  popish 
ceremonies  (against  whose  cruel  oppressions*  God  raised 
up  your  noble  spirit  in  Parliament),  but  we  have  sitten 
quiet  and  dry  from  the  streams  of  blood  spilled  by  that 
war  in  our  native  country.  We  have  not  felt  the  new 
chains  of  the  Presbyterian  tyrants,  nor,  in  this  colony" 
—a  significant  parenthesis — <<  have  we  been  consumed 
with  the  over-zealous  fire  of  the  so-called  godly  ministers. 
Sir,  we  have  not  known  what  ail  excise  means ;  we  have 
almost  forgot  what  tithes  are,  yea,  or  taxes,  either  to 
church  or  commonwealth.  We  could  name  other  special 
privileges,  ingredients  of  our  sweet  cup,  which  your  great 
wisdom  knows  to  be  powerful,  except  with  more  than  or- 
dinary watchfiilness,  to  render  the  best  of  men  wanton 
and  forgetftd." 
Aug.  81.  Commissioners  from  the  four  towns  presently  met, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  all  past  acts  should  be  valid, 
and  the  government  for  the  future  according  to  the  char- 
Sept.  12.  ter.  At  a  general  election,  held  shortly  after,  Williams 
was  chosen  president,  and  letters  of  "humble  thariksgiv- 
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ing"  were  ordered  to  be  written  to  his  highness  the  Lord  chm»ter 

xn' 
Protector  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.  _ 

Hardly  was  Williams  installed  in  office  when  a  paper  1653. 
was  sent  to'  the  town  of  Providence,  no  doubt  by  one 
Harris,  who  proclaimed  similar  sentinlents  at  the  next 
court  of  elections,  "  against  all  earthly  powers,  Parlia- 
ments, laws,  charters,  magistrates,  prisons,  punishments, 
rates,  yea,  against  all  kings  and  princes,"  and  "  that  it 
was  blood-guiltiness  and  against  the  rule  of  the  Gospel  to 
execute  judgment  upon  transgressors." 

To  this  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  no  government, 
not  altogether  without  its  advocates  even  at  the  present 
day,  Williams  made  the  following  answer  :  "  That  ever 
I  should  speak  or  write  a  tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  in- 
finite liberty,  is  a  mistake  which  I  have  ever  disclaimed 
and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such  mistakes,  I  at  present 
shall  only  propose  this  case.  There  goes  many  a  ship 
to  sea,  with  many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  ' 
and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of  a  common- 
wealth, or  a  human  combination  or  society.  It  hath 
fallen  out  sometimes  that  both  Papists  and  Protestants, 
Jews  and  Turks,  may  be  embarked  into  one  ship.  Upon 
which  supposal  I  affirm  that  all  the  liberty  of  con- 
science that  ever  I  pleaded  for  turns  upon  these  two 
hinges — ^that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews,  or 
Turks  be  forced  to  come  to  the  ship's  prayers  or  wor- 
ship, nor  compelled  from  their  own  particular  prayers  or 
worship,  if  they  practice  any.  I  never  denied  thaty  not- 
withstanding this  liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship 
ought  to  command  the  ship's  course ;  yea,  and  also  com- 
mand that  justice,  peace,  and  sobriety  be  kept  and  prac- 
ticed both  among  the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If 
any  of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perfotm  their  service,  or 
passengers  to  pay  their  freight;  if  any  refuse  to  help  in 
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CHAPTER  person  or  purse  toward  the  common  charges  or  defense ; 


xn. 


.  if  any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  or  orders  of  the 
1653.  ship  concerning  their  common  peace  and  preservation  ; 
if  any  shall  mutiny  and  rise  up  against  thd* commanders 
and  officers ;  if  any  should  preach  or  write  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  commanders  nor  officers,  because  all  are 
equal  in  Christ,  therefore  no  masters  iior  officers,  no  laws 
nor  orders,  no  corrections  •  nor  punishments,  I  say  I 
never  denied  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pretended, 
the  commander  or  commanders  may  judge,  resist,  com- 
pel, and  punish  such  transgressors  according  to  their  de- 
serts and  merits." 

The  government  of  the  (K)lony  thus  again  reorganized, 
aiid  Williams  being  rechosen  governor  at  the  hext  gen- 

1655.  eral  election,  a  letter  also  having^.  arrived  firom  Grom- 
^^  *^-  well  confirming  the  government  as  now  established,  Cod- 

1656.  dington  presently  made   his  appearance  at  a  General 
^to«*»  14.  Court,  and  freely  submitted  "  with  all  his  heart ;"  and 

he  and  Dyer,  who  had  been  engaged  in  violent  kwsuits 
and  contentions,  signed  a  paper  signifying  their  submis- 
«ion  to  an  award  of  five  referees,  of  whom  Grorton  was 
one,  for  the  settlement  pf  all  disputes  between  them. 

The  only  difficulties  that  now  remained; were  those 
growing  out  of  the  oppo3ition  of  William  Arnold  and  one 
or  two  others,  who  had  submitted  to  Massachusetts,  and 
out  of  the  depredations  of  the  two  sachems  of  Shawomet, 
vassals  also  of  that  colony^  On  thi^  subject  Williams 
1655.  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Endicott,  reminding  him 
Not.  16.  ^f  ^^^  g^i^  ^y  Gorton's  company  pending  before  his  high- 
ness and  the  lords  of  the  council  for  £2000  damages,  and 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  and  Indian 
adherents  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of  a  law  of  non- 
'intercourse,  by  which  it  wfts  forbidden  to  sell  to  Rhode 
Island  arms  and  anmiunition  even  <<in  this  bloody  and 
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massacring  time'^ — an  allusion  to  the  internal  wars  then  chaptee 

pending  between  the  neighboring  Indians.     The  letter 

closed  with  intimating  an  appeal  to  his  highness  and  his  1656. 
council.  This  intimation  was  not  without  its  effect. 
The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  stood  in  some  awe  of 
Cromwell,  to  whom  they  had  lately  forwarded  a  con- 
gratulatory address.  Williams  was  presently  invited  to  May  12. 
Boston,  where  he  presented  a  memorial  t6  the  General 
Court,  reiterating  his  former  complaints,  as  to  which  spme 
redress  was  now  granted.  * 

Attention,  indeed,  in  Maiteachusetts,  was  speedily  ab- 
sorbed by  a  new  influx  of  heretics,  in  comparison  with  Sept 
which,  Antinomians,  Anabaptists,  Familists,  and  Seek- 
ers sunk  into  insignificance.  At  ihe  same  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  at  which 
Massachusetts  had  complained  of  the  neglect  of  Plym- 
outh in  providing  support  for  her  ministers,  information 
was  given  to  that  board  of  the  arrival  in  Massachusetts 
of  "  several  persons  professing  themselves  Quakers,  fit 
instruments  to  propagate  the  kingdom  of  'Satan,^'  and 
the  commissioners  were  earnestly  entreated  to  recom- 
mend to  all  the  colonies  "  some  general  rules  to  prevent 
the  coming  in  an^ong  us  from  foreign  places  of  such  no- 
torious heretics."  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  al^rm 
was  the  arrival  at  Boston  of  two  women  from  Barbadoes, 
whose  names,  "after  the  flesh,"  were  Mary  Fisher  and 
Ann  Austin.  Their  trunks  had  been  examined,  and 
their  books  burned  by  the  oonunon  hangman.  The 
women  themselves  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  theit 
persons  searched  for  "  signs"  of  witchcraft. 

The  popular  faith  in  witchcraft  had  ju9t  been  grati- 
fied by  the  execution  of  no  less  a  person  than  Anne 
Hibbins,  sister  of  Bellingham,  and  widow  of  a  magis- 
trate, the  late  colleague  of  Peters  and  Welde  in  the 
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CHAPTER  agency  of  the  colony.     This  unfortunate  woman's  tem- 
^  per  had  been  soured — she  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  craz- 

1656.  ed — by  the  unsuccessful  result  of  an  expensive  and  tedi- 
ous lawsuit.  The  story  circulated  that  she  was  a  witch, 
and  at  length  a  formal  accusation  was  brought  against 
her.  With  the  suspicious  temper  so  natural  to  persons 
in  her  state  of  mind,  she  had  unluckily  conjectured  that 
two  persons  whom  she  saw  talking  together  in  the  street 
must  be  talking  about  her,  and  chiefly  on  that  fact  the 
jury  found  her  guilty.  The  magistrates  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict,  and  the  case  went  up  to  the  General 
Court.  The  deputies  were  resolved  that  the  culprit's 
high  connections  should  not  save  her,  and  even  those 
magistrates  and  ministers  who  thought  her  innocent  did 
not  dare  to  encounter  the  popular  prejudice.  So  she  was 
condemned  and  executed^  as  Norton  jocosely  remarked, 
"  only  for  having  more  wit  than  her  neighbors." 

No  "  devil's  teats"  nor  other  signs  of  witchcraft  could  be 
found  on  the  Quaker  women.  Nothing  could  be  charg- 
ed  against  them  e;ccept  heresy,  of  which,  after  five  weeks' 
imprisonment,  they  were  found  guilty,  and,  in  conformity 
to  the  law,  were  "  thrust  out  of  the  jurisdiction."  Nine 
other  Quakers,  men  and  women,  who  arrived  soon  after 
from  London,  experienced  sinailar  treatment.  Thus  ex- 
pelled  from  Massachusetts,  Mary  Fisher  turned  her  at- 
tention to  what  she  esteemed  the  next  most  pressing  field 
of  labor,  and  set  off  accordingly  for  Constantinople.  The 
Mohammedans  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  in- 
spiration  and  insanity,  and  regard  with  veneration  and 
awe  all  persons,  of  exalted  imagination.  The  Quaker 
prophetess  passed  unharmed  through  the  Turkish  armies, 
and  was  even  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  grand  vizier. 
A  friendly  letter  was  sent  by  Gorton  to  the  imprisoned 
.  Quakers,  to  which  they  replied,  and  he  rejoined  in  a  sec- 
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and  letter.     He  oononnred  with  them  as  to  the  dootrine  cHAprtair 
oBismeT  light,  but  not  as  to  non-resistdnce.     His  letters^         ' 
however,  were  oonsolato^,  not  controversial.  1686; 

The  Quaker  sect,  recently  sprung  up  in  England  qid> 
d0r  the  preaching  of  George  Fox,  was  one  among  many ' 
oiber  results  of  that  violent  fermentation  of  opimofOV' 
among  part  of  the  English  Puritans,  whieh  Cromwell,  to 
the  horror  of  the  conservative  Presbyterians,  allowed  to 
go  on  almost  unchecked.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  the  aid  of 
the  progressive  section  of  the  Puritans  known  as  Inde- 
pendents, small  in  number,  but  full  of  ardor  and  ener^ 
gy,  champions  of  spiritual  freedom  dgainst  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  as  well  as  prelatic  supervision^  that 
C)romwell  had  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Of 
all  these  Independent  seots^  none  proceeded  so  far  as  th^ 
Q>iakers  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  authority.  The 
Bsiomish  and  the  English  churches  were  founded  on  eo^ 
dkesiastical  tretditiop  ;  as'  a  part  of  which,  the  Bible  ^m 
included.  The  Puritans,  setting  aside  all  other  tradi- 
tk>ns,  professed  to  hold  to  ttie  Bible  alone,  and  in  tins* 
point  Presbyterians,  Congregationalism,  and  Baptists: 
agreed.  The  Quakers  alleged  that  even  the  Bible  waer 
but  a  mere  dead  letter  unless  illumined  by  what  they 
called  the  '<  inner  light" — a  divine  ^park  more  or  less 
bright,  innate  in  every  human  bosom-— the  only  ultimate 
and  unerring  test  of  truth  and  right.  This,  indeed,  was 
Imt  one  form  of  asserting  that  privilege  of  pirivate  judg^ 
ment  which  all  the  Protestant  churches  zealously  main- 
taoned  as  against  Rom<e  and  the  pope,  but  which  not  one 
of  them  would  allow  as  against  themselves^ — a  right  which' 
Roger  Williams,  MTrs.  Hutchinson,  and  Samuel  Gdrtott* 
had  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  exercise  in  Massiei* 
ofctisetts.  But  this  "  inner  light;"  on  which  the  Qnak- 
eio  relied',  and' to  which,  when  it  prompted  them  to  speltk 
I.  Co 
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cuAPTER  or  act,  they  gave  the  name  of  "the  Spirit,"  was  not,  in 
^  their  idea  of  it,  man's  natural  reason,  which  they  held 

1656.  in  as  great  contemj^t  as  religious  enthusiasts  commonly 
do.  They  described  it  rather  as  a  sort  of  inspiration,  a 
divine  illumination  superior  to  reason,  and  often  appar- 
ently ifi  contradiction  to  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  a  whim- 
sical, superstitious,  ill-informed,  passionate,  narrow,  iil- 
regulated  reason,  right,  no  doubt,  upon  many  important 
points,  but  often  exaggerated;  unwilling  or  unable  to 
justify  itself  by  argument  or  fact,  and  hastening  to  out 
short  all  objections^  ajid  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
imagination  by  claiming  for  itself  somewhat  of  intuition 
and  divinity.  , . 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  inner  light  the  Quakers 
denounced  war,  of  which,  after  a  long  interval,  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  had  recently  tasted  all  the  horrors — horrors 
which  had  driven  even  the  philosophic  Hobbes  to  advo- 
cate passive  obedience  as  a  means  of  peace.  Relying 
upon  certain  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  they  not  only 
refused  to  bear  arms,  but  even  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
pure  non-resistance,  thus  placing  themselves  in  direct 
and  striking  opposition  to  the  gr^at  body  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who  relied  upon  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord"  as  one 
grand  means  of  religious  reformation — a  means,  how- 
ever, of  which  Oromwell's  relentless  slaughter  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  had  lately  given  a  most  cruel  specimen, 
one  which  might  well  raise  doubts  in  ^very  mind  hu- 
manely disposed. 

The  Quakers  denounced  persecution  for  religious  opin- 
ions, recognizing  in  all  some  mixture  of  truth.  They 
went  upon  this  point  far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Independ. 
ents,  who  claimed,  indeed,  a  certain  liberty  of  opinion  for 
"  the  saints,"  but  without  being  willing  to  extend  it,  as 
the  Quakers  would,  to  Catholics  and  Prelatists,  Socinians 
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and  infidels.  Without  absolutely  objecting  to  political  chaser 
authority,  for  which j  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  they  pro-  • 
fessed,  indeed,  a  certain  reverence,  the  Quakers  de-  1656. 
nounced,  as  a  sort  of  idolatry,  the  slavish  homage  de- 
manded of  their  subjects  by  rulers..  They  esteemed  it 
an  encroachment  on  the  worship  due  only  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  and,  in  testimony  of  their  opinions  upo^  thiJBi 
point,  v^hen  brought  before  magistrates,  they  resolutely 
refused  to  take  off  their  hats.  They  held  to  the  spirit- 
ual equality  of  the  sexes,  and  that  v^omen,  being  there*f 
unto  moved  by  the  Spirit,  had  as  much  right  to  preadi 
and  prophecy  as  men.  They  condemned  in  the  severest 
terms  all  ordained  and  paid  priesthoods — a  point  in  which 
the  Anabaptists  warmly  concurred  with  them.  They 
regarded  the  Christian  sacraments  as  of  no  more  per- 
manent obligation  than  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law ;  they 
rejected,  indeed,  all  religious  forms  except  a  few  of  the 
very  simplest.  Relying  aa  a  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture — a  sort  of  interpretation  on  which  they  zeal- 
ously insisted  whenever  the  literal  sense  coincided  vdth 
their  views — they  refused  to  take  oaths ;  and  their  con- 
duct in  this  respect  struck  a  decisive  and  alarming  blow 
at  a  means  deemed  by  rulers  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  pressing  the  religious  sentiment  into  the  service  of 
government.  The  Puritans  derived  their  system'  of 
theology,  politics,  and  morals  mainly  from  the  Old  Test- 
ament, with  Paul's  Epistles  for  a  commentary ;  the  Quak* 
ers  drew  theirs  bhiefly  from  the  Grospels,  particularly  that 
according  to  John,  in  Which  they  found  a  symbolizing 
style  of  expression,  full  of  strong  but  vague  metaphors, 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  state  of  mind.  They  had  no 
sympathy  for,  they  set  themselves,  indeed,  in  direct  op- 
position to,  that  fierce,  bigoted,  domineering  disposition 
which  the  mass  of  the  Puritans  had  imbibed  from  the 
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OHAPT^  Old  Testament,  but  they  fully  participated  io  that  spirit 
_^  '  of  ascetiqism  by  which,  iiideedi  all  enthusiastio  aeois 
1^6.  have  ever  been  distinguished,  and  which  naturally  re- 
sults from  the  predominance  pf  the  imagination)  or  the 
qiiritual,  over  the  senses,  or  the  oarnaL  Hence,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  Puritans,  they  zealously  con- 
demned the  vanity  of  all  personal  adornments ;  they 
regarded  even  the  pwception  of  beauty  as  a  mark  of 
worldly-mindedness  ;  and  poetry,  music,  and  the  fine  arts 
aa  dangerous  triflings,  provocatives  of  sin.  Laying  aside 
all  the  flattery  and  falsehoods  of  politeness,  they  sought 
to  bring  back  language  to  the  simplicity  of  ^  yea"  and 
w  nay,"  "  thee"  and  ^'  thou."  They  denounced  aU  those 
ceremonies  introduced  into  social  intercourse  by  pride, 
vanity,  and  the  distinction  of  ranks.  Rejecting  all  other 
prefixes^  they  addressed  all  by  the  plcdn  title  of  <<  Friend," 
by  wJiich  also  they  designated  themselves.  The  Quak- 
ers might  be  regarded  as  refNresenting  that  branch  of  the 
primitive  Chri$tians  who  esteemed  Christianity  an  en- 
tirely new  dispensation,  world  wide  in  its  objects ;  while 
the  Puritans  represented  those  Judaizing  Christians  who 
oould  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  peculiar  chosen  people, 
to  wit,  themselves. 

The  converts  to  this  new  sect,  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  taking  for  their  example  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  apostles  of  the 
New,  went  about  under  a  divine  impulse,  or  illumination, 
as  they  suj^sed,  vehemently  denouncing  existing  reli- 
gious establishments  and  practices ;  and,  often  setting  at 
defiance  all  received  rules  of  subordination  and  deoorum. 
They  resorted  to  a  more  modem  method  of  propagating 
their  doctrines,  in  the  distribution  of  printed  tracts — a 
metiiod  which  the  existing  ferment  of  opinions  in  England 
had  then  lately  first  brought  into  ieu^hion. 
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The  appearance  of  these  fervid  enthusiasts  in  New  Ea-  chapter 
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gland  threw  the  theocracy  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  . 
existing  laws  of  Massachusetts  against  heretics  were  not  1656. 
thought  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  A  special  law  was 
presently  ^lacted,  in  the  preamhle  of  which  the  Quakers  Oet. 
were  denounced  as^<  a  cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  ris* 
•n  in  the  world."  To  bring  a  <<  known  Quaker''  into 
the  colony  was  made  punishable  by  this  law  with  a  fiqe 
of  £100,  besides  bonds  to. carry  him  back  again,  or, 
in  default  thereof,  imprisonment.  The  Quaker  him* 
self  was  to  be  whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to. the  house 
of  correction,  and  kept  at  hard  labor  until  transported 
The  importation  or  possession  of  Quaker  books  was 
strictly  prohibited;  all  such  books  were  to  be.  brought 
in  to  the  nearest  magistrate  to  be  burned.  Defending 
Quaker  opinions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and,  on  the 
third  offense,  with  the  house  of  correction  and  banish- 
ment. Even  these  enactments  did  not  suffice.  By  a 
law  of  the  next  year,  the  fines  before  imposed  were  in*  1657. 
creased ;  every  hour's  entertainment  of  a  known  Quaker  ^^7- 
was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  forty  shillings ;  every  male 
Quaker,  besides  former  penalties,  was  to  lose  one  ear  on 
die  first  conviction,  and  on  a  second  the  other ;  dnd  both 
males  and  females,  on  the  third  conviction,  were  to  have 
their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Plyih«> 
outh,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  on  the  recommend* 
ation  of  the  Commissioners  for  the^  United  Colonies, 
adopted  similar  laws. 

An  urgent  letter  was  addressed  to  Rhode  Island,  where  Sept  S6. 
Resident  Arnold  had  succeeded  Williams  as  GovernoB, 
protesting  against  the  toleriGLtion  allowed  to  Quakers,  and 
intimating  that  refusal  to  conform  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  Colonies  would  be  reddnted  by  a  total  non-int^r-^ 
oourse.     Coddington  and  other  principal  men  afterwaid 
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CHAPTER  joined  the  Quakers;  but,  as  yet,  little  sympathy  was 
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.  felt  in  Rhode  Island  for  their  peculiar  opiiiions.  The 
16S7'.  people  of  that,  colony  adhered,  nevertheless,  with  admi- 
rable consistency,  to  their  great  principle  of  religious  lib- 
Oct.  13.  erty;  In  reply  to  a  second  application  on  the  subject, 
th^y  stated  that,  <<  to  those  places  where  these  people  are 
most  of  all  suffered  to  declare  themselves  freely,  and  are 
openly  opposed  by  arguments  in  discourse,  they  least  de- 
sire to.  come,  so  that  they  begin  to  loathe  this  place,  for 
that  they  are  not  opposed  by  the  civil  authority,  but  with 
all  patience  and  meekness  are  suffered  to  say  over  their 
pretended  revelations ;  nor  are  they  like  or  able  to  gain 
many  here  to  their  way."  "  Surely,"  adds  this  very  sens- 
ible letter,  "  they  delight  to  be  persecuted,  and  are  like 
to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  Qonceit  of  their  patient 
sufferings  than  by  consent  to  their  pernicious  sayings." 
But  neither  good  advice  nor  good  example  made  any  im- 
pression on  the  United  Colonies.  A  new  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, imposing  fines  on  all  who  attended  Quaker 
meetings,  or  spoke  at  them,  did  but  increase  the  dispo- 
sition to  speak  and  to  hear.  In  spite  of  whippings, 
brandings,  and  cropping  of  ears,  the  banished  Quakers 
persisted  in  returning.  They  flbcked,  indeed,  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  especially  to  Boston,  as  to  places  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  intolerance;  and.  therefore  the  more  in 
need  of  their  presence  and  preaching. 

While  thus  beset  by  enemies  from  without,  the  theoc- 
racy experienced  also  some  opposition  from  within. 
Though  constantly  stretching  its  power,  it  did  not  take 
a  single  step  in  advance  without  encountering  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  of  which  a  new  instance  was  now  ex- 
lubited.  Cobbett,  minister  of  Lynn,  the  persecutor  of 
Clarke  and  Holmes,  having  had  his  salary  reduced  to 
j£30  a  year — in  consequence  of  which,  as  we  are  told,  the 
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town  suffered  a  judgment  by  a  loss  of  cattle  destroyed  by  chapter 
a  sudden  disease  to  the  value  of  j£300- — ^had  removed  to  • 
Ipswich,  which  town  voted  to  give  him  d£lOO  to  buy  or  1657. 
"fauild  a  house — ^that  sum  to  be  levied  "  on  all  the  inhab- 
'tants."  Some  of  the  inhabitants  resisted,  and,  distress 
being  made,  George  Giddings,  whose  pewter  platters 
had  been  seized  to  answer  the  tax,  brought  ah  action  for 
damages  before  Samuel  Symonds,  one  of  the  magistrates. 
Symonds  sustained  the  action  on  the  ground  "  that  it  is 
against  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  that  which  others  do  give."  The  case  was  carried 
by  appeal  first  to  the  County  Court,  and  then  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  The  deputies  were  disposed  to  sustain  Sy« 
monds's  decision  ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
istrates^ it  was  finally  carried  the  other  way,  and  the  right 
of  the  town  to  impose  the  tax  being  sustained. 

Ill  hopes  to  put  a  stop  to  the  annoyance  of  returning 
Quakers,  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  final-  1658. 
ly  recommended  that  such  as  returned   ia   second  time  ^^'  ^ 
should  suffer  death.      The  name  of  the  younger  Win- 
throp,  who  sat  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  Connefeti- 
out,  a  man  of  much  more  tolerant  spirit  than  his  father, 
is  affixed  to  this  vot^ ;  not,  however,  without  the  follow- 
ing qualification :   <<  Looking  at  it  as  a  quere,  and  not  as 
an  act,  I  subscribe."     But  it  did  not  long  remain  a  quere. 
In  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  depu-     Oct. 
ties,  a  law  for  the  capital  punishment  of  returned  Quak- 
ers was  presently  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  and  Marma-  1659. 
duke  Stephenson  of  Yorkshire,  William  Robinson  of  Lon-  ^^'  ^' 
don,  and  Mary  Dyer  of  Newport,  were  soon  found  guilty 
under  it.     Mary  Dyer,  formerly  a  conspicuous  disciple  of 
Mts.  Hutchinson,  widow  of  William  Dyer,  late  recorder 
of  Providence  Plantation,  was   reprieved   on  the  socif-  Oct  tw. 
fold,  after  witnessing  the  execution  of  her  two  compan- 
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CHAPTER  ions,  and  set  at  liberty  on  petition  of  her  804,  ^on  oondi- 

^tion  of  leaving  the.  colony  in  forty -eight  hours.     The 

iS5d,  magistrates  vindicated  the  execution  of  the  <)ther  two  in 
a  long  Declaration,  in  which  they  dwelt  .w;ith  emphaaiB 
on  the  case  of  Mary  Dyer,  as  proof  that  they  sought  ^^Mt 
the  death,  but  the  absence  of  the  Quakers."  There  wm 
this  peculiarity,  indeed,  in  all  the  New  Eogland  perse- 
cutions, with  the  single  exception  of  Gorton's  case,  that 
heretics  were  persecuted,  not  so  much  as  enemies  of  God, 
whom  it  was  fit  and  meritorious  to  punish,  but  rathor 
as  intruders,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of,  or  eit 
least  to  silence.  Mary  Dyer,  however,  did  not  escape. 
^Impelled  by  <Hhe  Spirit,"  she  presently  return^  agiMH 
to  "the  bloody  town  of  Boston,"  where,  like  her  fellow- 

1660.  convicts,  she  underwent  death  by  hanging.  The  far- 
June  1.  titude,  and  even  triumphant  joy  with  which  these  vic- 
tims met  their.fate,  the  sympathy  which  their  execution 
excited,  and  the  readiness  with  which  their  places  were 
supplied  by  others,  prepfured  and  even  anxious  for  a  like 
extremity,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  magistrates.  Nat 
only  the  doubtful  effect  in  the  colony,  but  the  late  revo- 
lution in  England,  and  the  uncertainty  how  these  pro- 
ceedings might  be  regarded  there,  gave  additional  reason 
to  hesitate.  Several  other  returned  Quakers  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but.  only  one  more  execution,  that  «of 

1661.  William  Leddra,  took  place.     Several  others,  condemnor 
March  14.  ^  death,  were  pardoned  and  discharged  upon  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  error. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  multiplication  jot 
these  capital  cases,  the  General  Court,  "willing  to  trjr 
all  means,  with  as  much  lenity  as  may  consist  with  saie- 
May,  ty,"  provided  by  a  new  law  that  any  vagabond  oomiJB|g 
into  the  jurisdiction  should  be  arrested  wherever  found, 
1^  carried  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and,  being 
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jNTDved,  by  oonfession  or  ot^erwisa^  tp  be  a  Quaker,  chaptev 
should  be  delivered,  under  the  magistrate's  warrant,  to  ■ 
Ibe  constable  of  the  toWn,  </to  be  stripped  naked  from  1661. 
the  jniddle  upward,  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  whipped 
through  the  town,  and  thence  be  immediately  conveyed 
tp  the  constable  of  the  next  town  toward  the  borders 
cif  our  jurisdiction,  and  so  frtxn  constable  to  constable, 
to  any  the  outermost  town,"  and  so  to  be  whipped  over 
.the  border.  This  process,  in  oa^e  of  return,  was  to  be 
•twice  repeated.  Those  who  came  in  a  fourth  time  were 
to  be  arrested  and  committed  to  the  house  of  porrectioA 
far  trial  at  the  next  court;  and  such  as  the  court  did  not 
judge  meet  to  release  were  to  be  branded  on  the  left 
4lhoulder  with  the  letter  R.,  severely  whij^ed,  and  then 
.flogged,  as  before,  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  If,  after  all 
this  discipline,  any  persisted  in  returning,  they  ware  to  be 
proceeded  against  <<  as  incorrigible  rogues  and  enemies  of 
the  common  peace,"  under  the  law  of  banisbmcAt,  vntb 
ipain  of  death  if  they  returned.  Those  residents  who  be- 
oame  Quakers  were  first  to  be  thrurt  out  of  the  juris* 
diction,  and,  if  they  came  back,  were  to  be  proceeded 
Jkgainst  as  vagabond  Quakers. 

Meanwhile  the  philanthropic  Eliot  was  pursuing  his 
jnissionary  labors,  for  the  support  of  which  the  society  m 
[England  now  annually  remitted  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
i$3000.  Out  of  this  fund  upward  of  twenty  teachersv 
several  of  them  Indians,  received  salaries  of  from  $50  to 
1^250  •each,  and  a  .number  of  Indian  youth  were  sup- 
|K>rted  and  educated.  No  impression  could  be  made  oa 
the  Wampanoags  and  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  the 
ibreats  of  the  praying  Indians,  recorded  by  Williams,  that 
iinless  they  submitted  to  the  Gospd,  Massachusetts 
^(vwould  destroy  them  by  war."  Bven  Unoas,  the  tooi 
mi  favored  ally  o(  the  oolonistsi  wa^  ioflLexible  on  tUp 
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CHAPTER  point,  as  were  most  of  the  sachems,  and  especially  the 

pow-wows  or  priests.     Eliot  had  compiled  a  form  of  goV- 

1660.  ernment  for  his  converts,  based  on  the  institutions  of 
Moses ;  but  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies, 
who  had  the  general  oversight  of  the  missions,  and  the 
administration  of  th6  funds,  advised  him  to  be  cautious 
how  h6  interfered  tod  much  'W^ith  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs.  Not  content  with  Christianizing,  Eliot  wished 
also  to  civilize  the  Indians;  indeed,  he  held  civilization 
essential  to  Christianity.  But  he  found  it  much  easier 
to  imbue  his  converts  ,with  hi^  theological  ideas  than  to 
habituate  them  to  settled  life  and  regular  labor.  Wine 
and  rum,  freely  imported  from  Madeira  and  the  West  In- 
dies, proved  a  sore  temptation  to  the  converts,  unprinci- 
pled traders  violating  the  laws  which  forbade  selling  to 
the  Indians.  Difficulties  still  more  insurmountable  were 
encountered  in  the  violent  prejudices  of  caste  which  pre- 
vailed in  New  England.  The  first  emigrants  seem  to 
have  entertained  hopes  of  incorporating  the  Indians  into 
1633.  their  commonwealth.  A  very  early  law  had  provided  for 
the  assignment  of  lands  to  such  Indians  as  might  become 
civilized,  and  for  organizing  them  into  townships.  But 
the  theocratic  section  of  the  Puritans  were  not  the  men 
for  a  work  requiring  an  enlarged  benevolence,  a  patient 
forbearance,  and  a  respect  for  human  nature  which  formed 
no  part  of  their  creed.  In  spite  of  Eliot's  attempts  to 
trace  the  Indians  from  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  they 
were  despised  as  savages  by  the  Puritan  colonists,  and 
hated  as  heathen.  Familiar  with  all  the  stern  details 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  colonists  compeured 
themselves  to  the  Israelites,  the  natives  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  New  England  to  the  promised  land.  It  was 
even  suggested  that  the  Indians  might  be  naturally  as 
well  as  figuratively  the  children  of  the  devil,  whose  de- 
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vout  worshipers  they  were  believed  to  be,  and  his  willing  chapter 

pupiU  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft — ^mere  names  to  us,  >>"t. 

to  our  fathers  horrible  and  most  detestable  realities.  1660. 

The  colonists,  however,  did  not  act  up  to  their  model. 
The  Pequod  territory  and  some  other  tracts  were  claimed, 
by  conquest,  but  in  general  the  Indian  title  was  pur- 
chased. The  prices  appear  small ;  a  coat  or  a  few  hatch- 
ets paid  for  a  township.  The  value,  in  fact,^was  very 
little ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  how  far  the  chiefs 
from  whom  these  purchases  were  made  had  any  author- 
ity to  alienate  the  Jands  of  their  tribe,  or  how  far  they 
understood  to  what  extent  they  were  parting  with  their 
title.  That  justice  toward  the  natives,  upon  which  the 
colonists  of  New  England  prided  themselves, 'was  oon-\ 
scientious,  indeed,  but  narrow  and  very  vindictive; 
alike  ignorant  and  careless  of  the  views,  feelings,  and 
usages  of  the  Indians;  holding  them  responsible  to. a 
strict  and  austere  code,  little  consonant,  on  many  points, 
to  their  habits  or  ideas ;  and  ascribing  to  the  chiejEs  an 
extent  of  authority,  and  a  control  over  their  people,  whioh 
they  did  not  by  any  means  actually  possess.  In  all  their 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  they  insisted  strenuously, 
as  in  the  instructions  to  Gibbons  when  marching  against 
the  Narragansets,  <<on  the  distance  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served betwixt  Christians  and  barbarians,  as  well  in  war 
as  in  other  negotiations." 

The  feelings  of  hatred,  distrust,  and  contempt  with 
which  the  natives  were  generally  regarded,  extended  even 
to  the  *<  praying  Indians,"  as  the  converts  were  called. 
They  were  suspected  by  the  mass  of  the  colonists  of  being 
secretly  in  league  with  the  Dutch,  and  parties  to  the 
supposed  hostile  designs  of  the  Narragansets.  To  judge 
by  their  cautions  to  Eliot,  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies,  who  administered  the  mission  fund,  weze 
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cjui^£a,verj  strongly  suspicious  lest  the  couTerts  ^^  should  only 


xn. 


.  follow  Christ  for  loaves  and  outwaxd  advantage."    It  was 

1660.  only  by  steady  perseverance  and  oft-r^ieated.importu** 
nities  that  Eliot  so  £ar  gained  Upon  prevailing  prejudice 
as  to  obtain  liberty  to  organize  a  church  at  his  Indiaa 
town  of  Natick.  The  missions  received  little^  if  any  aid 
from  the  colonists,  being  sustained  by  the  contributions 
from  England.  Out  of  that  fiind  were  printed  Elio^s 
Indian  Grammf^r,  Psalm  Book*  and  Catechism^  jfoUowed 
first  by  the  New  Testament,  and  presently  by  the  Old, 
translated  by  that  indefatigable  laborer  into  the  Mas* 
saohusetts  dialect,  and  printed  at  Cambridge— the  first 

1661.  American  edition  of  the  Bible.     Out  of  the  same  fundf 
1663.  €dso,  a  small  building  was  erected  at  the  college  for  the 

special  use  of  Indian  students.  Many  Indians  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  one  graduated  at  the  ool^ 
lege.  Other  villages  besides  that  at  Natick,  and  mother 
churches,  were  formed.  But  these  converted  and  civil- 
ized Indians  were  still  treated  in  every  respect  as  a  dW 
tinct  and  an  in&rior  rcuse^  restricted  to  villages  of  their 
own,  and  cut  ofi*  by  opinion  as  well  as  by  law  from  in* 
termarriage  and  intermixture  with  the  whites.  What 
wonder,  in  spite  of  all  Eliot's  zeal  aad  devotedness,  that 
tiiis  scheme  for  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  Indians 
proved  in  the  end  an  almost  total  ftilore  ? 


# 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HEW  SWEDEN.    PROGRESS  OF  NEW  NETHERLAND.    liar 
CONQUEST  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

JIT  was  not  against  English  encroachments  alone  tiiat  chapter 

the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  had  to  contend     Ussellinx, 

the  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
dissatisfied,  as  often  happens,  at  his  treatment  by  those 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  his  projects,  had  looked 
round  for  a  new  patron.  To  Gustavus  Adolphus,  kin^ 
of  Sweden,  greatly  distinguished  a  few  years  afterward, 
by  his  victories  in  Germany,  which  saved  the  Protest- 
ants of  that  empire  from  total  ruin  and  raised  Sweden  to 
a  high  pitch  of  temporary  importance,  Ussellinx  proposed  1626. 
a  plan  for  a  Swedish  trading  company.  This  plan  the  king 
inclined  to  favor,  and  a  charter  for  such  a  company  was 
presently  issued.  But  the  scheme  was  cut  short  by  the- 1630. 
breaking  out  of  the  German  war,  and  the  \mtimely  death  1633. 
of  the  hero  of  the  north  at  the  victorious  battle  of  Lutzen^ 
The  plan  of  Ussellinx,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  presently  re- 
vived by  Peter  Minuets,  whom  we  have  formerly  seen  di- 
rector of  New  Netherland.  After  his  recall  from  that  gov- 
ernment, he  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  patronized  h^ 
the  celebrated  Qxenstiern,  minister  of  Qiieen  Cbristinat  .^<i 

the  daughter  of  Gustavus.    Furnished,  by  his  assistance^  ^ 

with  an  armed  vessel^  the  Key  of  Calmar,  a  tender  caUed 
the  Griffin,  and  fifty  men,  Minuets  set  sail  to  establish  a 
Swedish  settlement .  and  trading  post  in  America.     Ha 
touched  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  took  in  wood  aaud  1638. 
water,  and,  during  a  stay  of  ten  days,  endeavored  to  pur-*  March. 
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CHAPTER  ohase  a  cargo  of  tobacoo,  but  refused  to  show  his  papers, 


xur. 


.or  to  state  the  object  of  his  voyage,  Which  was  likely  to 
1638.  conflict  with  the  claims  of  the  English  as  well  as  of  the 

AprU.  Dutch.  Afterward,  when  he  entered  the  I)elaware,  he 
told  the  Dutch  traders  whom  he  met  that,  his  visit  was 
only  temporary. .  But  presen|;ly  hei)ought  of  the  Indians 
a  tract  of  land  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  west 
shore,  where  he  built  a  fort  called  Christina,  in  honor 
of  the  Swedish  queen — first  cbnmienoement  of  the  colony 
of  New  Sweden. 

Kieft,  the  director  of  New  Netherland,  greatly  dissatis- 

June.  fied  at  this  intrusion,  maintained,  in  repeated  protests, 
that  the  whole  South  River  and  Bay,  as  Minuets  well 
knew,  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  having  been  in  their  pos- 
session many  years,  *<  above  and  below  beset  with  their 
forts  and  sealed  with  their  blood."  But  to  these  pro- 
tests Minuets  paid  no  attention/  He  presently  sailed 
for  Sweden,  leaving  a  garrison  behind  of  twenty-four 
men,  well  supplied  with  arms,  goods,  and  provisions. 
Not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Swedish  fort,  or  un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility,  Kieft  refen^d  the  sub- 
ject to  the  company.  Sweden,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  was  a  powerful  state,  col- 
lision with  which  was  not  to  be  risked,  and  the  company 
did  not  authorize  interference  with  the  Swedish  settlers. 
The  wiser  course  was  adopted  of  seeking  to  raise  the 
Dutch  province  from  a  mere  trading  station  to  a  prosper- 

Sept.  ous  colony.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  offering  free 
trade  to  New  Netherland  ii^  the  company's  ships,  and 
transportation  thither  to  all  wishing  to  go.  Thie  com- 
pany offered  to  provide  immigrants  with  lands,^  houses, 
cattle,  and  farming  tools  at  an  annual  rent,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  with  clothes  and  provisions  on  credit,  at  an 
advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.     The  colo- 
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ny  of  Pavonia  had  been  lately  purchased  up  for  $10,400,  chapter 
so  that  of  the  three  large  patroonships  only  Rensselaers- 
wyk  remained.  By  a  new  "charter  of  privileges  and  1640. 
exemptions,"  patroonships  were  limited  for  the  fdture  ^^^y  ^''^^ 
to  four  miles  df  frontage  on  navi^ble  waters,  with  a 
depth  of  eight  miles.  Every  person  transporting  him- 
self and  five  others  to  the  colony  was  to  be  entitled  to 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  ;  and  such  villages  and  towns 
as  might  be  formed  were  td  have  magistrates  of  their 
own.  The  prohibition  against  making  cloths  was  re- 
pealed. The  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  was  also  re- 
linquished, and,  in  place  of  it,  a  moderate  export  duty 
was  imposed;  but  the  company  still  maintained  .the 
monopoly  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  colony.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  declared  the  established  re- 
ligion, to  be  alone  publicly  taught ;  and  the  company  un- 
dertook to  provide  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  «  com- 
forters of  the  sick." 

Under  this  new  arrangement  a  number  of  immigruits 
came  from  Holland,  some  of  them  men  of  means.  Some 
English  indented  servants,  who  had  served  out  their 
time  in  Virginia,  settled  also  in  New  Netherland,  where 
they  carried  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Settlers  also 
still  came  in  from  New  England,  Anabaptists  and  others, 
driven  away  by  religious  intolerance.  Upon  all  these 
strangers  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  States-Qeneral  was 
imposed. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  western  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and, the  only  valuable  and  fertile  part  of  it,  had  been 
already  purchased  of  the  Indians.  The  whole  of  the  pres- 
ent Queen's  county  was  now  included  in  the  Dutch 
limits  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  settlements  at  Wallabout 
and  Flatlands,  another  at  Breukelen  was  commenced.  1639. 
About  the  san^e  time,  Staten  Island,  except  the  bowery 
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CHAPTER  of  De  Vriesr,  was  granted  as.a.  tsobny  or  patroonship  tdis 


XUL 


.Comdlis  Melyn,  while  anotHer  was  soon  after  erected 

1641.  on  the  main  land  extending^  from  Newark  Bay,  which 
the  Dutch  called  Achter  Cul,  to  Ti^pan.  New  bowerie» 
were  established  in  every  directicm,.  Two  annual  fainir 
were  presently  set  up  at  New  Amsterdam,  the  one  for 
eattle,  and  the  other  for  hogs.  A  '^  fine  stone  tavern'' 
was  built ;  and,  through  the  zeal  of  Captain  De  VrieSi 
who  contrasted  the  New  England  meeting-houses  witti 
"the  mean  ham",  at  New  Amsterdam,  a  new  ston©' 

1642.  church  was  erected  withiu  the  inclosure  of  the  fort,  part- 
ly at  the  company's  expense  and  partly  by  subscription. 

The  settlement  at  Red  Hill,  which  the  English  caUeil 
New  Haven,  was  considered  by  the  Dutch  an  alormingp 
encroachment.  The  traders  at  the  House  of  Grood  Hope, 
CA  the  Connecticut,  surrounded  by  the  English  settlers^ 
at  Hartford,  were  not  only  confined  to  a  plot  of  thirfy 
acres,  beyond  which  they  wore  not  permitted  to  culti- 
vate,, but  by  a  variety  of  petty  annoyances  it  was  at- 
tempted to  drive  them  away  altogether.  Long  IslanA 
was  Clai^ned  as  the  property  of  Lord  Sterling,  and  loom 
agents  in  New  England  were  busy  in  making  grantsi 
One  Farrett,  a  Scotsman,  an  agent  of  Sterling's,  pre* 
sented  himself  at  New  Amsterdam,  claiming  the  wbolft 
of  Long  Island ;  but  he  was  driven  away,  followed  hy 
1640.  the  jeers  of  the  mob.  A  party  from  Lynn,  in  MasMb- 
chu3etts,  attempted  to  settle  toward  the  western  .eiid  at 
that  island,  under  one  of  Farrett's  grants.  They  pulled 
down  the  Dutch  arms  from  a  tree  to  which  they  were 
affixed,  and  carved  an  <<  tmhandsome  face"  in  their  stead. 
Taken  prii»)ners  by  a  4etachment  of  ]!>otch  soldiers  uQr 
der  Secretary  Van  TienhoviBn,  these  insolent  intrudeiB, 
after  apology  uid  promise  to  leave  the  Dutch  teiritoryv 
retired  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  a  sandy  and  bar- 
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ren  region,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Southamp*  chaptbk 
ion,  and  put  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Con-     ' 
neoticut.      Southold,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  settled  1641. 
by  another  Puritan  party,  associated  itself  with  the  col- 
ony of  New  Haven.     Kieft,  in  a  Latin  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  protested   against  English 
encroachments,  first  on  the  Connecticut,  then  at  Red 
Hill,  and  now  on  Long  Island.     Dudley,  in  reply,  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility  for  settlers  who  did  not  ao^ 
knowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  stop  the  encroachments 
of  the  English  by  purchasing  from  the  Indians  the  lands 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  Sound,  those  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  "  Archipelago,"  the  group  of 
little  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  River.  But  set- 
tlers from  Connecticut,  crossing  the  Housatonio,  had 
already  planted  the  towhs  of  Stratford  and  Fairfield. 
Another  party,  advancing  still  farther  west,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch,  established  them- 
selves at  Stamford,  Still  another  party  fixed  them- 
selves at  Greentvichj  ultimately  the  frontier  town  of  Con- 
necticut ;  but  these  last,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Gap- 
tain  Patrick,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Massachusetts, 
were  presently  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  1642. 
of  the  Dutch.  About  the  same  time,  Mespath  and  ^^^ 
Gravenzande,  now  Newtown  and  Gravesend,  on  Long 
Island,  and  Vredeland,  now  Westchester,  on  the  main,  Oct  S. 
were  occupied  by  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Massachu- 
setts, under  charters  of  settlement  from  the  Dutch.  So 
great,  indeed,  had  the  accession  of  English  inhabitants 
become,  as  to  make  the  appointment  of  an  English  secre- 
tary necessary,  an  office  conferred  upon  George  Baxter. 

Not  confining  their  encroachments  to  the  coasts  of 
Long  Island,  the  people  of  New  Haven  aspired  to  estab- 
L  Dd 
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CHAPTER  lish  a  trading-house,  and  to  found  a  settlement  up  the 
•  Delaware  Bay.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking 
1641.  some  fifty  families  sailed  from  New  Haven.  They  touoh- 
^^-  ed  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  informed  Kieft  of  their  in- 
tention, against  which  ho  protested  on  the  spot ;  but,  not 
heeding  this  protest,  they  proceeded  to  establish  them- 
selves, some  on  Delaware  Bay,  at  Hog  or  Salem  Creek, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
others  on  the  Schuylkill.  To  this  interference  with 
their  trade  the  Dutch  would  not  submit.  Two  sloope 
May.  were  dispatched  from  New  Netherland  to  break  up  this 
settlement,  an  enterprise  in  which  the  commander  of 
the  Swedish  fort  readily  joined.  This  Swedish  com- 
mander, "  a  very  furious  and  passionate  man,  demeaned 
himself,"  if  we  may  credit  the  New  England  account, 
"  as  if  he  had  neither  Christian  nor  moral  conscience." 
Under  false  pretenses,  he  got  Laraberton,  the  leader  of 
the  settlement,  into  his  power,  and  obliged  him  to  pay 
a  ransom.  The  rest  he  compelled  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Sweden.  As  Lamberton  persisted  in  trading  to  the 
South  River,  he  was  stopped  presently  after  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  compelled  to  give  an  account  of  his  fur 
trade  in  the  Delaware,  and  to  pay  duties  on  the  whole. 
This  proceeding  gave  very  great  offense  at  New  Haven. 
Meanwhile,  the  quarrel  with  Connecticut  had  gone  so 
far  that  Kieft  proclaimed  a  non-intercourse  with  that 
colony.  '  ^ 

While  thus  in  controversy  with  their  English  neigh- 
bors, the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  became  involved 
also  in  hostilities  with  the  Indians.  Fire-arms  were 
jfreely  sold  to  the  Mohawks  by  the  colonists  of  Rensse- 
laerswyk,  who  thus  became  more  than  ever  the  terror  of 
their  enemies ;  but  Kieft  would  allow  none  to  be  sold  to 
the  Indians  about  New  Amsterdam,  upon  whom,  much 
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to  their  disgust,  he  even  undertook  to  levy  a  tribute,  chapter 


The  Raritans,  a  tribe  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson, . 
were  accused  of  having  attacked  a  Dutch  bark  with  de-  1640. 
sign  to  rob  it.     They  were  also  suspected,  fialsely  it    ^^^^' 
would  seem,  of  stealing  hogs  from  Staten  Island.     On 
these  grounds,  an  expedition  wad  sent  against  them,  their 
crops  were  ravaged,- and,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  Van 
Tienhoven,  the  leader,  several  warriors  were  barbarously 
killed.     The  Raritans  amused  the   director  with  pro-  1641. 
posals    of  peace,  but  took   the   opportunity   to   attack    ^^^^' 
Staten  Island,  where  they  killed  four  of  De  Vries's  serv- 
ants,  and  burned  his  buildings.     Kieft  persuaded  some 
of  the  neighboring  tribes  to  assist  him,  by  offering  ten 
fathoms  of  wampum   for   the   head   of  every  Raritan. 
That  tribe  was  soon  induced  to  make  peace ;  but,  mean- 
while, a  new  quarrel  had  broken  out. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  servants  of  Director  Minuets 
had  murdered  an  Indian  warrior,  upon  whose  infant  neph- 
ew, according  to  the  notions  of  the  Indians,  the  duty  de- 
volved of  revenging  his  uncle's  death.  The  nephew, 
now  grown  up,  had  performed  that  duty  by  killing  an 
inoffensive  old  Dutchman.  The  murderer  was  demanded, 
but  his  tribe,  who  dwelt  up  the  Hudson  about  Tappan, 
refused  to  give  him  up,  on  the  ground  that,  in  revenging 
his  uncle's  death,  he  had  only  done  what  he  ought. 

The  director  presently  summoned  a  meeting  of  mas-  Aug.  38. 
ters  of  boweries  and  heads  of  families  to  consult  what 
should  be  done.  As  the  harvest  was  not  yet  gathered, 
they  advised  to  protract  matters  by  again  demanding 
the  murderer,  but,  meanwhile,  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
pedition. To  assist  in  these  preparations,  a  board  of 
"  Twelve  Men"  was  appointed  by  the  commonalty.  This 
popular  board  presently  turned  their  attention  to  civil  af-  1642. 
fairs.     Kieft's  council  consisted  only  of  himself  and  La  ''""  ^^ 
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oflAPTER  Montaigne,  a  Huguenot  gentleman,  Kieft  having  two 
votes.     The  Twelve  Men  desired  that  the  number  of 

1642.  counselors  might  be  increased  to  five ;  they  asked  local 
magistrates  for  the  villages ;  and  offered  several  other 
suggestions,   to  which  the  director   at  first  seemed  to 

Feb.  18.  lend  a  favorable  ear,  but  he  soon  issued  a  proclamation, 
forbidding  the  board,  "  on  pain  of  corporeal  punishment," 
to  meet  again  without  his  express  permission,  such 
meetings  "  tending  to  the  serious  injury  both  of  the 
country  and  our  authority."     Eighty  men  were  sent 

March,  against  the  hostile  Indians  under  Van  Dyck,  ensign  in 
the  company's  service;  but  the  guide  missed  his  way, 
the  commander  lost  his  temper,  and  the  men  returned 
without  meeting  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  however, 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  asked  for  peace,  promising  to 
give  up  the  murderer ;  but  this  promise  they  never  ful- 
filled. 

A  new  difficulty  presently  arose.  One  of  the  Hack- 
ensacks,  a  tribe  on  the  Hudson  opposite  Manhattan,  had 
been  made  drunk  by  some  colonists,  and  then  robbed. 
In  revenge,  he  killed  two  Dutchmen.  The  chiefs  offered 
wampum  by  way  of  atonement,  remonstrating,  at  the 
same  time,  against  th6  practice  of  selling  brandy  to  their 
people,  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  present  difficulty. 
Kieft,  like  Massachusetts  in  the  case  of  the  Peqiiods, 
would  be  content  with  nothing  but  blood.     While  this 

1643.  dispute  was  still  pending,  the  Mohawks  attacked  the 
^®^*     late  hostile  tribe  about  Tappan.     They  fled  for  refuge  to 

the  Dutch,  who  took  pity  on  them,  and  gave  them  food ; 
and  they  spon  scattered  in  various  directions,  the  greater 
part  joining  the  Hackensacks.  There  had  been  all  along 
at  New  Amsterdam  a  peace  party ,^headed  by  De  Vries, 
who  counseled  patience  and  forbearance,  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  In- 
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dians ;  and  a  war  party,  ied  by  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven,  chaptvil 
restless,  passionate,  and  eager  for  blood.  At  a  Shrove-  . 
tide  feast,  warm  with  wine,  Kieft  was  persuaded  by  1643- 
some  leaders  of  the  more  violent  party  to  improve  the 
present  opportunity  to  punish  the  Indians  so  lately  en« 
tertained  at  New  Amsterdam  for  not  having  fulfilled 
their  former  promise  to  give  up  the  murderer.  In  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Bogardus,  La  Montaigne,  and  De 
Vries,  two  companies  were  fitted  out>  one  of  soldiers, 
under  Sergeant  Rodolf,  the  other  of  volunteers,  headed 
by  a  chief '  instigator  of  the  expedition,  one  of  the  late 
Twelve  Men,  Maryn  Adriaensen,  once  a  freebooter  in 
the  West  Indies.  There  were  two  encampments  of  the 
Indians,  against  which  these  two'  companies  proceeded,  Feb.  36. 
"in  full  confidence,"  so  their  commission  says,  "that 
God  would  crown  their  resolution  with  success."  The 
Indians,  taken  utterly  by  surprise,  and  supposing  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  formidable  Mohawks,  hardly 
made  any  resistance.  De  Vries  tells  us,  in  his  Voyages, 
that,  being  that  night  at  the  director's  house,  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  sounding  across 
the  icy  river.  Warriors,  old  men,  women,  and  children 
were  slain  without  mercy,  to  the  number  of  eighty  or 
more.  Babes,  fastened  to  the  pieces  of  bark  which  the 
Indian  women  use  as  cradles,  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  the  miserable  mothers,  who  plunged  in  after 
them,  prevented  by  the  Dutch  party  from  relanding, 
perished  with  their  infants.  The  wounded  who  remain- 
ed alive  the  next  morning  were  killed  in  cold  blood,  or 
thrown  into  the  river.  Thirty,  however,  were  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  ,the  next  day  to  New  Amsterdam, 
along  with  the  heads  of  several  others. 

Some  inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  with  a  like  mad  ap- 
petite for  blood,  asked  permission  to  attack  their  Indian 
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CHAPTER  neighbors.     These  Indians  had  always  been  good  friends 

of  the  Dutch,  and  Kieft  refused  permission;  but  advant- 

1643,  age  was  taken  of  some  ambiguity  in  his  answer,  and  an 

expedition  was  soon  sent  to  plunder  their  corn,  in  the 

course  of  which  two  Indians  were  slain. 

Roused  by  these  injuries,  eleven  petty  tribes,  some  on 
the  main  land,  and  the  others  on  Long  Island,  united  to 
make  war  on  the  Dutch,  whose  scattered  boweries  now 
extended  thirty  miles  to  the  east,  twenty  miles  north,  and 
as  far  south  from  New  Amsterdam.  The  houses  were 
burned,  the  cattle  killed,  the  men  slain,  and  several  women 
and  children  made  prisoners.  The  Indians,  partially 
supplied  with  fire-arms,  and  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  rage  and  fury,  were  truly  formidable.  The  ter- 
rified and  ruined  colonists  fled  on  all  sides  into  New  Am- 

Mareh  1.  sterdam.  Roger  Williams  was  there  on  his  first  voyage 
to  England.  "  Mine  eyes  saw  the  flames  of  their  towns," 
he  writes,  "  the  frights  and  hurries  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  present  removal  of  all  that  could  to 

March  4.  Holland."  A  fast  was  proclaimed.  The  director,  as- 
sailed with  reproaches  and  in  danger  of  being  deposed, 
was  obliged  to  take  all  the  settlers  into  the  company's 
service  for  two  months.  Adriaensen  the  freebooter,  lead^ 
er  of  the  volunteers  in  the  first  attack  on  the  Indians, 
attempted  an  unsuccessful  expedition,  during  which  he 
had  the  mortification  to  see  his  own  bowery  ruined. 
Finding  himself,  on  his  return,  stigmatized  as  a  murder- 
er for  having  instigated  the  massacre  at  Hackensack,  in 

March  21.  a  violent  fit  of  passion  he  attacked  Kieft,  pistol  and  cutlass 
in  hand.  But  he  was  disarmed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  his  partisans  to  release  him,  was  presently  sent 
prisoner  to  Holland. 

The  Indians,  satiated  with  revenge,  soon  made  ad- 
vances toward  a  reconciliation,  which  the  Dutch  eager- 
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ly  met.     De  Vries  proceeded  to  Rockaway,  where  an  in-  chapter 

terview  was  had  with  one  of  the  principal  hostile  chiefs 

He  was  persuaded,  with  several  of  his  warriors,  to  visit  1643. 
New  Amsterdam,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  speedily  ^*'*^**  *^ 
arranged.     A  month  after,  the  Hackensacks  and  other  April  22. 
tribes  on  the  river  came  into  the  same  arrangements 
But  the  presents  given  were  not  satisfactory,  and  they 
went  away  in  no  very  good  humor. 

Shortly  after  this  pacification,  Kieft  wrote  to  the  Com*  July, 
missioners  for  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  recent  union.  He  complained, 
however,  of  certain  misrepresentations  lately  made  to  the 
Dutch  embassador  in  London  by  Lord  Say  and  Hugh 
Peters,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  and  he  desired  to  know 
whether  the  commissioners  intended  to  uphold  the  people 
of  Connecticut  in  their  *<  insufferable  wrongs,"  especially 
their  treatment  of  the  Dutch  residents  at  the  fort  of  Good 
Hope.  The  commissioners,  at  their  next  meeting,  sent  Sept 
back,  in  reply,  a  whole  l)atch  of  complaints  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  to  which  Kieft  rejoined,  vin- 
dicating the  Dutch  title  to  the  shores  of  the  Sound. 

While  the  director  was  engaged  in  this  controversy. 
New  Amsterdam  was  visited  by  Sir  Edmund  Plowden, 
whose  grant  of  New  Albion  has  been  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer chapter.  But  the  «'  Albion  knights,"  as  they  were 
called  in  the  charter,  had  no  means  to  enforce  their  pre- 
tensious,  and  the  earl-palatine  presently  retired  to  Vir- 
ginia, without  any  attempt  at  the  conversion  of  the  twen- 
ty-three kings  of  Charles  or  Delaware  River,  set  forth 
in  the  patent  as  the  great  object  of  the  grant. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  war  broke  out  anew.  A  tribe 
on  the  Hudson,  north  of  the  Highlands,  which  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  former  war,  attacked  and  plundered  a 
Dutch  canoe  coming  from  Fort  Orange,  laden  with  furs. 
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CHAPTER  The  frontier  boweries  were  again  assailed  by  a  new  coh- 
irifi. 

federacy  of  seven  tribes,  some  of  them  inhabitants  of  the 

1643.  main  land  and  others  of  Loi^  Island.  The  colony  of 
Achter  Cul,  behind  Newark  Bay,  was  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians and  completely  ruined.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Oct.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  slain,  with  all  of  her  family,  except 
a  little  daughter  taken  prisoner.  The  Lady  Moody's 
settlement  at  Gravesend  was  also  attacked  ;  but  she  had 
a  guard  of  forty  men,  who  repulsed  the  Indians. 

In  this  emergency  the  commonalty  had  again  been 

Sept  13.  resorted  to.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  called 
by  the  director,  and  a  board  of  <<  Eight  Men"  appointed 
to  aid  and  advise  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  To  pre- 
vent the  English  settlers  from  leaving  the  province,  fifty 
or  more  were  taken  into  the  company's  pay,  the  com- 
monalty having  agreed  to  meet  a  third  of  the  expense. 
Underbill,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Pequod  war,  whose 
former  residence  in  Holland  had  made  him  familiar  with 
the  Dutch  language,  and  who  had  lately  removed  to 
Stamford,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Dutch  soldiers. 
Application  was  also  made  at  New  Haven,  through  Un- 
derbill and  AUerton,  a  New  England  merchant  much 
employed  in  trade  with  New  Netherland,  for  an  auxiliary 
force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  ; .  but  the  people  of  that 
oolony  had  not  forgotten  their  expulsion  from  the  Dela- 
ware ;  they  doubted,  also,  the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  and, 
on  that  ground,  refused  their  aid.     The  *<  Eight  Men," 

Oct.  84.  in  an  appeal  to  Holland,  give  an  affecting  account  of 
ihe  wretched  condition  of  the  colony.  The  inhabitants, 
driven  from  their  boweries,  of  which  only  three  remain- 
ed on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  were  mostly  clustered 
in  straw  huts  about  a  ruinous  and  hardly  tenable  fort, 
themselves  short  of  provisions,  and  their  cattle  in  danger 
of  starving.     A  palisade,  kept  up  for  the  next  fifty  years, 
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where  Wall-street  now  runs,  was.  presently  erected  as  a  chapter 

protection  for  New  Amsterdam.  ,  

'  Several  expeditions  against  the  Indians  were  mean-  1643. 
.while  undertaken.  Counselor  La  M ontaigner,  with  a  force  ^^' 
of  three  companies,  Dutch  burghers  under  Captain  Kuy- 
ter,  English  colonists  under  Lieutenant  Baxter,  and  Dutch 
soldiers  under  Sergeant  Cock,  crossed  to  Staten  Island. 
The  Indians  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  their  village  was 
burned,  and  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn  were  de- 
stroyed. The  same  party  proceeded  soon  after  in  three 
yachts  against  the  Indians  near  Stamford,  who  had  com- 
mitted great  ravages.  They  landed  at  Greenwich,  and 
marched  all  night  through  the  snow,  but  found  no  enemy. 
Having  returned  in  no  good  humor  to  Stamford,  one  of  1644. 
the  Dutchmen  got  into  an  altercation,  of  a  Sunday  after-  ^^^'  * 
noon,  at  Underbill's  house,  with  Captain  Patrick,  the 
founder  of  Greenwich,  at  whose  suggestion  chiefly  the 
expedition  had  been  undertaken.  Patrick  resented  a 
charge  of  treachery  by  spitting  in  the  Dutchman's  face. 
The  Dutchman  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  This  Patrick,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  accom- 
panied Winthrop  in  the  migration  to  Massachusetts,  and 
had  been  employed,  along  with  Underbill,  to  teach  mili- 
tary discipline.  *<He  was  made  a  freeman,"  Winthrop 
tells  us,  "  and  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  at  Water- 
town  ;  but,  being  proud  and  othervrise  vicious,  he  was  left 
of  God  to  a  profligate  life,  which  brought  him  at  last  to 
destruction  by  the  hand  of  one  of  that  people  from  whom 
he  sought  protection  after  he  had  fled  from  the  yoke  of 
Christ  in  the  Massachusetts,  the  strictness  of  whose  dis- 
cipline he  would  neither  bear  in  the  church  nor  yet  in 
the  country." 

The  expedition,  however,  was  not  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Four  of  the  Stamford  people  volunteered  to  hunt  up  the 
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OHAPTER  Indians,  ^nd,  under  their  guidance,  some  five-and-twenty 


XUL 


.  of  the  boldest  of  the  party  surprised  a, small  Indian  village, 
1644.  killed  several  women,  and  made  prisoners  of  an  old  man, 
two  women,  and  some  children.  The  Indian  prisoner,  to 
earn  favor,  offered  to  show  the  way  to  the  forts  of  the 
Tappan  Indians;  and  Baxter  and  Cook,  with  sixty-five 
men,  were  presently  sent  on  an  expedition  thither.  They 
found  the  Indian  castles  strong  and  well  adapted  for  de- 
fense, nine  feet  high,  studded  with  port-holes,  and  built 
of  five-inch  timbers,  bound  with  heavy  beams.  But  the 
Indians  were  gone,  and  the  forts  were  empty.  The  in- 
vaders marched  some  forty  miles  into  the  country,  kill- 
ed an  Indian  or  two,  took  prisoners  some  women  and 
children,  destroyed  a  little  corn,  set  fire  to  the  forts,  and 
returned  to  New  Amsterdam. 

Another  expedition  was  directed  against  a  tribe  on 
Long  Island,  hitherto  esteemed  friendly,  but  recently  ac- 
cused of  secret  hostilities.  The  Dutch  had  given  the 
name  of  Hemstede  to  the  district  inhabited  by  this  tribe. 
La  Montaigne  sailed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
Dutch  soldiers  under  Cock,  English  led  by  Underbill, 
and  burghers  under  Pietersen.  Underbill,  with  eight- 
een men,  marched  against  the  smaller  village,  and  La 
Mpntaigne,  with  the  main  body,  against  tlie  other.  Both 
parties  were  completely  successful.  They  took  the  vil- 
lages by  surprise,  and,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  killed 
and  three  wounded,  slew  upward  of  a  hundred  In(]ians. 
But  the  victory  was  disgraced  by  atrocious  cruelties 
on  two  Indian  prisoners^  hacked  to  pieces  with  knives 
in  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Captain  Underbill  having  been  sent  to  Stamford  to  re- 

oonnoiter,  was  presently  dispatched,  with  Ensign  Van 

Feb.     Dyck  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  in  three  yachts, 

upon  a  new  enterprise  against  the  Indians  in  that  neigh- 
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borhood.     He  landed  at  Greenwioh,  and,  after  a  tedious  chapter 

XIIL 

march  in  the  snow,  crossing  on  the  way  a  rocky  hill,  and  ' 
fording  two  rivers,  silently  approached'  the  Indian  village  1644. 
by  moonlight.  It  was  situate  behind  a  mountain,  which 
sheltered  it  from  the  north  winds,  and  contained  three 
rows  or  streets  of  wigwams.  A  large  number  of  Indians, 
assembled  to  celebrate  some  festival,  made  a  desperate 
resistance  J  but,  after  an  hour's  fighting,  during  which 
many  Indians  were  slain,  the  village  was  set  on  fire,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  the  Pequod  massacre  were  renewed. 
It  was  said  that  five  hundred  perished  in  the  battle  or 
the  flames.  Large  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  victors 
slept  on  the  field.  Fifteen  had  been  wounded,  but  none 
killed.  They  reached  Stamford  the  next  day  at  noon, 
where  they  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  English  set- 
tlers, and,  two  days  after,  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam, 
where  a  public  thanksgiving  was  ordered. 

Some  of  the  hostile  tribes  now  asked  for  peace,  but 
others  still  continued  the  war.  The  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  made  bankrupt  by  the  expenses  of  military 
operations  in  the  Brazils,  was  quite  unable  to  afford  any 
assistance,  and  a  bill  for  2622  gilders,  $1045,  drawn 
upon  it  by  the  director,  which  some  of  the  New  En- 
gland traders  at  Manhattan  had  cashed,  came  back  pro- 
tested. The  director  imposed  an  excise  duty  on  wine,  June  21. 
beer,  brandy,  and  beaver.  Though  no  aid  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Holland,  unexpected  but  opp<^tune  assist- 
ance arrived  from  Curagoa,  in  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  soldiers  lately  expelled  from  Brazil,  where  the  Por- 
tuguese had  risen  against  the  Dutch.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cura^oa,  who  did  not  need,  and  had  no  means  to  main- 
tain these  soldiers,  sent  them  ta  New  Amsterdam  ;  and  July, 
their  arrival  enabled  Kieft  to  dismiss,  but  "  in  the  most 
civil  manner,"  the  English  auxiliaries  hitherto  employed. 
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CHAPTER  These  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the 

XUL 

excise  duties  were  continued  to  provide  them  with  cloth- 

1644.  ing.  The  Eight  Men  denied  the  right  to  levy  these 
Aug. 4.  taxes,  and  the. brewers  resisted;  bpit  Kieft  insisted  on 
Oct.  88.  payment.     Presently  the  Eight  Men  appealed  to  Hoi- 

land  in  a  protest  complaining  in  emphatic  terms  of 
Kieft's  conduct  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war. 
The  inhabitants  also  expressed  their  opinions  with  much 
fireedpm,  and  the  shout-fiscal  at  New  Amsterdam  soon 
had  his  hands  full  of  prosecutions  for  defiamation  of  the 
director's  character. 

A  part  of  the  English  settlers  at  Stamford  sought 

safety  from  the  Indians  by  crossing  to  Long  Island,  where 

they  commenced  a  settlement  at  Hempstead,  under  a 

Not.  16.  Dutch  patent,  on  the  lands  of  the.  lately-exterminated 

1645.  tribe.     The  next  spring  some  friendly  Indians  were  taken 
^^^'    into  the  Dutch  service,  and  Kieft,  having  paid  a  visit  to 

Fort  Orange,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  MohawJjs, 
by  the  terror  of  whose  name  the  other  hostile  tribes  were 

Aag.  30.  induced  to  agree  to  a  firm  peace.  In  case  of  future  dif- 
ficulties, application  was  to  be  made  for  redress  by  the 
Indians  to  the  Dutch  director,  and  by  the  oolonists  to  the 
Indian  sachems.  No  Indian  was  to  approach  Manhattan 
armed,  nor  were  armed  colonists  to  visit  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, unless  conducted  thither  by  some  Indian.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  captive  daughter  was  to  be  given  up  on 
ransom.  The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  assembled 
citizens  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving was  ordered.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  peace 
to  obtain  some  additional  cessions  on  Long  Island,  and 

Oct.  16.  Vlissengen,  novt  Flushing,  was  granted  to  a  company 
of  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Massachusetts. 

Rensselaerswyk,  the  only  portion  of  the  province  which 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  this  war,  had  received,  two  or 
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three  years  before,  an  accession  of  settlers^  among  them  CHAPmn 
John  Megalapolensis,  a  <^  pious  and  well-learned  minis, 
ter,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  extant  ac-  1642. 
count  of  the  Mohawks.  Under  the  guns  of  the  Fort 
Aurania,  but  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patroon,  a 
little  village  had  sprung  up  near  the  bend  of  the  river, 
and  hence  familiarly  known  among  the  inhabitants  as 
the  Fui/k,  or  Beversfui/k,  but  oflScially  as  Beverswyk, 
the  present  Albany.  Here  a  church  had  been  built,  and 
here  resided  Van  Cuyler,  the  president-commissary  ;  also 
Van  der  Donck,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
shout- fiscal  of  the  colony,  and  author  of  a  Description 
of  New  Netherland. 

Very  jealous  of  his  feudal  jurisdiction,  aspiring,  in 
fact,  to  a  substantial  independence,  the  patroon  would 
grant  no  lands  unless  the  settlers  would  agree  to  re- 
nounce their  right  of  appeal  to  the  authorities  at  New 
Amsterdam.  He  was  equally  jealous  of  his  monopoly  of 
importation  ;  but  Van  der  Donck,  unwilling  to  be  esteem- 
ed  "  the  worst  man  in  the  colony,"  especially  "  as  his 
term  of  office  was  short,"  was  rather  backward  in  en- 
forcing the  severe  laws  against  irregular  trade.  This 
lukewarmness  produced  a  violent  quarrel  between  hinl 
and  the  zealous  Van  Cuyler.  Van  der  Donck  was  even 
accused  of  secretly  fomenting  among  the  inhabitants  a 
spirit  of  discontent  against  these  regulations,  represented 
"as  an  attempt  to  steal  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths" 
— a  discontent  which  showed  itself  not  only  in  a  pro- 
test against  Van  Cuyler,  signed  «  in  a  circle,"  but  even 
in  violent  threats  against  that' faithful  officer's  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions.  Van  Cuyler  was  in- 
formed that  a  party  of  Mohawk  warriors,  returning  suc- 
cessful from  an  inroad  into  Canada,  had  brought  with 
them  several  French  prisoners.    France  and  Holland  were 
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CHAPTER  allies,  and  Van  Cuyler,  in  hopes  to. ransom  these  prison- 
ersy  made  a  journey  into  the  Mohawk  country,  the  beauty 

1642.  of  which  he  greatly  admired.  He  was  received  with 
August,  ixiuch  kindness,  and  feasted  on  wild  turkey  ;  but  the  Mo- 
hawks could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  their  prison- 
ers, the  principal  of  whom  was  Father  Jogues,  a  zeal- 
ous Jesuit  missionary.  They  j)romised,  however,  to 
spare  their  lives,  and  twelve  Indians  escorted  Van  Cuy- 
ler back  to  Beverswyk. 

1643.  The  next  year,  on  one  of  their  trading  expeditions  to 
^^J'    Fort  Orange,  the  Indians  brought  their  prisoned  with 

them.  While  there,  news  was  received  of  a  repulse 
which  the  Mohawks  had  suffered  in  Canada.  It  was 
believed  that,  on  his  return  to  the  Mohawk  country, 
Jogues  would  certainly  be  burned,  and  the  Dutch  com- 
mandant advised  his  escape,  and  offered  to  assist  in  it. 
After  many  contrivances  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
Indians,  he  was  concealed  in  the  hold  of  a  sloop,  but  was 
almost  stifled  with  bad  air.  The  Mohawks,  greatly  en- 
raged, threatened  vengeance,  but  were  induced  at  last  to 
accept  a  ransom.  Sent  to  New  Amsterdam,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Kieft,  the  rescued  missionary  was 
presently  furnished  with  a  passage  to  Holland.     The  next 

1644.  year  similar  good  offices  were  performed  toward  Father 
Bressani,  another  Jesuit  missionary  captured  by  the  Mo- 
hav^ks. 

As  security  against  interloping  traders,  a  fort  and  trad- 
ing house  were  built  on  a  precipitous  little  islet  in  the 
Hudson,  eight  or  ten  acres  in  extent,  called  Bear's,  now 
Rensselaer's  Island,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
colony.  Watch-master  Coorn,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  fort  was  intrusted,  was  directed  to  demand  of  all  ves- 
sels passing  a  toll  of  five  gilders,  and  the  lowering  of 
their  flags,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  staple  right  of 
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Rensselaerswyk.     Skipper   Lookermans,   of  the   yacht  chapter 

Good  Hope,  on  a  voyage  to  Fort  Orange,  being  hailed !_ 

and  ordered  to  lower  his  colors,  replied  scornfully,  with  1644. 
an  oath,  that  he  would  strike  his  flag  for  nobody  "  save  ^^^^  ^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  high  and  mighty  lords 
his  masters."  Thereupon  Coorn  let  fly  at  him  divers 
shots,  one  of  which  perforated"  the  "princely  flag"  of  their 
high  mightinesses  the  States-General,  which  the  intrepid 
skipper  held  in  his  hands  the  while,  raised  just  above  his 
head.  Van  der  Huygens,  shout-fiscal  of  New  Nether- 
land,  avenged  this  insult  by  a  prosecution  against  Coorn, 
who  was  condemned  in  damages.  A  protest  was  also 
entered  against  the  fort  on  Bear's  Island.  But  the  pa- 
troon  was  not  inclined  to  relinquish  any  of  his  claims, 
and  Coorn's  zeal  was  presently  rewarded  by  promotion  to 
the  office  of  shout-fiscal,  in  Van  der  Donck's  place. 

The  settlements  about  New  Amsterdam,  almost  ruin- 
ed by  the  late  war,  could  hardly  muster  a  hundred  men. 
Of  thirty  flourishing  boweries,  but  five  or  six  reipained. 
The  complaints  against  Kieft,  and  the  disastrous  condi- 
tion of  the  colony,  caused  much  discussion  among  the 
directors  of  the  West  India  Company.  It  appeared,  in- 
deed, from  a  statement  of  accounts,  that  N.ew  Nether- 
land,  up  to  this  time,  had  cost  the  company  more  than  1638. 
half  a  million  of  gilders,  $200,000,  over  and  above  all 
receipts. 

Kieft  had  flattered  himself  that  the  little  Swedish  colo- 
ny on  the  Delaware  would  be  broken  up  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  it  was  in 
some  danger.     But  soon  Qu6eu  Christina  appropriated  1642. 
a  liberal  sum  for  its  benefit,  and  John  Printz,  lieutenant  -^^'^K'*®^- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  was  sent  out  as  governor,  with  a  com-  1643. 
pany  of  soldiers  and  a  number  of  settlers.     Toward  the 
Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau,  unless  molested  by  them,  he  was 
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CHAPTER  to  observe  friendly  conduct.     He  was  to  treat  the  na- 

XiU. 

tives  with  "great  kindness  and  humanity,"  and  not  to 
1643.  allow  any  violence  or  injustice ;  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  secure  their  good  will  and  at- 
tachment by  underselling  the  Dutch  and  English  traders. 
But  the  trade  in  furs  was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
Swedish  Company's  agents.  He  was  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  sheep  and  cattle;  to  find  out  if  silk  and  wine 
oould  be  produced ;  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  salt 
from  sea  water ;  and  to  explore  the  mineralogy  of  the 
country.  Oak  wood  and  walnuts  were  to  be  sent  home 
as  ballast,  the  nuts  to  see  if  they  would  not  produce  oil. 
The  colony  was  to  be  governed  according  to  *<  the  ,law8, 
customs,  and  usages  of  Sweden."  Punishments  were 
not  to  be  inflicted  except  according  to  "  ordinances  and 
legal  forms,"  and  by  the  advice  of  the  "  most  prudent 
assessors  of  justice"  to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants. 
Especially  was  he  enjoined  "  to  render  to  Almighty  God 
the  true  worship  which  is  his  due,  according  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  the  Council  of  Upsal,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Swedish  Church ;"  looking  well  after  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  and  taking  care  that 
**  a  good  ecclesiastical  discipline"  be  maintained.  Some 
Dutch  farmers  had  established  a  little  settlement  under 
the  Swedish  jurisdiction,  some  twenty  miles  below  Chris- 
tina.  Printz  was  authorized,  if  he  deemed  it  expedient, 
to  remove  them  to  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  but  was 
specially  instructed  to  respect  their  rights,  and  to  allow 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

The  new  governor  established  his  residence  in  a  fort 
of  hemlock  logs,  at  Tinicum,  or  N^w  Gottenburg,  an  isl- 
and eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  SobnyU 
kill.     He  built  at  the  mouth  of  Salem  Creek,  the  site 
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of  the  recent  New  Haven  settlement,   bi'oken  up  just  chapter 


xiu. 


before  his  arrival,  another  fort,  called  Elsenbergy  which . 
mounted  ^ix  or  eight  twelve  pounders,  and  commanded  1643. 
the  channel  of  the  river.  All  vessels  passing  were  re- 
quired to  lower  their  flags  and  i^ubmit  to  an  examination. 
Christina^  nefir  the  present  sitq  of  Wilmington,  the  chief 
Swedish  fort  and  trading  post,  was  well  stored  with  mer^ 
chandise  for  the  Indian  trade.  Still  another  post,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  directly  in  front  of  the  Dutch 
fort  of  Beversreede,  cut  off  the  Dutch  from  the  Indian 
trade  in  that  quarter.  Fort  Nassau,  near  by,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  chief  Dutch  station  on 
the  Delaware,  was  but  ill  supplied  with  goods,  and  the 
larger  share  of  the  trade  fell  presently  into  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes.  Some  tobacco  plantations  were  also  estab- 
lished, cultivated  by  indented  servants  and  transported 
criminals. 

The  Swedish  colony  was  so  successful  as  soon  to  be 
able  to  send  home  two  vessels  loaded  with  tobacco  and 
beaver.  Owing  to  the  war  between  Denmark  and  Swe-  1644.. 
Jen,  these  vessels  were  obliged  to  put  into  a  Dutch 
port,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  immediately 
claimed  the  per  centage  on  their  cargoes,  payable,  as  re- 
cognitions, by  all  vessels  trading  to  New  Netherland. 
An  angry  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Swedish 
embassador  and  the  Dutch  government.  The  claim  of 
duties  was  at  length  abandoned,  but  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Swedes  was  care- 
fully  avoided. 

Printz  built  a  church  at  New  Gottenburg,  and,  in  con- 
formity to  his  instructions,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  wor- 
ship was  regularly  established  there,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  John  Campanius  as  minister. 

To  the  remonstrances  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
I.  E  E 
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CHAPTER  United  Colcmics  of  New  England  against  the  expulsion 

from  the  Delaware  of  the  New  Haven  settlers,.  Printz  re- 

1644.  turned  a  respectful  answer.  But  the  Swedes  and  Dutch, 
though  they  did  not  agree  among  themselves,  still  com- 
bined to  exclude  the  Now  England  traders.  A  vessel, 
fitted  out  by  a  Boston  company,  entered  the  Delaware  to 
ascend  in  search  of  the  great  interior  lakes,  of  which  the 
English  had  heard  some  rumor,  and  whence  the  chief 
supply  of  beaver  was  said  to  come.  Though  provided 
with  letters  and  a  commission  from  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, this  vessel  was  closely  followed  by  two  pin- 
naces, one  Dutch,  the  other  Swedish,  was  forbidden  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  the 
Swedish  fort. 
1646.  The  Dutch  themselves  were  soon  threatened  with  a 
similar  exclusion.  They  were  forbidden  to  trade  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  or  to  attempt  any  settlement 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware.  The  Dutch  who 
visited  Printz's  head-quarters  were  overwhelmed  with 
profane  abuse.  Nor  did  it  always  end  there,  for  they 
often  returned  "  bloody  and  bruised." 

Excluded  from  the  Delaware,  the  New  Englanders 
pressed  their  encroachments  toward  the  Hudson.  High 
up  the  Housatonic,  near  a  hundred  miles  in  the  interior, 
the  people  of  New  Haven  established  a  trading  post,  with 
the  design,  as  the  Dutch  alleged,  of  drawing  off  the  In- 
dian trade  from  Fort  Orange.  The  post  of  Good  Hope,  on 
the  Connecticut,  was  still  exposed  to  constant  annoyances. 
The  people  of  Connecticut  complained  of  it  as  a  refuge 
Sept.  for  runaway  servants  and  culprits  ;  and  in  an  angry  cor- 
respondence between  Kieft  and  the  New  England  Com- 
missioners, all  the  did  points  of  quarrel  were  revived  and 
reviewed. 

Kieft  meanwhile  became  more  and  more  unpopular. 
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.  Among  other  strtetches  of  authority  which  made  tho  peo-  chapter 


xm. 


pie  of  New  Netherland  complain  that  <<  under  a  king . 
they  could  not  be  worse  treated,"  he  had  denied  the  1Q46. 
right  of  appeal  from  his  deoisioiis  to  the  authorities  in 
Holland.  Doughty,  the  Anabaptist  minister  of  Mespath, 
on  Long  Island,  haying  claimed  an  appeal  in  a  case  con- 
cerning his  right  to  the  lands  of  that  village,  was  finod 
twenty-five  gilders  and  imprisoned  twenty-four  hours  for 
his  presumption.  Van  Hardinburg,  a  merchant  of  New 
Amsterdam,  presuming  in  the  like  way,  was  subjected 
to  a  similar  penalty.  This  raised  a  great  clamor ;  and 
even  a  new  batch  of  prosecutions  for  libel  could  not  pro- 
tect the  unpopular  director  from  being  called  by  very  hard 
names,  and  threatened  with  still  rougher  usage  whenever 
he  should  lose  the  protection  of  his  ofEce.  He  became 
involved  in  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  Bogardus,  the 
minister,  whom  he  accused  of  drunkenness  in  the  pulpit. 
Bogardus  retorted  from  that  very  pulpit  "  in  the  most 
brutal  manner,"  and  followed  up  the  controversy  with 
the  greater  zeal  when  the  recall  of  Kieft  became  present- 
ly known. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  loud  complaints 
against  Kieft,  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company 
had  resolved  to  intrust  the  government  of  New  Nether- 
land to  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  the  governor  of  Cura^oa, 
whom  a  wound,  received  at  the  siege  of  St.  Martin's, 
then  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  had  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Holland.  He  was  appointed  Director-general 
of  New  Netherland,  still  retaining  a  nominal  authori- 
ty over  the  distant  islands  of  Cura^oa,  Aruba,  and  Bon 
Air,  which  were  to  be  governed  by  a  vice  director.  It 
was  resolved,  also,  to  remove  the  remaining  restric- 
tions oil  the  trade  of  New  Netherland,  by  throwing 
open  the  right  of  imports  and  exports  to  free  oompeti- 
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CHAPTER  tion ;  but  New.  Amsterdam  still  remained  the  sold  port 

of  entry. 

1647*  The  tragical  circumstaEiGes  of  Kieft's  death  were  es- 
teemed by  Winthrop,  who,  doubtless,  expressed  the  opin- 
iou  of  his  fellow-colonists,  as  exhibiting  "  an  observable 
hand  of  God",  in  favor  of  "  his  poor  people  of  New  En- 
gland,", and  plain  marks  of  <^  divine  displeasure  toward 
such  as  have  opposed  and  injured  them."  Kieft  sailed 
.  in  a  ship  richly  laden  with  furs,  to  the  value,  it  was 
said,  of  near  $100,000.  But,  in  consequence  of  having 
two  Jonahs  on  board — so,  at  least,  Winthrop  thought — 
fugitives  from  New  England  justice,  who  had  sought 
refuge  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  whom  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities had  refused  to  deliver  up,  the  ship  was  cast 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  Kieft  and  some  eighty 
others  perished — an  event  "  sadlyvto  be  lamented,"  as 
Winthrop  admits,  "  on  account  of  the  calamity,"  but 
which  he  relates,  nevertheless,  with  very  evident  zest^ 
a3  a  palp£Lble  judgment  on  New  England's  enemies. 
.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  two  English  colonies  on 
the  south,  numbered,  by  this  time,  some  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  New  England,  on  the  north,  coimted 
near  as  many  more ;  while  the  whole  of  New  Nether- 
land  had  hardly  two  or  three  thousand  colonists,  even  in- 
cluding the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  Beverswyk  was 
a  hamlet  of  ten  houses ;  New  Amsterdam  was  a  village 
of  wooden  huts,  with  roofs  of  straw,  and  chimneys  of 
mud  and  sticks,  abounding  in  grog-shops,  and  places  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  and  beer.  At  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island  were  six  plantations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dutch,  but  several  of  them  were  inhabited  entirely  by 
English.  Under  the  charter  of  1629,  these  villages  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  a  magistracy,  acting  chiefly  as  a 
local  tribunal,  annually  selected  by  the  director  from  a 
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triple  nomination  made  by  the  magistrates^  of  the  previous  chaptkk 


XIII. 


year.  ',  Officers  corresponding  to  a  constable  and  clerk, 
were  named  by  the  director.     Even  this  limited  enjoy-  1647. 
ment  of  a  local  magistracy  did  not  extend  to  New  Am- 
sterdam, where  the  director  and  fiscal  acted  in  that  char- 
acter. 

•  The  director,  who  possessed  very  extensive  and  in»» 
definite  powers,  was  aided  by  a  council  varying  firojn 
one  to  five  in  number.  This  council  constituted,  also, 
a  court  of  appeals  from  all  the  other  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding the  patroonships,  in  which  the  patroons,  as  local 
lords,  possessed  the  right  of  holding  courts,  ^and  inflicting 
even  capital  punishments.  The  patroons  had,  besides, 
a  great  many  feudal  privileges,  imitated  from  Holland; 
among  others,  the  right  of  grinding  all  the  corn  of  their 
tenants,  and  taking  a  certain  toll  upon  it,  with  exclusive 
privileges  of  hunting  and  fishing.  -Staten  Island,  one  of 
these  patroonships,  had  a  few  settlers ;  there  was  also  a 
little  village  at  Bergen  ;  but  most  of  the  plantations  west 
of  the  Hudson  had  been  broken  up  by  the  late  Indian 
war.  To  Van  Slyck,  of  Breukelen,  on  account  of  his 
eminent  services  in  redeeming  prisoners  from  the  In- 
dians, and  bringing  about  a  peace,  the  new  colony  of 
Katskill  had  been  lately  granted.  Breukelen^  about  the 
same  time,  first  received  a  village  charter.  Van  der 
Donck,  for  his  assistance  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with 
the  Mohawks,  was  invested  with  the  colony  of  Nepper- 
haem,  just  above  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  now  Yonkers; 

Stuyvesant's  arrival  was  greeted  by"  a  congratulatory  Aug. 
letter  from  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  wind- 
ing up,  however,  with  a  list  of  complaints.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  long-standing  New  England  dispute  had 
been  especially  charged  upon  the  new  director.  But 
fresh  subjects  of  controversy  soon  arose,  and  matters  as- 
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ci^^ER  sumed  a  dubious  aspect.     As  a  last  effort,  Stuyvesant 
.  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Qood  Hope,  to  negotiate  in  per- 


1650.  son  with  the  New  England  Commissioners.  His  first 
®^**  protocols  were  dated  New  Netherland,  to  which  the  com- 
missioners objected,  as  assuming  jurisdiction  of  the  place 
of  meeting.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Stuyvesant 
should  date  from  Connecticut,  which  might  be  under- 
stood of  the  river  as  well  as  of  the  colony ;  the  commis- 
sioners, on  their  part,  dating  from  Hartford,  but  leaving 
Out  New  England.  The  matters  in  dispute  related  to 
boundaries,  the  entertainment  of  fugitives,  ^nd  to  several 
specific  injuries  mutually  alleged,^  all  of  which  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  refer  to  four  arbitrators,  all  of  them 
English,  two  named  by  Stuyvesant,  and  two  by  the  com- 
missioners.    By  their  award,  all  the  eastern  part  of  Long 

'  Island,  Composing  the  present  county  of  Suffolk,  was  as- 
signed to  New  England.  The  boundary  between  New 
HaVen  and  New  Netherland  was  to  begin  at  Greenwich 
Bay,  to  run  northerly  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  arid 
beyond  ^<  as  it  sh^U  be  agreed,"  but  nowhere  to  approach 
the  Hudson  nearer  than  ten  miles.  The  Dutch  retain- 
ed their  fort  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  lands  appurtenant 
to  it  ;^  but  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  on  the  river  waa 
assigned  to  Connecticut.  Fugitives  were  to  be  mutual- 
ly given  up. 

The  question  as  to  the  Delaware,  left  unsettled,  led 
speedily  to  new  troubles.     The  project  of  planting  on 

1651.  that  rivey  was  revived  at  New  Haven.  A  company  of 
adventurers  bound  thither  touched  at  Manhattan,  and, 
relying  on  the  late  award,  and  on  letters  from  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  Haven  and  Massachusetts,  freely  avowed 
their  purpose.  Stuyvesant,  however,  seized  the  ship, 
detained  the  emigrants,  and,  to  strengthen  the  Dutch 
interest  x>n  the  river,  on  the  very  spot  which  the  New 
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Haven  adventurers  had  intended  to  occupy,  and  within  chapter 
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five -miles  of  the  Swedish  fort  of  Christina,  he  built. 
Fori  Casimirj  on  the  jwesent  site  of  Newcastle.  This  1651. 
was  denounced  at  New  Haven  as  a  violation  of  the  late 
treaty ;  and  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Crom- 
well and  the  Dutch  suggested  the  idea  of  the  conquest 
of  New  Netherland.  A  plot  was  even  alleged  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Narragansets  for  the  murder  of  all  the 
English  colonists.  Of  the  proceedings  in  New  England 
on  that  occasion,  a  full  account  has  been  given  already. 
Of  the  depositions  taken  at  New  Amsterdam  by  the  New 
England  agents  to  sustain  the  charge  against  the  Dutch,  1653. 
that  of  Underbill's  was  very  strong  against  his  late  em- 
ployers. Subsequently  to  the  Indian  war.  Underbill  had 
settled  on  Long  Island.  Not  content  with  swearing 
against  the  Dutch,  he  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  with  some 
inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  in  a  sort  of  privateering  ex- 
pedition against  them.  The  firmness  of  Massachusetts 
in  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  war  prevented  any  hos- 
tile action  by  the  United  Colonies ;  while  the  speedy 
peace  between  Holland  and  England  cut  short  an  enter- 
prise which  Cromwell  had  authorized. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam,  by  petition  to 
the  authorities  at  home,  had  lately  obtained  municipal  1652. 
privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  villages — a 
.board  of  magistrates,  or  city  court,  composed  of  two  bur- 
gomasters and  five  schepens,  annually  selected  by  the  di- 
rector from  a  double  nomination  made  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  preceding  year.  Advantage  was  even  taken  of 
the  embarrassments  consequent  upon  the  threatened  war 
with  New  England  to  hold  a  convention  of  two  dele-  1653. 
gates  from  each  village,  to  demand  for  the  people  par- 
ticipation in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  appoint-* 
ment  of  magistrates.     The  immigrants  from  New  En- 
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.  should  commence  Stay  vesant  had  very  great  doubts,  took 
1653.  an  active  part  in  this  movement.  The  convention  was 
dissolved  by  the  director,  who  rejected  its  demands  as 
extravagant  and  absurd,  sneering  at  their  New  England 
origin.  His  authority,  he.  declared,  was  derived  from 
^'  God  and  the  West  India  Company,"  and  needed  not 
the  supporting  consent  of  a  wavering  and  ignorant  niulti- 
tude.  By  his  own  authority  he  proceeded  to  assess  upon 
forty- two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  sums  varying  in 
amount  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  gilders,  $20  to  $80, 
toward  the  defense  of  New  Amsterdam  against  the 
threatened  invasion  from  New  England.  Stuyvesant's 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  insolent  commonalty — indeed, 
his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  afiair  was  warmly  ap- 
proved  by  the  company  in  Holland. 

The  danger  on  the  side  of  New,  England  was  hardly 
over,  when  the  Swedes,  by  stratagem,  got  possession  of 
Fort  Cftsimir.  But  things  in  Europe  had  now  greatly 
changed.  Sweden  was  no  longer  a  formidable  power ^ 
and  the  West  India  Company  sent  orders  to  Stuy  vesant 
to  subdue  the  Swedes,  and  take  exclusive  possession  of 
the  South  Bay  and  river. 
1655;  After  a  year's  preparation,  the  Dutch  director,  with  a 
force  of  six  hundred  men,  embarked  for  the  Delaware. 
The  Swedes,  whose  whole  population  did  not  exceed  seven, 
hundred  persons,  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough 
for  resistance.  The  Swedish  posts  submitted  in  succes- 
,sion,  and  New  Sweden,  after  an  independent  existence 
Sept.  of  seventeen  years,  was  again  absorbed  into  New  Neth- 
er land.  All  civil  connection  with  the  mother  country 
was  severed,  but  the  Lutheran  Church  of  New  Sweden 
continued  to  recognize  an  ecclesiastical  dependence  even 
down  to  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution.     Such 
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pf  the  inhabitants  as  consented  to  take  the  oath  of  alle-  chapter 
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giance  to  the  States-General  were  guaranteed  the  pos-  ' 

session  of  their  lands  and  other  property.     Thefeyr  who  1655. 
refused  were  shipped  to  Holland. 

While  the  director  was  absent  on  this  expedition,  the 
Indians,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  old  quarrel,  ap- 
peared before  New  Amsterdam  in  sixty -four  canoes. 
They  caused  great  alarm,  made  some  prisoners,  and 
did  some  damage;  but  dispersed  and  disappeared  when 
the  Dutch  forces  returned. 

The  affairs  of  New  Netherland  now  began  to  improve. 
Settlers  came  in  from  various  quarters ;  among  the  rest, 
some  Jews,  fugitive  Protestants  from  Bohemia,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  fugitive  sectaries  from  New 
England,  where  religious  intolerance  was  now  more  vio- 
lent than  ever.  Already  New  Amsterdam  was  a  co$-  1656. 
mopolitan  city.  Stuyvesant,  as  a  Culvinist,  hated  the 
Lutherans  ;  he  shared  with  the  English  colonists  a  de- 
testation of  the  Quakers.  But  his  bent  toward  perse- 
cution was  checked  by  his  superiors  at  home,  who  sent 
orders- that  the  same  religious  indulgence  which  made  the 
parent  city  a  general  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  should 
prevail  also  in  its  namesake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

The  West  India  Company  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  some  slaves  were  imported  into  New 
Netherland.  Most  of  them  remained  the  property  of  the 
company,  and  the  more  trusty  and  industrious,  after  a 
certain  period  of  labor,  were  allowed  little  farms,  pay- 
ing, in  lieu  of  all  other  service,  a  stipulated  amount  of 
produce.  This  emancipation  did  not  extend  to  the  chil- 
dren, a  circumstance  inexplicable  and  highly  displeasing 
to  the  commonalty  of  New  Netherland,  who  could  not 
understand  *<  how  any  one  born  of  a  free  Christian  mo- 
ther could  nevertheless  be  a  slave." 
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cHAfTER  To  strengthen  the  colony  on  its  southern  frontier, 
'  where  encroachments  from  Maryland  began  to  be  appro- 
1656.  bended,  the  West  India  Company  sold  to  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam the  tract  along  the  west  shore  of  Delaware  Bay, 
from  the  Brandywine  to  Cape  Henlopen.  A  colony  was 
sent  out,  consisting  principally  of  persons  bound  to  serv- 
ice ;  in  spite,  however,  of  the  penalty  of  death  imposed 
i^pon  runaways — a  penalty  imitated  from  the  Maryland 
code — these  involuntary  immigrants  fled  in  numbers  to 
the  neighboring  Maryland  settlements.     But  the  city  of 

1659.  Amsterdam  persevered,  and,  by  a  subsequent  grant,  re- 
ceived from  the  West  India  Company  the  whole  western 
blank  of  the  Delaware.  Feudal,  governor  of  Maryland, 
claimed  this  district,  at  least  all  of  it  below  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  latitude,  as  a  part  of  his  province ;  but  this 
claim,  subsequently  renewed  by  Lord  Baltimore,  was 
pertinaciously  denied  by  the  Dutch,  who  insisted  on  their 
right  by  prior  occupancy. 

Amicable  relations  had  all  along  existed  between  New 
Netherland  and  Virginia.  A  trade,  undisturbed  by  the 
short  war  between  England  and  Holland,  had  been  carried 
on,  satisfactory  to  both  parties ;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
parliamentary  ordinance,  a  considerable  part  of  the  tobacco 
of  Virginia,  even  of  that  destined  for  England,  seems  to 
have  been  shipped  in  Dutch  vessels.     After  the  Restora* 

1660.  tion  this  intercourse  still  continued,  and  Stuyvesant  art- 
fully attempted,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  from 
Berkeley  an  express  apknowledgment  of  the  Dutch  title 
to  New  Netherland. 

Meanwhile,,  new  danger  was  threatened  on  the  side  of 

1659.  the  restless  New  Englanders.     Connecticut,  stiU  intent 

on  conquest,  had  solicited  Richard  Cromwell  to  send  an 

expedition  against  Manhattan.     The  region  on  the  upper 

Hudson  was  claimed  as  falling  within  the  chartered  lim- 
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its  of  Massachusetts,  the  ground  being  taken  that  the  chapter 
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late  arrangement  of  boundaries  related  only  to  Connec-. 
ticut.     Some  adventurous  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  hav-  165&. 
ing  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Col- 
onies a  letter  to  that  effect,,  appli^  to  Stuy  vesant  for 
leave  to  ascend  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  establish* 
ing  a  settlement  on  its  upper  waters. 

No  sooner  had  Connecticut  obtained  a  royal  charier,  1662. 
embracing,  also,  the  territory  of  New  Haven,  as  will  be 
related  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  than  claims  began  to 
be  put  forth  under  it  to  Long  Island,  Westchester,  and  1663. 
all  the  main  land  east  of  the  Hudson.  Several  of  the 
Dutch  towns  on  Long  Island,  inhabited  principally  by 
English  settlers,  petitioned  Connecticut  to  take  them  un- 
der her  jurisdiction.  Stuy  vesant,  greatly  alarmed,  went  in 
person  to  Boston  to  inquire  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  Colonies  if  they  considered  the  former  treaty  bind-' 
ing.     Agents  were  sent  on  the  san^e  errand  to  Hartford. 

The  New  England  Commissioners  and  the  mtagistrates 
of  Connecticut  promised  fairly,  but  their  conduct  still 
continued  to  excite  suspicion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
contempt  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  popular  assem- 
blies, Stuy  vesant  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
in  calling  together,  for  advice  and  consultation,  a  body 
of  deputies  from  the  several  villages  and  settlements. 
They  recommended  an  appeal  for  protection  to  the  West 
India  Company  and  the  States-General.  Another  sim- 
ilar assembly,  called  the  next  year,  did  but  repeat  the  1664. 
same  bootless  advice.  The  time  had  come,  at  length, 
when  the  English  claim  to  New  Netherland,  so  often  in^ 
sisted  on,  was  now,  at  last,  to  be  enforced. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  king's  brother,  had  purchased  up  the  vari- 
ous claims  of  Lord  Sterling  under  the  grants  from  the 
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.tioned.  This  purchase  was  presently  confirmed  by  a 
1664.  royal  charter  conveying  a  great  American,  territory  to 
March  12.  ^j^g  duke,  called  New  York,  in  honor  of  the  proprietary 
— not  Lord  Sterliiuf's  provinces  only,  but  the  larger 
part  of  New  Netherland  also. ,  This  territory  included,  on 
the  east,  the  tract  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Pema- 
quid,  one  of  Sterling's  provinces ;  and  on  the  west  the 
region  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Delaware,  with 
all  the  islands  south  and  west  of  Cape  Cod.  Swallow- 
ing up  New  Netherland,  encroaching  also  on  the  char- 
tered limits  of  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  this  new 
province  completely  embosomed  within  its  wid^  circuit 
the  old  Puritan  colonies  of  New  England. 

Before  any  intimation  had  been  given  to  the  Dutch 
of  impending  hostilities,  three  ships  were  dispatched  with 
six  hundred  soldiers,  and  Sir  Robert  Nichols,  Sir  George 
Cartwright,  and  Sir  Robert  Carr  as  commissioners,  to 
Aug.  take  possession  of  New  Netherland  for  the  Duke  of  York. 
They  touched  at  Boston,  and  asked  there  for  additional 
soldiers ;  but,  as  the  sc^me  commissioners  were  also  au- 
thorized  to  investigate  certain  complaints  against  the 
government  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  an  account  will 
presently  be  given,  their  reception  in  that  polony  was 
sufficiently  cold.  Without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the 
General  Court,  without  whose  sanction,  as  Endicott  and 
the  magistrates  alleged,  no  soldiers  could  be  raised,  the 
oonunissioners,  after  a  short  delay,  proceeded  toward  New 
Netherland.  The  newly-chartered  colony  of  Connecticut 
was  more  zealous,  and  Winthrop,  the  governor,  went  per- 
sonally on  board  the  squadron,  which  presently  came  to 
anchor  within  Sandy  Hook. 

Rumors  of  an  intended  invasion  had  reached  Manhat- 
tan ;  but  the  West  India  Coippany,  suffering  as  it  was 
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nish  means  of  defense  even  against  Connecticut.  Stuy- 
vesant,  a  stout  old  soldier,  zealous  for  his  employers,  1664. 
would  willingly  have  stood  a  siege ;  but  the  Dutch  in- 
habitants were  lukewarm,  while  tl|fr  English,  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  colonists,  were  secretly,  indeed, 
somp  of  them  openly,  favorable  to  the  invaders. 

After  a  few  days'  negotiation  with  the  commissioners, 
and  much  warm  dispute  between  the  director,  who  strug- 
gled hard  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  the  burgomas- 
ters and  principal  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam,  who 
were  resolved  not  to  run  the  risk  of  an  attack,  through 
the  mediation  of  Winthrop  a  liberal  capitulation  was  ar- 
ranged. The  Dutch  colonists,  besides  the  privileges  of 
free  denizens  of  the  new  province,  were  to  be  allowed 
free  trade  with  Holland.  The  Dutch  law  of  inheritance 
was  to  continue  in  force,  assuring  an  equal  distribution 
to  all  the  children.  The  Duteh  Reformed  Church  was 
to  enjoy  its  privileges,  and  the  colonists  their  freedom 
of  worship. 

With  this  change  of  rhasters  New  Amsterdam  changed 
its  name  to  New  York,  a  designation  bestowed  alike,  on 
the  new  province  and  its  capital  city.  Though  much 
improved  under  the  administration  of  Stuyvesant,  this 
embryo  mercantile  metropolis  of  the  western  world 
consisted  as  yet  of  but  a  few  narrow  streets,  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan. 
There  were  a  few  buildings  of  handsome  appearance, 
covered  with  tiles  brought  from  Holland ;  but  most  of 
the  houses  were  small  thatched  cottages,  and  Nichols 
complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  bedding  in  the 
town  for  his  soldiers. 

While  Nichols  remained  at  New  York  as  governor  of 
the  new  province,  Cartwright,  another  of  the  commiasion- 
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CHAPTER  ers,  with  one  of  the  ships  and  a  detachment  of  troops, 

ascended  the  Hudson ;  and  the  colony  of  Rensselaers- 

1664.  wyk,  with  Fort  Orange  and  the  town  of  Beverswyk, 
Sept.  29.  quietly  .surrendered.      That  town,  from  one  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  titles,  was^presently  called  Albany,     Carr,  the 
Oct.     third  commissioner,  entered  the  Delaware  with  another 
vessel,  and  the  surrender  of  the  posts  and  settlements  on 
that  river  completed  the  conquest. 
1667.       At  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Holland  and  England 
^*     some  three  years  afterward,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  New  Netherland,  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  colony  of  Surinam,  in  Guiana,  then  lately  plant- 
ed by  some  English  adventurers,  but  captured  by  the 
Dutch  during  the  war. 

The  policy  of  this  exchange  was  long  doubted  by  many, 
whp  thought  colonies  within  the  tropics  more  profitable 
than  plantations  in  North  America.  For  the  first  hun- 
dred  years  Surinam  kept  pretty  equal  pace  with  the  col- 
ony of  New  York.  Considerable  annoyance  was  experi- 
enced by  the  new  possessors  from  a  body  of  refugee  ne- 
groes, descendants  of  sonie  who  fled  to  the  woods  at  the 
period  of  the  conquest ;  but  a  treaty  was  at  length  ef- 
fected, by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  annual 
tribute,  they  agreed  to  restore  all  future  runaway  slaves 
to  the  colonists,  Surinam,  by  the  aid  of  Dutch  capital 
and  an  active  slave  trade,  presently  advanced  with  rapid 
strides.  It.  was  one  of  the  first  American  plantations 
into  which  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  successfully  in- 
troduced. But,  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, it  received  a  terrible  check  in  a  servile  insur- 
'  reotion,  resulting,  after  a  destructive  war,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  independent  negro  community  in 
the  rear  of  the  colony.  The  cessation  of  the  slave  trade 
having  put  a  stop  to  increase  by  importations,  the  popu- 
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and  bad  government,  has  ever  since  been  wasting  away. 
With  a  vast  unsettled  territory,  it  now  numbers  scarce  1667. 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants — a  striking  contrast  to  the 
growth  of  New  York. 

By  the  simultaneous  treaty  with  France,  the  province 
of  Acadie,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  people  of  Now  En- 
gland, was  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  without 
any  precis^  specification  of  limits,  but  including  by 
name  La  Have,^Cape  Sable,  Port  Royal,  St.  John's,  and 
Pentagoet,  French  name  for  Penobscot.  As  Temple  ob- 
jected to  surrender  the  province  till  his  interests  were 
provided  for,  the  king  agreed  to  repay  his  expenditures 
to  the  amount  of  d£l6,200.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
promise,  peremptory  orders  were  sent  out  to  give  up  the  1669. 
province  to  the  French.  But  Temple  never  received 
his  money.  One  effect  of  this  surrender  was  a  great 
curtailment  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
province. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  H. 
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CHAPTER   A  HE  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England  had  watched 

XIV 

with  no  little  anxiety  the  rapid  progress  of  that  revolu- 
1660.  *ion  in  Great  Britain  which  restored  Charles  H.  to  his 
July,     father's  thrones.      The  same  ship  that  brought  to  Boston 
the  first  news  of  the  Restoration,  brought  also  two  of  the 
regicide  judges  flying  for  their  lives,  Whalley  and  Goffe, 
high  military  officers  under  Cromwell.      Courteously  rcr 
ceived  in  Massachusetts  by  Governor  Endicott  and  the 
magistrates,  they  remained  there  for  sooie  time  without 
disguise  or  concealment.     The  news,  indeed,  by  this  ar- 
rival, was  by  no  means  decisive.      The  General  Court 
Oct.     of  Massachusetts  met  at  its  regular  session,  and  adjourn- 
ed without  taking  any  notice  of  the  changes  going  on  in 
Nav.  30.  England.    Some  weeks  after,  full  accounts  were  received 
of  the  re-establishment  of  royalty  ;  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity, and  the  exception  from  it  of  all  those  concerned  in 
.  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  of  the  execution  of  Peters 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Vane ;  with  information  from 
Leverett,  the  colonial  agent,  of  numerous  complaints  by 
Royalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  already 
preferred'  against  the  colony. 
Dec.  19.       Upon  the  arrival  of  this  unwelcome  news,  the  Gener- 
al Court,  called  together  in  special  session,  adopted  an 
apologetical  address,  in  which  New  England  was  ingen- 
uously personified  as  the  king's  "  poor  Mephibosheth,  by 
reason  of  lameness,  in  respect  of  distance,  not  until  now 
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appearing  in  his  presence,  kneeling  with  the  rest  of  his  chapter 
subjects  before  his  majesty  as  her  restored  king."  This 
address  was  trapsmitted  by  the  hand  of  Temple,  the  pro-  1660. 
prietary  of  Nova  Scotia,  lately  a  resident  in  Massachu- 
setts, on  whose  friendly  and  favorable  representations  to 
the  king  much  reliance  was  placed.  It  excused,  hi  con- 
siderable length,  the  capital  punishments  inflicted  on  the 
Quakers,  and  prayed  for  the  continued  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  existing  civil  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  was  sent  a  similar  ad- 
dress to  Parliament,  and  letters  to  old  Lord  Say  and 
other  Puritan  noblemen,  whose  concurrence  in  the  Res- 
toration might  be  supposed  to  give  them  some  present 
interest  at  court. 

The  fugitive  regicides  had  already  retired  to  New  1661. 
Haven,  thus  escaping  a  royal  order  for  their  arrest  which 
presently  arrived  at  Boston  by  the  hands  of  some  zeal-  Feb. 
ous  young  Royalists,  to  whom  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts intrusted  its  execution.  The  magistrates 
wrote  a  pressing  letter  on  the  subject  to  Governor  Leet, 
of  New  Haven.  The  Commissioners  for  the  United  Col- 
onies of  New  England,  at  their  meeting  a  few  months  Sept 
afterward,  issued  their  proclamation  also  against  these 
fugitives.  But,  with  all  this  show  of  zeal,  there  was  no 
intention  to  give  them  up,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  By 
great  privacy  and  the  aid  of  faithful  friends,  they  re- 
mained undiscovered,  and  were  presently  joined  by  CW- 
onel  John  Dixwell,  another  of  the  late  king's  judges. 
In  spite  of  diligent  efforts  for  their  arrest,  all  three  fin- 
ished their  days  in  New  England.  Dixwell  lived  open- 
ly at  New  Haven  under  a  feigned  name ;  the  other  two 
remained  in  concealment,  sometimes  in  Connecticut, 
sometimes  in  Massachusetts.  ; 

As  further  evidence  of  their  loyalty,  the  magistrates  of 
I.  Ff 
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CHAPTER  Massachusetts  passed  a  censure  on  Eliot's  "Christian 
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.Commonwealth,"  a  treatise  compiled  some  years  before 
1661.  by  that  indefatigable  missionary  as  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  his  converted  Indians,  but  which,  in  his  sim- 
plicity, he  had  lately  allowed  to  be  printed  in  England 
as  a  model,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  English  politics, 
worthy  to  be  adopted  for  the  establishment  there  of  a  re- 
publican commonwealth  on  "  a  Scripture  platform." 
Conforming  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  Eliot  himself 
made  a  public  and  solenm  retraction  of  the  anti-monar- 
chical principles  contained  in  this  book,  and  the  circula- 
ting copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  called  in  and  destroy- 

May.  ed.  A  general  thanksgiving  was  also  appointed  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  king's  gracious  reception  of  the 
colony's  address. 

Alarmed  by  repeated  rumors  from  England  of  changes 
intended  to  be  made  in  their  government,  the  General 

Jane.  Court,  at  their  meeting  shortly  after,  judged  it  proper  to 
set  forth,  with  the  assistance  of  the  elders,  a  distinct  dec- 
laration of  what  they  deemed  their  rights  under  the  chat- 
ter. This  declaration  claimed  for  the  freemen  power  to 
choose  their  own  governor,  deputy  governor,  magistrates, 
and  representatives ;  to  prescribe  terms  for  the  admission 
of  additional  freemen ;  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  officers,  su- 
perior and  inferior,  with  such  powers  and- duties  as  they 
might  appoint ;  to  exercise,  by  their  annually -elected 
magistrates  and  deputies,  all  authority,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial ;  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of 
arms  against  every  aggression;  and  to  reject  any  and 
every  imposition  which  they  might  judge  prejudicial  to 
the  colony.  This  statement  of  rights  might  seem  to 
Ifeave  hardly  any  perceptible  power  either  to  Parliament 
or  the  king.  It  accorded,  however,  sufficiently  well  with 
the  practice  of  the  colony  ever  since  its  foundation — a 
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practice  maintained  with  equal  zeal  against  both  royal  chapter 
and  parliamentary  interference.  ' 

At  length,  after  more  than  a  year's  delay,  Charles  11.  16r61. 
was  formally  proclaimed  at  Boston.  But  all  disorderly  Aug. 
demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  occasion  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. None  were  to  presume  to  drink  the  king's  heall^ 
which,  the  magistrates  did  not  scruple  to  add,  '^  he  hatii 
in  an  especial  manner  forbidden ;"  meaning,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  the  king  spoke  in  their  laws.  As  if  to  make 
up  in  words  what  was  wanting  in  substance,  a  second 
loyal  address,  in  the  extremest  style  of  Oriental  hyperbole, 
designated  the  king  as  one  ^'  of  the  gods  among  men.^ 
A  royal  order  had  arrived,  the  result  of  solicitations 
made  in  England,  requiring  the  discontinuance  of  corpio- 
real  punishments  inflicted  on  Quakers;  and  an  act  was 
accordingly  passed  suspending  the  persecuting  laws. 

As  it  still  remained  doubtful  what  the  king  might  do,  1662. 
Bradstreet,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony,  and  a  mag- 
istrate  from  the  beginning,  with  Norton,  the  popular 
minister  of  Boston,  were  selected  to  proceed  to  EngUlnd 
as  agents,  not,  however,  without  a  good  deal  of  opposi?- 
tion,  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  being  oppc«ed  to 
it.  This  appointment  was  considered  so  dangerous,  that 
the  agents  did  not  accept  it  without  requiring  a  guarantee 
of  indemnity  against  any  damage  they  might  sustain  by 
detention  or  otherwise.  A  sum  of  money  to  pay  th^ir 
expenses  was  raised  by  loan.  They  were  specially  in- 
structed, among  other  things,  to  obtain  leave  to  enact  a 
penal  law  against  Quakers. 

Bradstreet  and  Norton  were  courteously  received  in 
England.  But  they  found  affairs  there  in  a  bad  v\ray  for 
the  Puritan  interest..  Notwithstanding  the  part  taken 
by  the  Presbyterians  in  bringing  back  the  king,  and  the 
promises  he  had  made  them,  Episcctpaoy  was  altogether 
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CHAPTER  in  the  ascendant.  By  the  Corporation  Act  lately  passed; 
'  all  municipal  magistrates  were  required  to  renounce  the 
1662.  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  take  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  had  restored  the  Liturgy,  the  canons, 
and  the  ceremonials,  replacing  the  Church  of  England 
exactly  as  it  stood  before  the  meeting  of  the  late  Long 
Parliament.  All  clergymen  who  refused  to  conform  were 
to  lose  their  cures*  To  this  pressure  by  far  the  greater 
part  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  quietly  submitted.  But 
a  considerable  portion  of  these  forced  conformists  still  re- 
tained many  of  their  old  sentiments,  thus  constituting 
the  basis  of  that  Low  Church  party,  or  party  verging  to- 
ward Presbyterianism,  one  of  the  two  gr^at  sections  into 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  since  been  divided. 
Near  two  thousand  clergymen,  however,  headed  by  Owen 
and  Baxter,  rather  than  renounce  Presbyterianism,  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  cures.  -  They 
found  many  adherents  among  the  laity,  especially  the 
traders  and  .craftsmen  of  the  to^yns  and  cities,  and  be- 
came the  fathers  of  that  Aonconformist  body  which  has 
constituted  ever  since  an  important  element  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  system  of  England.  Swept  thus  suddenly 
firom  the  headship  of  an  established  church,  these  Pres- 
byterian ministers  had  now  the  mortification  to  find  them- 
selvjes  confounded  with  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Qua<^ 
ker^,  and  other  sectaries  whom  they  hated.  Exposed  to 
all  the  old  persecuting  statutes,  now  revived  in  full  force, 
they  were  forbidden  to  preach  without  a  bishop's  license 
and  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  under  a  penalty  of  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

With  the  late  leaders  of  the  Independents  it  had  gone 
still  harder.  Several  of  them  had  been  already  executed 
for  their  concern  in  the  late  king's  death      Sir  Henry 
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Varie,  formerly  governor  of  M assaohusetts,  and  always  chaptijui 
a  firm  friend  of  New  England,  presently  suffered  a  sim-  ' 

ilar  fate.  Others  were  concealed  or  in  exile.  The  In-  1662. 
dependents  were  far  before  their  time.  Their  short 
reign  was  over.  The  press,  which  Cromwell  had. left 
free,  was  now  again  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship. 
These  changiss  in  the  mother  country  occasioned  some 
emigration  to  New  England^  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

The  Massachusetts  agents  presently  returned,  bearers  Sept. 
of  a  royal  letter,  in  which  the  king  recognized  the  char- 
ter, and  promised  oblivion  of  all  past  offenses.  But  he 
demanded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  inconsistent  with  his 
due  authority  ;  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  royal  person, 
as  formerly  in  use,  but  dropped  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  civil  war ;  the  administration  of  justice 
in  his  name ;  complete  toleration  for  the  Church  of  En- 
gland ;  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  restricted  the  privi-' 
lege  of  voting  and  tenure  of  office  to  church  members, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  property  qualification  instead ; 
finally,  the  admission  of  all  person^  of  honest  lives  to  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Little 
favor  was  shown  for  the  Quakers ;  indeed,  liberty  was 
expressly  given  to  make  a  "sharp  law"  against  them — 
a  permission  eagerly  availed  of  to  revive  the  act  by 
which  vagabond  Quakers  were  ordered  to  be  whipped 
from  town  to  town  out  of  the  jurisdiction;  those  resi- 
dent in  the  colony  being  subject  to  fines  and  other  heavy 
penalties,  and  liable,  if  they  returned  aftw  being  once  ex- 
pelled, to  be  treated  as  vagabonds. 

The  claimants  for  toleration,  formerly  suppressed 
with  such  prompt  severity,  were  now  encouraged,  by 
the  king's  demands  in  their  favor,  again  ^  to  raise  their 
heads.     For  the  next  thirty  y^ars  the  people  of  Massa- 
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CHAPTER  chusetts  were  divided  into  three  parties.     A  very  dei* 
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.cided,  though  gradually  diminishing  majority,  sustain- 
1662.  ed  with  ardor  the  theooratio  system,^  and,  as  essential  to 
it,  entire  independence  of  external  eontroL  At  the  op« 
posite  extreme,  a  party,  small  in  numbers  and  feeble  in 
influence,  advocated  religious  toleration,  at  least  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  equal  civil  rights  for  all  inhabitanta. 
They  advocated,  also,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  sole 
means  in  that  day  of  curbing  the  theocracy,  and  com- 
pelling it  to  yield  its  monopoly  of  power.  To  this  party 
belonged  th&  Episcopalians,  or  those  inclined  to  become 
such,  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  other  sectaries,  who 
feared  less  the  authority  of  a  distant  monarch  than  the 
present  rule  of  watchful  and  bitter  spiritual  rivals.  In- 
termediate was  a  third  party,  weak  at  first,  but  daily 
growing  stronger,  and  drawing  to  its  ranks,  one  after 
another,  some  former  zealous  advocates  of  the  exclusive 
system,  convinced  that  theocracy^  in  its  stricter  form, 
was  no  longer  tonable,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  begin- 
ning to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  not  desirable.  Among 
the  earUest  of  these  converts  were  Norton  and  Brad- 
street,  the  agpnts,  who  came  back  from  England  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  yielding.  But  the  avowal 
of  such  sentiments  was  fatal  to  their  popularity;  and 
"Norton,  accustomed  to  nothing  but  reverence  and  ap- 
plause, finding  himself  now  looked  at  with  distrust,  soon 
died  of  melancholy  and  mortification. 

The  vigor  of  the  theocratic  system,  by  the  operation 
of  internal  pauses,  was  already  somewhat  relaxed.  In 
spite  of  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  special  grace, 
and  personal  regeneration,  the  influence  of  pcurental  ten- 
derness had  induced  the  founders  of  the  New  England 
churches  to  extend  from  themselves  to  their  <<  infant 
sieed"  the   privileges  of  baptism  and  a  partial  church 
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membership.   Among  these  baptized  children,  now  grown  chapter 
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up,  were  many  men  of  property,  reputable  lives,  and  so- . 
cial  influence,  who  conformed  strictly  to  all  the  observ-  1662. 
ances  of  the  established  religion,  which  they  had  been 
educated  to  regard  with  profound  veneration,  but  who 
did  not  feel,  and  who  were  too  sincere  and  too  honest  to 
coimterfeit  those  spiritual  ecstasies,  that  change  of  heart, 
and  inward  assurance,  in  which,  by  the  creed  of  the 
New  England  churches,  saving  faith  was  supposed  to 
consist.  Lacking  this  essential  qualification,  they  hesi- 
tated to  complete  what  their  fathers  had  begun,  by  ask- 
ing admittance  as  fall  church  members  to  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  but  they  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  on  securing 
for  their  children,  also,  the  spiritual  benefits  of  baptism, 
and  the  civil  privileges  of  church  membership.  This  de^ 
mand,  for  some  years  past,  had  been  an  anxious  subject  1657. 
of  consideration,  especially  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
churches  were  much  torn  in  pieces  by  it,  so  that  a. 
Massachusetts  council  had  to  be  called  in'  to  promote  a  1659. 
reconciliation.  About  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
agents,  a  synod  met  to  take  this  subject  into  considera- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  ministers,  alarmed  at  the  as- 
pect of  things  in  England,  and  always  better  informed 
and  more  liberal  than  the  majority  of  the  church  mem- 
bers, were  willing  ta  enlarge  somewhat  the  basis  of  their 
polity.  Under  the  influence  of  Mitchell,  minister  of 
Cambridge,  successor  of  the  <«holy,  heavenly,  sweet-a£f 
fecting,  and  soul-ravishing"  Shepherd^  the  synod  came 
to  a  result  the  same  with  that  agreed  upon  by  a  select 
council  of  Massachusetts  ministers  five  years  before,  au- 
thorizing what  was  called  the  i*  half-way  covenant ;" 
the  admission  to  baptism,  that  is,  of  the  children  of  per- 
sons of  acceptable  character,  who  approved  the  confession 
of  faith,  and  had  themselves  been  baptized  in  infancy^ 
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_v  result  was  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  General 
1662.  Court.  But  a  large  party,  narrow,  and  stiff,  and  resolute 
in  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  and  civil  privileges,  still  stick- 
led with  great  pertinacity  for  the  old-fashioned  exclusive- 
ness,  so  that  several  of  the  ministers  did  not  dare  carry 
out  in  their  own  parishes  that  result  of  the  synod  which 
they  had  been  active  in  procuring. 

Davenport  and  Chauncey  protested  against  the  half- 
way covenant.  Increase  Mather,  the  young  and  able 
minister  of  the  second  Church  of  Boston,  opposed  at  first 
the  result  of  the  synod ;  but  he  afterward  changed  his 
mind  and  gave  it  his  support.  This  question,  which 
continued  for  several  years  a  subject  of  dispute  and  in- 
quietude, gave  occasion  to  several  pamphlets.  The  pes» 
at  Cambridge  was  kept,  however,  under  a  strict  censor- ^ 
ship,  Mitchell  being  one  of  the  censors;  nor  iVas  any 
other  press  allowed  to  be  established. 

Connectiput  and  Rhode  Island,  having  favors  to  ask, 
had  been  more  prompt  than  Massachusetts  to  acknowl- 
1660.  edge  the  authority  of  Charles  11.  Winthrop  for  Con- 
necticut, of  which  colony  he  was  governor,  and  Clarke 
for  Rhode  Island,  pFese^ted  themselves  at  Charles's 
court  in  quest  of  charters.  The  season  was  propitious. 
The  Restoration,  at  least  for  the  moment,  was  a  sort  of 
era  of  good  feeling.  Winthrop  might  be  subject  to  sus- 
picion as  the  son-in-law  of  Hugh  Peters ;  but  his  talents, 
his  ^scientific  acquirements — he  was  one  of  the  founders 
<rf  the  Royal  Society — and  his  suavity  of  address,  se- 
cured him  many  friends.  The  aged  Lord  Say  introduced 
him  to  some  influential  courtiers,  and  he  seems  to  have 
1662.  encountered  little .  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  charter 
April  23.  which  he  sought.  That  instrument,  following  the  terms 
of  the  old  alleged  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  estab- 
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lished  for  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  the  Narragan-  chapter 
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set  River,  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts,  the  shore  of  • 
the  Sound,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  thus  not  only  1662. 
embraced  a  large  part  of  the  continental  portion  of  Bhode 
Island,  but  the  whole  of  New  Haven  also^ — an  absorp- 
tion about  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony  had  not 
been  consulted,  and  with  which,  at  first,  they  were  not 
Yety  well  satisfied. 

Clarke,  the  Rhode  Island  agent,  found  a  friend  in  Clar- 
endon,  the  prime  minister ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  so- 
lioitations,  he  was  obliged  to  expend  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  for  which  he  mortgaged  his  own  house  in  New- 
port, and  which  the  colony  was  a  long  time  in  paying 
back.  He  encountered,  also,  obstruction  in  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  Providence  Plantation  had  just 
been  included  in  the  chartet  of  Connecticut.  An  agree- 
ment, presently  entered  into  between  Clarke  and  Win- 
throp,  fixed  for  the  limit  between  the  two  colonies  the 
Pawcatuck,  declared  to  be  the  Narraganset  River  men- 
tioned in  the  Connecticut  charter ;  and  this  agreement 
was  specially  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  1663. 
AND  Providence  Plantations.  Julys. 

The  charters  thus  granted  vested  in  the  proprietary 
freemen  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  right  of 
admitting  new  associates,  and  of  choosing  annually  from 
among  themselves  a  governor,  magistrates,  and  repre*. 
sentatives,  with  powers  of  legislation  and  judicial  au- 
thority. No  appellate  jurisdiction  and  no  negative  on  the 
laws  were  reserved  to  the  crown  any  more  than  in  the 
charters  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  ;  but  all  enact- 
ments, as  in  the  other  English  plantations,  were  to  con- 
form, as  near  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  England.  Ex-, 
oept  this  authority  of  English  law,  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
and  the  superintending  power  of  Parliament,  whatever 
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CHAPTER  that  might  be,  Conneotieat  and  Rhode  Island  were  self- 
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;  governed ;  so  much  so,  that  these  same  royal  charters 
1663.  remained  the  basis  of  their  polity  long  after  they  became 
independent  states. 

Historians  have  expressed  surpcise  that,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  charters  so  democratic  should  have 
been  granted.  But,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  in  the  grant 
by  the  crown  of  independent  jurisdiction,  they  did  not 
differ  from  ^;he  other  charters  hitherto  granted  for  plant- 
ations in  America.  The  only  difference  was  in  vesting 
that  jurisdiction  in  a  corporation  of  resident  freemen,  in^- 
st6ad  of  an  English  corporation  or  a  single  proprietor, 
with  or  without  a  local  assembly.  The  dispute  with 
Massachusetts  was  still  in  embryo.  The  inconveniences 
of  such  independent  governments  had  not  yet  attracted 
attention.  Twenty  years  after,  when  Penn  obtained  the 
grant  of  Pennsylvania,  intervening  experience,  as  we  shall 
presently  Bee,  caused  the  insertion  into  his  charter  of  sev- 
eral additional  safeguards  for  metropolitan  authority. 

,  The  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  still  adhered  to  the 
great  principle  of  which  .Roger  Williams  had  been  so  con- 
spicuous an  advocate,  not  of  toleration  merely,  but  of  re* 
ligious  freedom  and  equality.  ^<  It  is  much  in  our  hearts 
to  hold  forth  a  lively  exj)eriment,  that  a  most  flourishing 
civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a  full 
liberty  of  religious  concernments  ;"  so  they  stated  in  their 
petition  for  a  charter ;  and  the  charter  itself  provided 
*<  that  no  person  within  the  said  colony  shall  be  molest- 
ed, punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any 
differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  who  does  not 
actually  disturb  the  civil  peace ;  but  that  all  and  every 
person  and  persons  may  at  all  times  freely  and  fully  have 
and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences 
in  matters   of  religious   concernments,   they  behaving 
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themselves  peaoeably  and  quietly,  and  not  using  this  chaptku 
liberty  to  licentiousness  and  prof aneness,  nor  to  the  civil —^..^ 
injury  and  outward  disturbance  of  others."  1663. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
either  desired  to  insert,  or  were  anxious  to.  enforce  the 
dangerous  and  inconsistent  proviso  about  licentiousness 
and  profaneness— -quite  sufficient,  indeed,  to  defeat  ther 
whole  prior  grant,  since  it  is  only  under  one  or  the  other 
of  these  pretenses  that  ofHnions  have  any  where  been 
persecuted.  Yet  how  difficult  it  is  to  act  up  to  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  face  of  prevailing  prejudice  and  opposing  ex- 
ample !  The  Rhode  Island  laws  as  first  printed,  many 
years  posterior  to  the  charter,  contain  an  express  exdu* 
sion  from  the  privileges  of  freemen  of  Roman  CatholieSy 
and  all  persons  not  professing  Christianity.  These  lawv 
had  undergone  repeated  revisals,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  tell  when  these  restrictions  were  first  introduced, 
though  probably  not  till  after  the  English  revolution  of 
1688.  Statutes  were  also  enacted  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
in  the  other  colonies^  prohibiting  labor  or  amusements  on 
Sundays.  However  open  to  cavil,  yet  these  laws  do  not 
materially  diminish  the  credit  of  Rhode  Island  as  pioneer 
in  the  cause  of  religious  fireedom ;  ior  in  which  of  our 
stattite-books,  even  at  this  very  day,  are  not  similar  ii^ 
consistencies  to  be  found  ? 

The  privileges  of  freemen  were  restricted  in  Rhode 
Island,  by  act  of  the  colonial  assembly ,^  to  freeholders  and 
their  eldest  sons.  For  the  long  period  that  Rhode  Id- 
and  remained  chiefly  an  agricultural  community,  this 
limitation  was  hardly  felt  as  a  grievance.  Very  lately, 
in  our  day,  amid  a  manufacturing  population,  it  excit- 
ed serious  discontents,  occasioning  almost  a  civil  war^ 
only  appeased  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  provision. 
The  qualifications  required  of  &eemen  in  Connectioot 
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CHAPTEK  were   not   materially  different.     The   right  to   become 
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.such  was  secured  to  all  inhabitants  of  <<  civil,  peaceable, 
1663.  and  honest  conversation,"  possessing  ^20  estate,  about 
$66j   <<  besides  their  persons,"  which,  by  a  subsequent 
act,  was  explained  to  mean  besides  personal  property. 

This  preference  of  a  property  qualification  instead  of 
the  spiritual  one  of  church  membership,  and  the  known 
inclination  of  Connecticut  toward  the  half-way  covenant, 
^V^ere  reasons,  among  others,  of  the  unwillingness  of  New 
Haven  to  coalesce,  under  the  new  charter.  The  New 
Sept.  Haven  people  appealed  ,to  the  Commissioners  for  the- 
United  Colonies  of  New  England  against  this  invasion 
of  their  independence  on  the  part  of  Connecticut.  But 
the  advice  of  that  body ;  the  alarm  occasioned,  the  next 
year,  by  the  grant  of  New  York,  which  extended  as  far 
east  as  Connecticut  River,  and  threatened  thus  to  ab- 
sorb New  Haven  under  a  far  less  congenial  jurisdiction  ; 
more  than  all,  Winthrop's  prudent  and  conciliatory  meas-v 
ures,  at  length  consolidated  the  new  colony,  of  which  for 
the  next  fourteen  years  he  was  annually  chosen  governor. 
The  office  of  deputy  governor,  at  first  bestowed  on  Ma- 
son, for  several  years  before  deputy  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut and  acting  governor  in  Winthrop's  absence,  was  pros- 
1667.  ently  given  to  William  Leet,  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the 
(wiginal  planters  of  that  colony,  its  last  governor,  and, 
after  Winthrop's  death,  his  successor  as  governor  of  the 
united  colony.  Connecticut,  thus  .consolidated,  contain- 
ed nineteen  towns,  distributed  into  four  counties^  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Middlesex,  and  New  London.  A  su- 
perior court  of  law  and  county  courts  were  established. 
The  peculiar  usages  of  New  Haven  being  abandoned,  the 
laws  of  Connecticut  were  extended  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince. The  theocratic  system  of  New  Haven  thus  lost  its 
legal  establishment,  but  the  administration  of  the  entire 
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colony  was  long  greatly  influenced  by  theocratic  ideas,  chapter 

The  ministers  and  churches,  upheld  by  taxes  levied  on 

the  whole  population,  retained  for  many  years  a  pre-  1663. 
dominating  and  almost  unlimited  authority.  No  other 
assemblies  for  public  worship  were  tolerated.  The  town 
meetings,  as  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  were  held  in 
the  meeting-houses,  which  were,  indeed,  the  only  public 
buildings.  The  ministers,  who  w'ere  always  present, 
opened  these  meetings  with  prayer,  and  their  influence, 
in  all  doubtful  cases,,  was  almost  always  decisive  of  the 
result.  < 

New  Haven  thus  absorbed  into  Connecticut,  the  new 
province  sent  henceforward  but  two  representatives  to 
the  meeting  of  Commissioners  fot  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England.  The  political  consequence  of  that  board 
was,  however,  terminated.  The  superintendence  of  the 
Indian  missions,  and  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  re^ 
mitted  from  England  for  that  purpose,  became  hencefprth 
its  chief  business.  The  meetings  became  triennial,  and 
soon  entirely  ceased.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  at  the 
Restoration  to  strip  of  its  property  the  English  corpora- 
tion for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  on  the  ground  that 
its  creation  had  been  irregular  and  illegal.  It  was  res- 
cued, however,  by  the  efforts  of  A'shurst  and  Saxter,  but 
particularly  of  Robert  Boyle,  distinguished  among  the 
founders  of  natural  science  in  England*  The  king  grant- 
ed a  new  charter,  thus  confirming  a  decree  which  Claren«- 
don,  in  his  character  of  chancellor,  had  made  in  favor  of 
the  old  corporation. 

While  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  rejoicing 
in  their  charters,  Massachusetts  remained  uneasy  and  sus- 
picious. An  evasive  answer  had  been  returned  to  the 
rpyal  letter.  The  only  concession  actually  made  was 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  king's  name.    Meanw 
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CHAPTER  while,  complaints  against  the  colony  were  multiplying. 
__!_  Gorges  and  Mason,  grandsons  of  the  grantees  of  Maine 

1663.  and  New  Hampshire,  alleged  that  Massachusetts  had  oc- 
cupied their  provinces.  Gorton  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Rhode  Island  preferred  the  claim  formerly  pending  be- 
fore Cromwell,  for  damages  sustained  by  the  seizure  of 
their  goods  and  cattle  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  and 
trial.  Wrongs  and  encroachments  were  also  alleged  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets,  who  prayed  the  king's 
interference  and  protection.  Controversies  had  arisen  as 
to  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  Rhode  Island  and  Plymouth  colony  on 
the  other,  and  as  to  the  title  to  lands  in  that  vicinity  un- 

1664.  der  purchases  from  the  Indians.  The  king  presently  sig- 
nified his  intention  to  send  out  commissioners  fox  heaf ing 
and  determining  all  these  matters-^-^  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  occasioned  no  little  alarm  in  Massachusetts, 
aggravated  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  comet.  A  fast 
was'  proclaimed.  The  charter  was  intrusted  to  a  select 
committee  of  the  General  Court  for  safe  keeping. 

^  The  commissioners  selected  by  the  king  were  those  al- 
ready mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  Nichols,  Carr,  and 
Cartwright,  sent  with  a  small  armament  to  take  posses- 
sion of  New  Netherland,  to  whom  was  added  Samuel 
Maverick,  a  resident  of  Mas^^achusetts,  son  of  the  first 
minister  of  Dorchester,  and  the  more  obnoxious  on  that 
Aug.  account,  being  regarded  as  a  triaitor.  The  arrival  of  the 
commissioners  at  Boston,  and  their  first  intercourse  with 
the  magistrates,  has  been  adverted  to  already  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  Netherland.  The  magistrates  declared  them- 
selves unauthori2ed  to  raise  troops  for  the  expedition 
thither  without  the  consent  of  the  General  Court.  The 
commissioners  declined  to  await  the  meeting  of  that 
body,  and   departed,   advising  the   magistrates  against 
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their  return  to  take  the  king's  letter  into  serious  oonsid-  chapter 

°  XIV. 

eration.  - 

The  court,  which  presently  met,  voted  two  hundred  1664. 
soldiers ;  but  they  were  not  needed,  New  Netherlatid  ^^• 
having  already  submitted.  As  one  step  toward  com- 
pliance with  the  king's  .demands,  it  wets  enacted,  that 
all  freeholders  twenty-four  years  of  age,  "rated  at  ten 
shillings  to  a  single  rate,"  and  certified  by  the  minister 
of  their  town  to  be  "  orthodox  in  their  principles,"  and 
"  not  vicious  in  their  lives,"  might  be  admitted  freemen, 
though  not  church  members.  However  useful  in  con- 
ciliating some  of  the  more  wealthy  and  well-disposed  . 
among  the  hitherto  non-freemen,  this  law  made  no  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  elective  franchise.  Comparatively 
few  possessed  the  requisite  amount  of  property,  and  the 
required  certificate  could  only  be  obtained  by  those 
known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected.  The  court,  at 
the  same  time,  voted  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  against 
the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  as  being  a  viola- 
tion of  their  chartered  rights ;  and  they  madia  an  order 
prohibiting  any  appeals  to  their  authority  or  exercise  of 
it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  well  satisfied  at  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  such 
constant  collision,  and  having  boundary  questiqns  to  set- 
tle both  on  the  east  and  west,  received  the  king's  com- 
missioners with  all  respect.  Governor  Win,thr6p,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  accompanied  them  to  the 
conquest  of  New  Netherland.  .  After  settling  the  bound- 
aries of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  of  which  the  par- 
ticulars will  be  stated  hereafter,  and  leaving  Nichols  at 
New  York  as  governor,  Carr  and  Cartwright  proceeded  Dec. 
to  Massachusetts  to  meet  Maverick. 

The  hopes  of  the  sectaries  in  that  colony  had  been  so 
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cUapter  far  raised,  that  Thomas  Gould,  with  eight  others,  after 

XIV.  '  «-»  ' 

*     meeting  for  some  time  in  secret,  had  formally  organized 

1664.  a  Baptist  Church  in  Boston.     Prosecution^  were  com- 
M^88.  jnenced  against  its  prominent  members,  who  were  first 

admonished,  then  fined  for  absence-  from  public  worship, 
then  disfranchised,  imprisoned,  and  presently  banished. 
But  still  the  organization  contrived  to  survive,  the  first 
Baptist  Church  of  Massachusetts.  Still  another  inroad, 
not  less  alarming,  was  now  made  upon  ecclesiastical 
ujiiformity.  ,  The  commissigners,  on  their  arrival,  caused 
the  English  Church  service  to  be  celebrated  at  Boston — 
the  first  performance  of  that  hated  ceremonial  in  that 
Puritan  town.  Out  of  respect  to  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  the  surplice  was  not  used..  But  the 
Liturgy  alone  was  sufficiently  distasteful. 

The  remonstrances  of  Massachusetts  against  the  pow- 
ers and  appointment  of  the  commissioners  were  esteeiyied 
in  England  unreasonable  and  groundless.  Clarendon 
and  others,  to  whom  the  magistrates  had  written,  justi- 
,  fied  the  commission,  and  recommended  submission  to  it. 
Very  little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  this  advice. 
The  magistrates  were  sturdy  and  unbending ;  the  com- 
missioners were  haughty,  overbearing,  and  consequen- 
tial. Both  parties  disliked  and  suspected  each  other; 
and  the  correspondence  between  them  soon  degenerated 
into  a  bitter  altercation. 

Pending  this  Correspondence,  the  commissioners  made 

1665.  a  visit  to  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island.  The  Plymouth 
people,  anxious  to  obtain  a  charter,  professed  a  willing- 
ness to  comply  with  all  the  king's  demands,  as  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  Massachusetts — demands,  indeed,  to 
which,  according  to  their  account,  their  existing  practice 
in  most  points  cdnformed.  The  commissioners  settled 
the  boundary  controversy  between  Plymouth  and  Rhode 
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Island  by  confirming  to  Plymouth  all  such  townships  on  chapter 
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the  Narraganset  waters  as  had  been  granted  and  settled . 
by  that  colony.  They  offered,  also,  their  gratuitous  serv-  16&5. 
ices  to  obtain  a  royal  charter  for  Plymouth,  if  the  king 
might  have  the  appointment  of  governor  out  of  two  or 
three  persons  to  be  named  by  the  colonists.  The  Plym- 
outh people,  however,  with  many  thanks,  and  great 
protestations  of  loyalty,  chose  rather  "to  be  as  they 
were."  , 

What  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sioners at  this  time  was  the  decision  of  a  complicated 
controversy  as  to  the  jurisdiction  and  property  of  the 
lands  soutli  of  Providence  and  Warwick,  including  part 
of  the  late  Pequod  country  and  the  whole  district  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Narragansets.  The  Pequod  lands  having  been 
claimed  both  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the 
Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  had  assigned  the 
tract  west  of  Mystic  River  to  CDnnecticut,  and  the  tract  1658. 
east  of  it  to  Massachusetts,  a  partition  never  entirely  ^^^  ^^'• 
satisfactory  to  Connecticut.  There  could  be  no  pretense 
that  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  covered  any  part  of 
this  territory,  and  Connecticut  now  claimed,  under  the 
-words  of  her  new  charter,  as  far  east  as  Narraganset 
Bay,  notwithstanding  the  express  agreement  of  her  agent, 
as  set  forth  in  the  charter  of  Rhbde  Island,  that  the 
Pawcatuck  should  be  esteemed  the  Narraganset  River 
referred  to  in  the  Connecticut  charter.  Another  claim 
was  put  forward  to  the  whole  district  between  Narra- 
ganset Bay  and  the  Connecticut,  on  behalf  of  the  heirs 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  under  the  old  grant  made 
to  him  by  the  Council  for  New  England  just  previ- 
ous to  the  surrender  of  the  great  New  England  patent. 
The  property  in  the  lands  was  also  disputed  no  less  than 
the  right  of  jurisdiction.  Humphrey  Athcrton,  late  su- 
I.  Go 
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CHAPTER  perintendent  of  the  Indian  subjects  of  Massachusetts,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  official  position  to  obtain  froni 


1665.  the  Indians  sundry  large  grants  of  land.  The  Commis- 
sioners for  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  some 
five  years  before,  had  imposed  on  the  Niantics,  on  the 
ground  of  their  non-fulfillment  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Major  Willard,  a  fine  of  «ix  hundred  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum, and .  an  armed  force  had  compelled  the  chiefs  to 
mortgage  their  whole  territory  for  its  payment.  Ather- 
1660.  ton,  with  some  associates,  had  advanced  the  means  to  the 
Oct.  13.  Indians  to  pay  off*  this  mortgage,  upon  security,  how- 
ever, of  another,  under  which  the  mortgagees  had  lately 
taken  possession.  But  all  these  purchases  were  held 
void  by  Rhode  Island,  as  having  been  made  within  her 
jurisdiction,  but  without  her  authority,  and  iu  contraven- 
tion of  her  laws.  The  Narragansets,  seeing  themselves 
in  danger  of  being  stripped  of  their  lands,  had  carried 
their  complaints  to  the  king.  Pessacus  required,  in  par- 
ticular, that  no  strong  liquors  might  be  sold  to  his  people. 
After  hearing  the  parties,  the  commissioners  directed 
that  the  territory  in  dispute,  including  the  whole  Narra- 
ganset  country,  should  constitute,  under  the  name  of 
King's  Province,  a  separate  district.  The  purchases  and 
mortgage  of  Atherton,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
of  Boston  land  speculators,  were  declared  void,  but  the 
Indians  were  ,to  pay  back  what  they  had  received.  This 
decision,  however,  did  not  end  the  matter.  It  was  held 
invalid  because  it  wanted  the  signature  of  Nichols,  whose 
participation  was  essential  to  all  decisions  of  the  oom> 
missioners.  Disputes,  both  as  to  jurisdiction  and  land 
titles,  presently  revived,  and  were  carried  on  for  the  next 
fifty  years  with  auv acrimony  which  created  much  ill  will 
between  Connedticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  members  of 
the  Atherton  Land  Company. 
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*rhe  first  governor  of  Rhode  Island  under  the  new  chapter 
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charter  was  Benedict  Arnold,  the  former  opponent  of . 
Gorton.     Succeeded  in  1666  by  William  Brenton,  he  1666. 
was  re-elected  in  1669,  and  continued  in  office  till  1672, 
when  Nicholas  Easton  was  chosen.     All  three  had  been 
presidents  under  the  first  charter. 

The  commissioners,  on  their  return  to  Boston,  unable, 
after  a  protracted  correspondence,  to  come  to  any  under- 
standing with  the  magistrates,  proposed,  at  length,  to  sit 
in  form,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  complaints  against 
the  colony,  of  which  no  less  than  thirty  had  been  ex- 
hibited. The  Greneral  Court,  by  public  proclamation,  May  24. 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  prohibited  any  such  pro- 
cedure, as  contrary  to  th^ir  charter,  and  invasive  of  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts. 
Thus  met,  and  without  a  military  force,  or  any  means 
to  support  their  authority,  the  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  forego  their  intentions.  They,  presently  left  Boston, 
and  proceeded  to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  where  they 
decided  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Gorges.  But 
the  New  Hampshire  towns,  satisfied  with  the  rule  of 
Massachusetts,  and  afraid  of  Mason's  pretensions  to  quit- 
rents,  did  not  favor  the  plans  of  the  .commissioners. 
More  successful  in  Maine,  where  they  were  supported  by 
the  old  Episcopal  party,  they  issued  commissions  for  a  June, 
new  government,  which  was  accordingly  organized.  On 
their  return  to  Boston,  the  magistrates  complained  that  Oct. 
they  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Maine,  and  requested  an 
interview.  The  commissioners  refused  with  much  as- 
perity, accusing  the  magistrates  of  treason,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  the  king's  vengeance. 

The  commissioners  were  accustomed  to  hold  of  Satur- 
day nights  a  social  party  at  a  tavern  in  Ann-street,  kept 
by  one  Robert  Vyal,  vintner.     This  was  contrary  to  the 
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CHAPTER  law,  which  required  the  strict  observance  of  Saturday 
.  night  OS  a  part  of  the  Lord!s  day.     A  constable  went 
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1666.  to  break  them  up,  but  was  beaten  and  driven  off  by  Sir 
Jam.  18.  Robert  Carr  and  his  servant.  Mason,  another  constable, 
bolder  and  more  zealous,  immediately  proceeded  to  Vyal's 
tavern  ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  party  had  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  a  merchant  over  the  way.  Mason  went  in,  staff 
in  hand,  and  reproached  them,  king's  officers  as  they  were, 
who  ought  to  set  a  better  example,  for  being  so  uncivil  as 
to  beat  a  constable;  telling  them  it  was  well  they  had 
changed  their  quarters,  as  otherwise  he  should  have  ar- 
rested them  all.  ^<  What,"  said  Carr,  "  arrest  the  king's 
commissioners !"  "  Yes,",  answered  Mason,  "  the  king 
himself^  had  he  been  there."  "  Treason !  treason !" 
shouted  Maverick  ;  "  knave,  thou  shalt  presently  hang 
for  this !"  And  he'  called  on  the  con^any  to  take  notice 
of  the  words. 

The  next  day  Maverick  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
accusing  the  constable  of  treason.  The  governor  also 
sent  a  polite  note  to  Carr,  informing  him  of  a  complaint 
for  assault  and  battery  lodged  against  him  by  the  consta- 
ble he  had  beaten.  What  was  done  in  that  case  does  not 
appear  ;  but  Mason  being  bound  over  to  the  next  court, 
the  grand  jury  found  a  bill  against  him.  Maverick,  how- 
ever, declined  to  prosecwte,  declaring  his  belief  that  the 
man  had  spoken  inoonsiderately,  intending  no  harm. 
The  magistrates  thought  the  matter  too  serious  to  be 
dropped  in  that  way.  They  did  not  choose  to  expose 
themselves  to'  the  charge  of  winking  at  treason.  The 
matter  finally  came  before  the  General  Court,  where 
Mason  was  acquitted  of  the  more  serious  charge,  but  was 
fined  for  insolence  and  indiscretion,  principally,  no  doubt, 
through  apprehension  lest  some  handle  might  be  made  of 
the  matter  by  the  commissioners. 
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Having  transmitted  to  England  the  results  of  their  chapter 
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labors,  the  commissioners  presently  received  letters  of 
recall,  approving  their  conduct,  and  that  of  all  the  coio-  1666. 
nies  except  Massachusetts.  That  province  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  appoint  '<  five  able  and  meet  persons  to 
make  ansvsrer  for  refusing  the  jurisdiction  of  his  commis* 
sioners."  Bellinghdm,  governor  since  ^Eiudicott'^  death 
the  year  before,  and  Hathorne,'  late  speaker  of  the  dep- 
uties, but  now  a  magistrate,  both  of.  whom  ha(i  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  opposition,  were  specially  summon- 
ed, on  their  allegiance,  to  appear  personally,  as  two  of 
the  number. 

This  demand,  transmitted  through  Maverick,  whq 
sent  a  copy  of  the  royal  letter  to  the  magistrates,  occa- 
sioned no  little  alarm.  The  Generar  Court  was  called 
together  in  special  session.  Petitions  came  in  from  Sept. 
Boston,  Ipswich,  and  other  towns,  urging  qompliance. 
After  a  forenoon  spent  in  prtiyer  by  six  ministers,  a 
consultation  with  the  elders,  and  a  warm  debate,  the 
petitioners  were  censured  for  their  unnecessary  inter- 
ference, and  a  short  address  to  the  king  was  agreed 
to,  of  which  the  priacipal  object  seemed,  to  be  to  excuse 
theiiiselves  from  an  invasion  of  Canada,  which  the  king 
had  recommended  in  a  former  letter  of  notice  that  the 
French  had  joined  the  Dutch  in  the  war  against  him. 
Some  loss,  as  they  informed  his  majesty,  they  had 
suffered  already  from  privateers,  but  they  had  taken 
measures  to  protect  themselves  for  the  future.  They 
do,  indeed,  mention,  in  a  cursory  manner,  another  pa- 
per, purporting  to  be  an  order  from  his  majesty,  but  of 
the  authenticity  of  which,  as  it  lacked  the  customary 
seal  and  signature,  they  profess  to  have  some  doubts. 
From  sending  over  agents,  as  that  paper  required,  they 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  no  agents  they 
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ruAPTER  could  send  could  make  their  case  any  plainer.      <<  Pros- 
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.  trate  before  his  majesty,"  they  beseech  him  <'  to  be 
1666.  graciously  pleased  to  rest  assured  of  thfeir  loyalty  ac- 
cording to  their  former  professions."  .  At  the  same  time 
they  seni;  a  present  of  masts  for  the  royal  navy,  and  a 
contribution  of  provisions  for  the  English  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies — seasonable  supplies,  which  were  gracious- 
ly  acknowledged.  This  bold  step  of  disobeying  the 
king's  special  orders  was  not  taken,  however,  without 
great  opposition.  Bradstreet  and  Denison,  both  sons-in- 
.  law  of  the  late  Governor  Dudley,  insisted  strongly  on 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  obedience.  The 
Boston  merchants,  greatly  alarmed  lest  their  ships  should 
be  seized  in  England,  refused  to  advance  the  £1000 
voted  by  the  court  to  purchase  the  presents  for  the  king 
unless  agents  were  also  appointed.  But,  in  spite  of  op- 
position, the  original  determination  was  adhered  to. 

The  oversight  of  the  aflairs  of  the  colonies  had  been  in- 
trusted^ subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  to  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  specially  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, whose  principal  business  it  seems  to  have  been  to 
discover  ways  and  means  of  rendering  the  colonies  more 
dependent  on  the  royal  authority,  and  more  and  more 
subservient  to  a  jealous  and,  narrow  view  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  mother  country^  But  the  trade  of 
Massachusetts  had  not  yet  become  an  object  of  jealousy, 
and  the  king  was  left  to  manage  the  controversy  with 
little  or  no  sympathy  from  the  nation. 

Circumstances  at  the  moment  favored  the  theocracy. 
Charles  at  this  time  was  very  hard  pressed.  The  Dutch 
war  gave  the  king's  ministers  full  employment.  A 
Dutch  fleet  presently  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  threat- 
ened London,  already  ravaged  by  the  plague  and  the 
great  fire.     The  English  government  was  too  busy  with. 
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affairs  at  home  to  cive  much  attention  to  the  colonies,  chapter 

XIV. 

and  for  the  present  the  obstinacy  of  Massachusetts  went 

unnoticed  and  unpunished.  The  king  and  his  council  1666. 
hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Very  exaggerated  notions  pre- 
vailed in  England  as  to  the  power  and  population  of 
Massachusetts ;  nor  was  aid  to  be  expected  from  Parlia- 
ment in  a  quarrel  with  a  distant  colony  merely  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

As  yet  the  acts  of  trade  were  hardly  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  Convention  Parliament,  which  had  wel- 
comed back  the  king  to  his  father's  throne,  had  indeed  1660. 
re-enaqted,  with  additional  and  more  rigorous  clauses, 
the  ordinance  of  1651,  not  only  restricting  importations 
from  America  into  England  to  English  ships,  but  totally 
excluding  foreign  ships  from  all  Anglo-American  harbors. 
This  exclusion  of  foreign  ships,  which  might,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit  by  the  Ne,w  En^^nd  ship-owners, 
had  been  followed  up  by  another  act,  intended  still  fur-  1663. 
ther  to  isolate  the  colonies,  by  which  the  more  valuable 
colonial  staples,  mentioned  by  name  and  hence  known  as 
'<  enumerated  articles,"  were  required  to  be  shipped  exclu- 
sively to  England,  to  which  country  the  tjolonists  were 
also  restricted  for  their  supply  of  foreign  goods.  But 
none  of  these  "  enumerated  articles"  were  produced  in 
New  England.  Salt  for  the  fisheries,  and  wine  from 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  branches  of  foreign  trade  in 
which  New  England  was  deeply  interested,  were  spe- 
cially exempted  from  the  operation  of  an  act  which  had 
chiefly  in  view  the  more  southern  colonies,  and  as  to 
which  it  was  even  doubted  whether  New  England  was 
at  all  bound  by  it. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  royal  commission-  1668. 
ers,  Leverett,  now  major  general  of  the  colony,  was  sent 
to  Maine,  with  three  other  magistrates,  and  a  body  of 
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OHAPTER  horse,  \o  re-establish,   the  authority  of  Massachusetts. 
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.  In  spite  of  the  remoastrances  of  Nichols  at  New  York, 

1668.  the  new  government  lately  set  up  was  obliged  to  yield, 
^^y-     Several  persons  were  punished  for  speaking  irreverently 

of  the  re-established  authority  of  Massachusetts. 

Though  successful  as  yet  against  external  assaults, 
the  Massachusetts  iiheocracy  'was  not  without  internal 
troubles.  The  increase  of  Baptists  occasioned  much 
alarm.  As  persecution  availed  so  little,  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  try  the  force  of  argument.  Six  of  the  chief 
ministers,  aided  by  the  governor  and  magistrates,  held  a 
April  14.  grand  debate  at  Boston  with  the  Baptists  of  that  town, 
assisted  by  a  deputation  of  brethren  from  Newport.  In 
spite  of  the  splendid  victory  which  the  Boston  ministers 
claimed  to  have  achieved,  the  Boston  Baptists  remained 
obstinate  ;  the  heresy  continued  to  spread ;  and  recourse 
was  again  had  to  a  strict  execution  of  the  penal  laws. 
The  Baptists,  not  daring  to  assemble  in  the  town,  held 
their  meetings  secretly  on  the  island,  now  East  Boston. 
The  <<  half-way  covenant"  still  continued,  also,  an  occa- 
sion of  bitter  controversy.  Davenport,  the  spiritual  fa- 
ther of  New  Haven,  was  very  vehement  against  it.  His 
zeal  in  this  matter  gave  great  satisfaction  to  a  majority 
of  the  first  church  of  Boston,  and,  on  Wilson's  death, 
Davenport  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor.  The 
church  at  New  Haven  complained  loudly  at  thus  losing 
their  minister,  while  a  minority  of  the  Boston  Church, 
adherents  of  the  "  half-way  covenant,"  equally  dissatis- 

1669.  fied   with    Davenport'p    settlement    there,  seceded    and 
^*y*    formed  a  new  church,  known  afterward  as  the  <'01d 

1670.  South."  The  General  Court  of  the  next  year,  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  <*  half-way  covenant"  happened  to 
have  a  majority,  pronounced  this  secession  "irregular, 

1671.  illegal,  and  disorderly."     At  the  next  election  the  oppo- 
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site  party  carried  the  day,  and  the  seoeders  were  sus^  ciL\PTEii 
tained  in  the  course  they  bad  taken.     A  very  warm. 
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controversy  was  kept  up  for  the  next  fourteen  years,  till  1671. 
increasing  dangers  from  abroad  brought  the  two  churches 
again,  in  to  harmony. 

The  Quakers,  as  yet,  had  abated  nothing  of  their  en- 
thuS;iastic  zeal,  of  whicii  the  colonists  had  a  new  specimen, 
that  greatly  tried  their  patience,  in  two  young  marrie4 
women,  who  walked  naked  through  the  streets  of  New- 
bury and  Salem,  in  emulation  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  as 
a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  They  were  whipped 
from  town  to  town  out  of  the  colony,  under  the  law  against 
vagabond  Quakers ;  the  young  husband  of  one  of  them 
following  the  cart  to  which  his  wife  was  tied,  and  from 
time  to  time  interposing  his  hat  between  her  naked  and 
bleeding  back  and  the  lash,  of  the  executioner.  George 
Fox,  founder  and  apostle  of  the  sect,  in  his  missionary 
travels  through  the  English  colonies,  came  as  far  as  Rhode  1672. 
Island,  but,  more  discreet  than  some  of  his  disciples,  he 
did  not  venture  into  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts. 

The  New  England  theocracy  as  against  Quakerism 
found  an  unexpected  champion  in  Roger  WillisMns,  who 
denied  the  pretensions .  of  the  Quakers  to  spiritual  en- 
lightenment, and  challenged  Fox  himself  to  a  dispiita-  July, 
tion.  Before  this  challenge  arrived  Fox  was  gone  ;  but 
it  was  accepted  on  his  behalf  by  three  of  his  chief  discj- 
ples  at  Newport,  with  whom  Williams  held  a  three  days'  Aug.  9, 
disputation.  He  came  the  day  before,  in  his  own  boat^ 
thirty  miles  from  Providence,  himself,  now  upward  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  acting  as  oarsman.  "  God  gra- 
ciously assisted  me,"  he  writes,  'fin  rowing  all  day 
with  my  old  bones,  so  that  I  got  to  Newport  toward  the 
midnight  before  the  morning  appointed."  Williams, 
alone,    had    three    vociferous    champions    against    him. 
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CHAPTER  There  was  no  moderator,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  in- 
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'  terfere.  The  debate  was  tumultuous,  cuad  at  the  end  of 
1672.  the  first  day  the  challenger  was  heartily  sick  of  it.  He 
carried  it  through,  however,  for  three  days,  and  then  ad- 
journed for  a  fourth  day  at  Providence.  We  have  aH 
ac^unt  of  this  disputation  in  ^^Greorge  Fox  digged  out 
of  his  Burroughs,"  the  only  one  of  WiHiams's  writings 
permitted  to  be  published  in  New  England.  It  did  not 
make  its  appearance,  however,  till  four  years  after  the 
dispute.  Fox  published,  in  reply,  "  A  New  England 
Firebrand  quenched."  Neither  of  these  treatises  was  at 
aU  remarkable  for  tenderness  of  speech  or  chariness  of 
epithet.  In  spite  of  Williams's  arguments,  the  Quaker 
sect  increased  so  much  in  Rhode  Island,  that  Coddingtcm, 
l675.  now  a  Quaker,  was  presently  elected  governor. 

Meanwhile  the  growing  commerce  of  Boston  began  to 
attract  the  notice  and  envy  of  the  jei^otts  English  mer- 
chants. Though  the  houses  were  generally  wooden,  and 
the  streets  narrow  and  crooked,  «  with  little  decency  and 
no  uniformity,"  that  town,  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  in  the  colonies,  alreeuly  had  a  population  of 
seven  or  eight  thou^nd ;  among  them,  some  tnerchants 
of  considerable  capital  and  active  enterprise.  New  En- 
gland trading  vessels  frequented  the  Southern  colonies, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes, 
which  they  supplied  to  a  great  extent  with  European 
goods,  taking  in  return  tobacco,  sugar,  rum,  ai^d  other 
tropical  products,  which  they  sold  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Holland,  along  with  th^ir  own  staples  of  fish  and  staves, 
'  thus  evading  the  navigation  acts,  and  interfering  with 
that  monopoly  T)f  colonial  trade  which  the  English  mer- 
1672.  chants  aimed  to  secure.  Hence  a  new  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, imposing  on  the  transit  of  "  enumerated  articles" 
from  colony  to  colpny  the  same  duties  payable  on  the 
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introduction  of  those  articles  into  England.     For  the  chaptku 

collection  of  these  duties,  the  ^me  act  authorized  the !_ 

establishment  of  custom-hous^  in  the  colonies,  under  1672. 
the  superintendence  of  the  English  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs.      Such  was  the  origin  of  royal  custom-bouses 
in  America,  and  of  commercial  duties  levied  there  by  au- 
thority of  Parliament  and  in  the  name  of  the  king. 

As  these  inter-colonial  duties  were  to  be  levied  at  the 
ports  of  shipment,  and  as  the  "  enumerated  articles,"  to- 
bacco, sugar,  rum,  &o.,  were  the  produce  exclusively  of 
the  Southern  colonies,  there  was  yet  no  occasion  for  royal 
custom-house  officers  in  New  England.  Some  slight 
duties  on  imports,  levied  by  the  colonial  authorities,  were 
too  inconsiderable  to  prove  any  impediment  to  trade. 

A  second  Dutch  war  produced  but  transient  alarm. 
The  Massachusetts  authorities,  in  fact,  took  advantage 
of  it  to  give  a  new  extension  to  their  territory.  A  new 
survey  of  the  Merrimao  had  bden  made^  by  which  the  1671. 
northern  boundary  x>f  Massachusetts  was  carried  two 
leagues  further  north,  being  fixed  at  43°  49'  12"  of  north 
latitude.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the  surveyors, 
it  crossed  the  Sagadahoc  near  where  Bath  now  stands, 
stretching  as  far  eastward  as  the  southwest  point  of  Pe- 
nobscot Bay,  including  the  Plymouth  settlement  at  Sa- 
gadahoc, the  ancient  colony  of  Pemaquid,  and  other  vil- 
lages on  the  eastern  coasts  and  islands.  A  Dutch  fleet 
having  recaptured  the  ancient  New  Netherland,  the  au- 
thorities of  Massachusetts  were  induced  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
government  to  stretch  their  authority  over  the  eastern 
villages  iiKsluded  in  the  re-survey.  High-sounding  rea- 
sons  in  behalf  of  this  annexation  were  not  wanting. 
<<  That  the  ways  of  godliness  may  be  encouraged  and  1673. 
vice  corrected,"  the  annexed  territory  was  erected  into     ^^- 
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t  luPTER  the  new  cpunty  of  Devonshire,     All  that  now  remained 

.       to  the  Duke  of  York  of  his  late  extensive  province  wore 

1673.  some  little  hamlets  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Penobscot 

Bay.     But  this  arrangement  was  destined  to.be  very 

short-lived. 

Governor  Bellingham,  who  died  in  office  at  a  patri- 
Ma>.  archal  age,  had  been  succeeded  by  Leverett.  Bradstreet, 
though  a  magistrate  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony, 
was  still  in  disgrace  from,  his  attachment  to  a  moderate 
course  of  policy.  Denison,  however,  Brculstreet's  brother- 
in-law,  and,  like  him,  an  adherent  of  the  moderate  par- 
ty, regained  the  office  of  major  general,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  ten  years  before,  but  had  then  laid  down  to 
make  room  for  Leverett.  The  plantations  were  grad- 
ually extending.  Tlie  future  progress  of  New  England 
in  wealth  and  numbers  was  already  foreseen.  As  yet, 
however,  the  entire  white  population  did  not  exceed  sixty 
thousand,,  distributed  along  the  sea-coast  and  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Connecticut.  Lancaster,  about  forty  miles 
from  BostoUj  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  Bay  settle- 
ments; Brookfield,  some  thirty  miles,  from  the  river,  was 
the  most  eastern  town  of  those  in.  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. There  intervened  between  these  townships  a  great 
space  of  rugged  country,  wholly  unsettled,  and  occupied 
by  a  few  straggling  Indians. 

Except  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequods,  the  native 
tribes  of  New-  England  had  as  yet  undergone  no  very 
malerial  diminution.  The  Pocanokets  or  Wampanoags, 
though  somewhat  curtailed  in  their  limits,  still  occu- 
pied the  eastern  shore  of  Narraganset  Bay.  The  Nar- 
ragansets  still  possessed  the  western  shore.  There  were 
several  scattered  tribes  in  various  parts  of  Connecticut ; 
though,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  reservations, 
they  had  already  ceded  all  their  lands.     Uncas,  the  Mo* 
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hecran  chief,  was  now  an  old  man.      The  Pawtueket  or  chapteu 

<  XIV. 

Penacook  confederacy  continued  to  occupy  the  falls  of 


the  Merrimac  and  the  heads  of  the  Piscataqua.  Their  1673. 
old  sachem,  Passaconaway,  regarded  the  colonists  with 
awe  and  veneration.  In  the  interior  of  Massachusetts 
and  along  the  Connecticut  were  ^  several  other  less  noted 
tribes.  The  Indians  of  Maine  and  the  region  eastward 
possessed  tlieir  ancient  haunts  undisturbed  ;  but  their 
intercourse  was  principally  with  the  French,  to  whom,, 
since  the  late  peace  with  France,  Acadie  had  been  again 
yielded  jip.  The  New  England  Indians  were  occasion- 
ally annoyed  by  war  parties  of  Mohawks ;  but,  by  the 
intervention  of  Massachusetts,  a  peace  had  recently  been 
concluded. 

Efforts  for  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  In- 
dians were  still  continued  by  Eliot  and  his  coadjutors, 
supported  by  the  funds  of  the  English  society.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts there  were  fourteen  feeble  villages  of  these 
praying  Indians,  and  a  few  more  in  Plymouth  colony. 
The  whole  nun^ber  in  New  England  was  about  thirty- 
six  hundred,  but  of  these  near  one  half  inhabited  the 
islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Virxpyard. 

We  have  seen,  in  former  chapters,  the  strict  hand  held 
by  Massachusetts  ever  the  Narragansets  and  other  sub-  . .  T 
ject  tribes,  as  well  as  the  contraction  of  their  limits  by 
repeated  cessions,  not  always  entirely  voluntary.  The 
Wampanoags,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth,  fixv 
perienced  similar  treatment.  By  successive  sales  of  parts 
of  their  territory,  they  were  now  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  necks  or  peninsulas  formed  by  the  northern  and 
eastern  branches  of  Narraganset  Bay,  the  same  territory 
now  constituting  the  continental  eastern  portion  of  Rhode 
Island.  Though  always  at  peace  with  the  colonists,  the 
Wampanoags  had  not  always  escaped  suspicion.     The 
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cuAPTER  increase  of  the  settlements  around  them,  and  the  pro* 
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grfti^sive  curtailment  of  their  limits,  aroused  their  Jeal- 
1673.  ousy.  They  were  galled,  also,  by  the  feudal  superiori- 
ty, siniilar-  to  that  of  Massachusetts  over  her  dependent 
tribes,  claimed  by  Plymouth  on  the  strength  of  certain 
sdleged  former  submissions.  None  felt  this  assumption 
more  keenly  thta  Pometacom,  head  chief  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  better  known  among  the  colonists  as  King  Philip 
of  Mount  Hope,  nephew  and  successor  of  that  Massasoit 
who  had  welcomed  the  Pilgrims  to   Plymouth.     Sus- 

1670.  pected  of  hostile  designs,  he  had  been  compelled  to  de- 
liver up  his  fire-arms,  and  to  enter  into  certain  stipula- 
tions. These  stipulations  he  was  accused  of  not  fulfill- 
ing ;  and  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  the  Massachu- 
setts magistrates,  to  whom   Philip  appealed,  prevented 

1671.  Plymouth  from   making  war   upon  him.     He  was  sen- 
April  13.  tenced  instead  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  acknowledge 

the  unconditional  supremacy  of  that  colony. 

A  prayiijg  Indian,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge 
and  employed  as  a  teacher,  upon  some  misdemeanor  had 
fled  to  Philip,  who  took  him  into  service  as  a  sort  of  sec- 
retary. Being  persuaded  to  return  again  to  his  former 
employment,  this  Indian  accused  Philip  anew  of  being 

1675.  engaged  in  a  secret  hostile  plot.  In  accordance  with  In- 
dian ideas,  the  treacherous  informer  was  waylaid  and 
killed.  Three  of  Philip's  men,  suspected  of  having  killed 
him,  were  arrested  by  the  Plymouth  authorities,  and,  in 
accordance  with  English  ideas,  were  tried  for  murder  by 
a  jury  half  English,  half  Indians,  convicted  upon  very 

June  84.  slender  evidence,  and  hanged.  Philip  retaliated  by  plun- 
dering the  houses  nearest  Mount  Hope.  Presently  he 
attacked  Swanzey,  and  killed  several  of  the  inhabitants. 
Plymouth  took  measures  for  raising  a  military  force. 
The  neighboring  colonies  were  sent  to  for  assistance. 
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Thus,  by  the  inipulse  of  suspicioit  on  the  one  side  and  chapter 


XIV. 


passion  on  the  other,  New  England  became  suddenly  en- . 
gaged  in  a  war  very  disastrous  to  the  colonists,  and  ut-  1675. 
terly  ruinous  to  the  native  tribes.  The  lust  of  gain,  in 
spite  of  all  laws  to  prevent  it,  had  partially  furnished  the 
Indians  with  fire-arms,  and  they  were  now  far  more  for- 
midable enemies  than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Poquods.  Of  this  the  colonists  hardly  seem  to  have 
thought.  Now,  as  then,  confident  of  their  superiority, 
and  comparing  themselves  to  the  Lord's  chosen  people 
driving  the  heathen  out  of  the  land,  they  rushed  eagerly 
into  the  contest,  without  a  single  effort  at  the  preserva-- 
tiou  of  peace.  Indeed,  their  pretensions  hardly  admitted 
of  it.  Philip  was  denounced  as  a  rebel  in  arms  against 
his  lawful  superiors,  with  whom  it  would  be  folly  and 
weakness  to  treat  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute  sub- 
mission. 

A^  body  of  volunteers,  horse  and  foot,  raised  in  Mas-i 
sachusetts,  marched  under  Major  Savage,  four  days  after  June  28. 
the  attack  on  Swanzey,  to  join  the  Plymouth  forces.  Aft- 
er one  or  two  slight  skirmishes,  they  peiietrated  to  the 
Wampanoag  villages  at  Mount  Hope,  but  found  them 
empty  and  deserted.  Philip  and  his  warriors,  conscious 
of  their  inferiority,  had  abandoned  their  homes.  If  the 
Narragansets,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  did  not 
openly  join  the  Wampauoags,  they  would,  at  least,  be 
likely  to  afford  shelter  to  their  women  and  children.  The 
troops  were  therefore  ordered  into  the  Narraganset  coun- 
try, accompanied  by  commissioners  to  demand  assurances- 
of  peaceful  intentions,  and  a  promise  to  deliver  up  all  fa- 
gitive  enemies  of  the  colonists — ^pledges  which  the  Nar- 
ragansets felt. themselves  constrained  to  give. 

Arrived  at  Taunton  on  their  return  from  the  Narra- 
ganset  country,  news  oame  that  Philip  and  his  warriors 
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CHAPTER  had  been  discovered-  by  Church,  of  Plymouth  colony,  col- 
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.  lected  in  a  great  swamp  &t  Pocasset,  now  Tivertotf,  the 

1675.  southern  district  of  the  Wampanoag  country,  whence 
small  parties  sallied  forth  to  burn  and  plunder  the  neigh- 
boring settlements.  After  a  march  of  eighteen  miles, 
July  16.  having  reached  the  designated  spot,  the  soldiers  found 
there  a  hundred  wigwams  lately  built,  but  empty  and  de- 
serted, the  Indians  having  retired  deep  into  the  swamp. 
The  colonists  followed ;  but  the  ground  was  soft ;  the 
thicket  was  difficult  to  penetrate ;  the  companies  were 
soon  thrown  into  disorder.  Each  man  fire(|  at  every  bush 
be  saw  shake,  thinking  an  Indian  might  lay  concealed 
behind  it,  and  several  were  thus  wounded  by  their  own 
friends.  When  night  came  on,  the  assailant*  retired  with 
the  loss  of  sixteen  men.  The  swamp  continued  to  be 
watched  and. guarded,  but  Philip  broke  through,  not  with- 
out some  loss,  and  escaped  into  the  country  of  the  Nip- 
mucks,  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts.     That  tribe  had 

July  24.  already    commenced   hostilities    by   attacking  Mendoa. 

Xug.  2.  They  waylaid  and  killed  Captain  Hutchinson,  a  son  of 
the  famous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  sixteen  out  of  a  party 
of  twenty  sent  from  Boston  to  Brookfield  to  parley  with 
them.  Attacking  Brookfield  itself,  they  burned  it,  ex- 
cept one  fortified  house.  The  inhabitants  were  saved 
by  Major  Willard,  who,  on  information  of  their  danger, 
oame  with  a  troop  of  horse  from  Lancaster,  thirty  miles 
through  the  woods,  to' their  rescue.  A  body  of  troops 
presently  arrived  from  the  eastward,  and  were  stationed 
for  some  time  at  Brookfield. 

The  colonista  now  found  that  by  driving  Philip  to  ex- 
tremity they  had  roused  a  host  of  unexpected  enemies. 
The  River  Indians,  anticipating  an  intended  attack  upon 

Sept.  1.  them,  joined  the  assailants.  Deerfield  and  Northfield, 
the  northernmost  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River,  set- 
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tied  within  a  few  years  past,  were  attacked,  and  sev-  chapter 
eral  of  the   inhabitants  killed  and  wounded.     Captain . 


Beers,  sent  from  Hadley  to  theiT  relief  with  aconvoy  of  1675. 
provisions,  was  surprised  near  Notthfield:  and  skin,  with  ^®P*-  ^^• 
twenty  of  his   men.     Northfield   was    abandoned,  and 
burned  by  the  Indians. 

"  The  English  at  first,"  says  Gookin,  "  thought  easily 
to  chastise  the  insolent  doings  and  murderous  practice 
of  the  heathen ;  but  it  was  found  another  manner  of  thing 
than  was  expected ;  for  our  tnen  could  see  no  enemy  to 
shoot  at,  but  yet  felt  their  bullets  out  of  the  thick  bush* 
e9  where  they  lay  in  ambush.  The  English  wanted  not 
courage  or  resolution,  but  could  not  discover  nor  find  an 
enemy  to  fight  with,  yet  were  galled  by  the  enemy." 
In  the  arts  of  ambush  and  surprise,  with  which  the  In- 
dians were  so  familiar,  the  colonists  were  without  prac- 
tice. •  It  is  to  the  want  of  this  experience,  purchased  at 
a  very  dear  rate  in  the  course  of  the  war,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  numerous  surprises  and  defeats  from  which 
the  colonists  suffered  at  its  commencement. 

Driven  to  the  necessity  of  defensive  warfare,  those  in 
command  on  the  river  determined  to  establish  a  maga- 
zine and  garrison  at  Hadley.  Captain  Lathrop,  who 
had  been  dispatched  from  the  eastward  to  the  assistance 
of  the  river  towns,  was  sent  with  eighty  men,  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  Essex  county,  to  guard  the  wagons  in- 
tended to  convey  to  Hadley  three  thousand  bushels^  of 
unthreshed  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Deerfield 
meadows.  Just  before  arriving  at  Deerfield,  near  a  small 
stream  still  known  as  Bloody  Brook,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  abrupt  conical  Sugar  Loaf,  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  Deerfield  mountain,.  Lathrop  fell  into  an  am-  Sept.  18. 
bush,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  perished  there  with 
all  his  company.  Captain  Moseley,  stationed  at  Deer- 
L  Hh 
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CHAPTER  field,  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  arrived  too  late  to 
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help  him.  .  That  town,  also,  was^iabandoned,  and  burned 
1675.  by  the  Indians.  Springfield,  about  the  same  time,  was 
set  on  fire,  but  was  partially  saved  by  the  arrival  of 
Major  Treat  with  aid .  from  Connecticut.  Hatfield, 
now  the  frontier  town  on  the  north,  was  vigorously  at- 
Oct.  19.  tacked,  but  the  garrison  succeeded  in  repelling  the  as- 
sailants. 

Meanwhile,  hostilities.  Were  spreading ;  the  Indians  on 
the  Merrimac  began  to  attack  the  towns  in  their  vicin- 
ity ;  and  the  whole  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  in  the  ut- 
most alarm.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  the  country  still  remained  an  immense  forest, 
dotted  by  a  few  openings.  The  frontier  settlements 
could  not  be  defended  against  a  foe  familiar  with  locali- 
ties, scattered  in  small  parties,  skillful  in  concealment, 
and  watching  with  patience  for  some  unguarded  or  fa- 
vorable moment.  Those  settlements  were  mostly  broken 
up,  and  the  inhabitants,  retiring  toward  Boston,  spread 
every  where  dread  and  intense  hatred  of  "  the  bloody 
heathen."  Even  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  small  de- 
pendent and  tributary  tribes,  became  objects  of  suspicion 
and  terror.  They  had  been  emplpyed  at  first  as  scouts 
and  auxiliaries,  and  to  good  advantage ;  but  some  few, 
less  confirmed  in  the  faith,  iiaving  deserted  to  the  en- 
emy, the  whole  body  of  them  were  denounced  as  traitors. 
Eliot  the  apostle,  and  Gookin,  superintendent  of  the  sub- 
ject Indians,  exposed  themselves  to  insults,  and  even  to 
danger,  by  their  efforts  to  stem  this  headlong  fury,  to 
which  several  of  the  magistrates  opposed  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance. Troops  were  sent  to  break  up  the  praying 
villages  at  Mendon,  Grafton,  and  others  in  that  quarter. 
The  Natick  Indians,  <<  those  poor  despised  sheep  of 
Christ,"  as  Gookin  affectionately  calls  them,  were  hur- 
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ried  off  to  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  where  they  chjlpt£r 
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suffered  excessively  from  a  severe  winter.     A  part  of  the 

praying  Indians  of  Plymouth  colony  were  confined,  in  1675. 
like  manner,  on  the  islands  in  Plymouth  harbor. 

Not  content  with  realities  sufficiently  frightful,  supeT- 
stition>  as  usual,  added  bugbears  of  her  own.  Indian 
bows  wei'e  seen  in  the  sky,  and  scalps  in  the  moon. 
The  northern  lights  became  an  object  of  terror.  Phan- 
tom horsemen  carisered  among  the  clouds,  or  were  heard 
to  gallop  invisible  through  the  air:  The  howling  of 
wolves  was  turned  into  a  terrible  omen.  The  war  was 
regarded  as  a  special  judgment  in  punishment  of  prevail- 
ing sins.  Among  these  sins,  the  General  Court  of  Massa-  Oct.  19. 
chusetts,  after  consultation  with  the  elders,  enumerated 
neglect  in  the  training  of  the  children  of  church  mem- 
bers ;  pride,  in  men's  wearing  long  and  curled  hair ;  ex- 
cess in  apparel ;  naked  breasts  and  arms,  and  superfluous 
ribbons ;  the  toleration  of  Quakers ;  hurry  to  leave  meet- 
ing before  blessing  asked  ;  profane  cursing  and  swearing ; 
tippling  houses ;  want  of  respect  for  parents  ;  idleness  ; 
extortion  in  shop-keepers  and  mechanics ;  and  the  riding 
from  town  to  town  of  unmarried  men  and  women,  under 
pretense  of  attending  lectures — '« a  sinful  custom,  tend- 
ing to  lewdness."  Penalties  were  denotmced  against  all 
these  offenses ;  and  the  persediition  of  tjie  Quakers  was 
again  renewed.  A  Quaker  woman  had  re<3ently  fright- 
ened the  Old  South  congregation  in  Boston  by  entermg 
that  meeting-house  clothed  in  sackoioth,  with  ashes  on 
her  head,  her  feet  bare,  and  her  face  blackened,  intend- 
ing to  personify  the  small-pox,  with  which  she  threat- 
ened the  colony,  in  punishment  for  its  sins. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  collision  with  Philip,  the 
TarenteenfiT,  or  Eastern  Indians,  had  attacked  the  settle- 
ments in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  plundering  and 
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CHAPTER  burning  the  houses,  and  massajGring  such  of  the  inhab- 
if.anta  as  fell  into  their  hands.  :  This  sudden  diflFusion  of 
1675.  hostilities  and  vigor  of  iattaok.  from  opposite  quarters, 
made  the  colonists  believe  that  Philip  had  long  been  plot- 
ting and  had  gradually  matured  kn  extensive  conspiracy, 
into  which  most  of  the  trib^  had  deliberately  entered, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  whites.  This  belief  infuri- 
ated the  colonists,  and  suggested  some  very  questionable 
proceedings.  It  seems,  however.,  to  have  originated,  like 
the  war  itself,  from  mere  suspicions.  The  same  griefs 
pressed  upon  all  the  tribes ;  and  the  struggle  once  com- 
menced, the  awe  which  the  colonistg  inspired  thrown  off, 
the  greater  part  were  ready  to  join  in  the  contest.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  deliberate  concert ;  nor,  in 
fact,  were  the  Indians  united.  Had  they  been  so,  the 
war  would  have  been  far  more  serious.  .  The  Connecti- 
cut tribes  proved  faithftil,  and  that  colony  remained  un- 
touched. Even  the  NarragansetSy  the  most  powerful 
confederacy  in  New  England,  in  spite  of  so  many  for- . 
mer  provocations,  had  not  yet  taken  up  arms.  But  they 
were  strongly  suspected  of  intention  to  do  so,  arid  were 
accused,  notwithstanding  their  recent  assurances,  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  shelter  to  the  hostile  tribes. 

Sept  An  attempt  had  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  union 
of  th^  New  England  coloiues.  At  a  meeting  of  com- 
missioners, those  ftom  Plymouth  presented  a  nafrative  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  present  hostilities,  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  war  was  pronounced  "just 
and  necessary,"  cmd  a  resolution  passed  to  carry  it  on 
at  the  joint  expense.  A  thousand  men  were  ordered  to 
be  raised.  If  the  Narragansets  were  not  crushed  during 
the  winter,  it  was  feared  they  might  break  out  openly 

Nov.  hostile  in  the  spring;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  commissioners,  five  hundred  additional  men  were  or- 
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dered  to  be  levied  to  co-operate  in  an  expedition  specially  chapter 

against  them. 

The  winter  was  unfavorable  to  the  Indians;  the  leaf-  1675. 
less  woods  no   longer  concealed  their  larking  attsjcks. 
The  frozen  surface  of  the  swamps  made  the  Indian  fast- 
nesses accessible  to  the  colonists.     The  forces  destined 
against  the  Narragansets — six  companies  frotn  Massa- 
chusetts, under  Major  Appleton;  two  from  Plymouth, 
under  Major  Bradford ;  and  five  from  Connecticut,  un- 
der Major  Treat — were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Josiah  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth  since  Prince's,  1672. 
deaths — son  of  that  Edward  Winslow  so  conspipuous  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  colony.     The  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  forces  marched  to  Petasquamsoot,  on  the  1675. 
west  shore  of  Narraganset  Bay,  wheie  they  made  some         ^*' 
forty  prisoners.     Being  joined  by  the  troops  from  Con-  Dee.  18. 
necticut,  and  guided  by  an  Indian  deserter,  after  a  march 
of  fifteen  miles  through  a  deep,  snow,  they  approached  a 
swamp  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  South  Kingston,  one 
of  the  ancient  strongholds  of  the  Narragansets.     Driving  , 
the  Indian  scouts  before  them,  and  penetrating  the  swamp, 
the  colonial  soldiprs  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Indian  fort, 
built  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  mqrass,  a  sort  of  island  of 
two  or  three  acres,  fortified  by  a  palisade,  and  surrounded 
by  a  close  hedge  a  rod  thick.     There  was  but  one  en- 
trance, quite-narrow,  defended  by  a  tree  thrown  across  it, 
with  a  block-house  of  logs  in  front  and  another  on  the 
flank.     It  wa^  the  *<<  Lord's  day^"  but  that  did  not  hinder  Dec.  19. 
the  attack.     As  the  captains  advanced  at  the  heads  of 
their  companies,  the  Indians  opened  a  galling  fire,  under 
which  many  fell.     But  the  assailants  pressed,  on,  $md 
forced  the  entrance,     A  desperate  struggle  ensued.     The 
cblonists  were  once  driven  back,  but  they  rallied  and  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and,  after  a  two  hours'  fight,  be- 
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'  near  six  hundred  in  nurtiber,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the 

1675.  Peqoiod  massacre  were  renewed.  The  corn,  and  other' 
winter  stores  of  the  Indians  were  consumed,  ajid  not  a 
few  of  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames.'  In  this  bloody  contest,  long  remembered  a3  the 
"Swamp  Fight,*'  the  colonial  loss  was  terribly  severe. 
Six  captains,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  were 
killed  or  wounded;  and  at  night,  in  the  middt  of  a  snow 
storm,  with  a  fifteen  miles'  march  before  them,  the  colo- 
nial soldiers  abandoned  the  fort^  of  which  the  Indians  re- 
sumed possession.  But  ttieir  wigwams  were  burned; 
their  provisions  destroyed  ;  they  had  no  supplies  for  the 
winter;  their  loss  was  irreparable.,  -Of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  fight,  many  perished  of  hunger. 
1678.  Even  as  a  question  of  policy,  this  attack  on  the  Nar- 
ragansets  was  more  than  doubtful.  The  starving  and  in- 
furiated warriors,  scattered  through  the-  woods,  revenged 
themselves  by  attacks  on  the  frontier  settlements.  Lan- 
Feb.  10.  caster  was  burned,  and  forty  of  the  inhabitants  killed  or 
taken ;  among  the  rest,  Mrs.  Ilolandson,  wife  of  the  min- 
ister, the  narrative  of  whose  captivity  is  still  preserved. 
Groton,  Chelmsford,  and  other  towns  in  that  vicinity 
Feb.  »1.  were  repeatedly  attacked.  Medfield,  twenty  miles  from 
Boston,  was  furiously  assaulted,  and,  though  defended  by 
three  hundred  men,  half  the  houses  were  burned.  Wey- 
mouth, within  eighteen  miles  of  Boston,  was  attacked  a 
Feb.  «6.  few  days  after.  These  were  the  nearest  approaches  which 
the  Indians -made  to  that  capital.  For  a  time  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Narraganset  country  was  abandoned.  The 
Rhode  Island  towns,  though  they  had  no  part  in  under* 
taking  the  war,  yet  suffered  the  consequences  of  it.  War- 
March  IT.  wick  was  burned,  and  Providence  was  partially  destroyed. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  the  islands.; 
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but  the  aged  Roger  Williams  accepted  a  coramission  as  chapter 

'  '  XiV. 

captain  for   the  defense  of  the  town   he  had  founded.     . 
Walter  Clarke  was  presently  chosen  govornor  in  Codding-  1676. 
ton's  place,  the  times  not  suiting  a  Quaker  chief  magis- 
trate. 

The  whole  colony  of  Plymouth  was'  overrun.  Houses 
were  burned  in  almost  every  town  ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
for  the  most  part,  saved  themselves  in  their  garrisons,  a 
shelter  with  whic)i  all  the  towns  now  found  it  necessary 
to  be  provided.  Captain  Pierce,  with  fifty  men  and 
some  friendly  Indians,  while  endeavoring  to  cover  the 
Plymouth  towng,  fell  into  an  ambush  and  was  cut  off. 
That  same  day,  Marlborough  was  set  on  fire,  and  Spring- March  86. 
field  was  again  attacked.  The  Indians  seemed  to  be 
every  where.  Captain  Wadsworth,  marching  to  the  re- 
lief of  Sudbury,  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  perished  with  April  18. 
fifty  men.  The  alarm  and  terror  of  the  colonists  reached 
again  a  great  height.  But  affairs  were  about  to  take  a 
turn.  The  resources  of  the  Indians  were  exh£^usted ; 
they  were  now  making  their  last  efforts.  , 

A  body  of  Connecticut  volunteers,  under  Captain  Den- 
ison,  and  of  Mohegan  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Pe- 
quods  and  Niantics,  repeatedly  swept  the  country  of  the 
Narragansets,  who  suffered^  as  spring  advanced,  the  last 
extremities  of^  famine.  .  Canochet,  the  chief  sachem,  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Miantonimoh,  but  probably  his 
nephew,  had  ventured  to  his  old  haunts  to  procure  seed- 
corn  with  which  to  plant  the  rich  intervals  on  the  Con- 
necticut, abandoned  by  the  colonists.  Taken  prisoner, 
he  conducted  himself  with  all  that  haughty  firmness,  es- 
teemed by  the  Indians  the  height  of  magnanimity.  Be- 
ing offered  his  life  on  condition  of  bringing  about  a  peaces 
he  scorned  the  proposal.  His  tribe  would  perish  ta  the 
last  man  rather  than  become  servants  to  the  English. 
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CHAPTER  When  ordered  to  prepare  for  death,  he  replied,  "  I  like 


XIV. 


.  it  well ;  I  shall  die  before  my  heart  is  soft,  or  I  shall 

167Q.  have  spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  myself."  Two  In- 
dians were  appointed  to  shoot  him,  emd  his  head  was  out 
off  and  sent  to  Hartford. 

The  colonists  had  suffered  severely.  Men,  women, 
ai^d  children  had  perished  by  the  bullets  of  the  Indians, 
or  fled  naked  thtough  the  wintery  woods  by  the. light  of 
their  blazing  houses,  leaving  their  goods  and  cattle  a 
spoil  to  the  assailants.  Several  settlements  had  b^en  de- 
stroyed, and  inany  more  had  been  abandoned ;  but  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  remained  untouched.  The  Indians, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  neither  provisions  nor  ammuni- 
tion. While  attempting  to  plant  corn  and  catch  fish  at 
Montague  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut  Rivjer,  they  were  at- 

May  13.  tacked  with  great  slaughter  by  the  garrison  of  the  lower 
towns,  led  by  Captain  Turner,  a  Boston  Baptist,  and  at 
first  refused  a  commission  on  that  aocount,  but  as  dan- 
ger increased,  pressed  to  accept  it.     Yet  this  enterprise 

May  17.  was  not  without  its  drawbacks.  As  the  troops  returned, 
Captain  Turner  fell  into  an  ambush  and  was  slain,  with 
thirty-eight  men.      Hadley  was  attacked  on  a  lecture 

Jane  18.  day,  while  the  people  were  at  meeting;  but  the  Iiidians 
were  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  Goffe,  one  of  the  fugitive 
regicides,  long  concealed  in  that  town.  Seeing  this  ven- 
erable  unknown  rnan  come  to  their  rescue,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappear,  the  inhabitants  took  him  for  an  angel.   . 

Major  Church,  ajt  the  head  of  a  body  of  two  hundred 
▼olunteers,  English  and  Indians,  energeticsdly  hunted 
down  the  hostile  bands  in  Plymouth  colony  and  that 
neighborhood..  They  quarreled  also  among  themselves, 
and  the  Nipmucks  and  others  submitted  and  made  their 
peace.  Many  fled  to  the  north  to  find  refuge  in  Cap^- 
da ;  guides  and  leaders,  in  after  years,  of  those  French 
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and  Indian  war  parties  by  which  the  frontiers  of  New  chapter 


XIV. 


England  were  so  terribly  harassed.     Just  a  year  after, 

the  fast  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ivar,  a  thanksgiv-  1676. 

ing  was  observed  for  success  in  it.  June  29. 

No  longer  sheltered  by  the  River  Indians,  who  now  be- 
gan to  make  their  peace,  and  even  attacked  by  bands  of 
the  Mohawks,.  Philip  returned  to  his  own  country,  about 
Mount  Hope,  where  he  was  still  faithfully  suppprted  by 
his  female  confederate  and  relative,  Witamo,  squaw-sa^ 
ohem  of  Pocasset.  Punham,  also,  the  Shawomet  vassM 
of  Massachusetts,  still  zealously  carried  on  the  war,  but 
was  presently  killed.  Philip  was  watched  and  followed 
by  Church,  who  surprised  his  camp,  killed  upward  of  a  Aug.  i. 
hundred  of  his  people,  and  took  prisoners  his  wiife  and 
boy.  The  disposal  of  this  child  was  a  subject  of  much 
deliberation.  Several  of  the  elders  were  urgent  for  put- 
ting him  to  death.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  send  him 
to  Bermuda,  to  be  sold  into  slavery — a  fete. to  which 
many  other  of  the  Indian  captives  were  subjected.  Wit- 
amo shared  the  disasters  of  Philip.  Most  of  her  p^ple 
were  killed  or  taken.  She  herself  was  drowned  while  Aug.  6. 
crossing  a  rivet  in  her  flight ;  but  her  body  was  recover- 
ed, and  the  head,  cut  ofl*,  was  stuck  upon  a  pole  at  Taun- 
ton, amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the  colonial  soldiers,  and 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  Indian  prisoners. 

Philip  still  lurked  in  the  swamps,  but  was  now  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Again  attacked  by  Church,  he  was 
killed  by  one  of  his  own  people,  a  deserter  to  the  colo- 
nists. His  dead  body  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  the 
sentence  of  the  English  law  upon  traitors^  One  of  his 
hands  was  given  to  the  Indian  who  had  shot  him,  and 
on  the  day  appointed  for  a  public  thanksgiving  his  head  Aug.  17. 
teas  carried  in  triumph  to  Plymouth. 

The  popular  rage  against  the  Indians  was  excessive. 
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ciiAPTER  Death  or  slavery  was  the  penalty  for  all  known  or  sus- 
pected  to  have  been  concerned  in  shedding  English  blood. 
1676.  Merely  having  been  present  at  the  "  Swamp  Fight"  was 
adjudged  by  the  authorities  of  Rhodp  Island  sufficient 
foundation  for  sentence  of  death,  and  that,  too,  notwith- 
standing they  had  intimated^  an  opinion  that  the  origin 
of  the  war  would  not  bear  examination.  The  captives 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  were  dis- 
tributed among  them  as  sla;ves  or  servants.  Roger  Will* 
iains  received  a  boy  for  his  share.  Many  chiefs  were 
executed  at  Boston  and  Plymouth  on  the  charge  of  re- 
bellion ;  among  others,  Captain  Tom,  chief  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  at  Natick,  and  Tispiquin,  a  noted  warrior, 
reputed  to  be  invulnerable,  who  had  surrendered  to 
Church  on  an  implied  promise  of  safety.  A  largo  body 
of  Indians,  assembled  at  Dover  to  treat  of  peace,  were 
treacherously  made  prisoners  by  Major  Waldron,  who 
commanded  there.  Some  two  hundred  of  these  Indians, 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  Massachusetts,  were  sent  by 
water  to  Boston,  where  some  were  hanged,  and  the  rest 
shipped  off  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Some  fishermen  of 
Marblehead  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians  at  the 
eastward,  the  women  of  that  town,  as  they  came  out  of 
meeting  on  a  Sunday,  fell  upon  two  Indian  prisoners 
who  had  just  been  brought  in,  and  murdered  them  on 
the  spot.  The  same  ferocious  spirit  of  revenge,  which 
governed  the  cotemporaneous  conduct  of  Berkeley  in 
.  Virginia  toward  those  concerned  in  Bacon's  rebellion, 
swayed  the  authorities  of  New  England  in  their  treat- 
ment  of  the  conquered  Indians.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  contest  was  over  in  the  south,  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  a  peace  could  be  arranged  with  the  Eastern  tribes. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  upward  of  two  thousand  In- 
dians had  been  killed  or  taken. 
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In  this  short  war  of  hardly  a  year's  duration,  the  chapter 
Wampanoags  and  Narragansets  had  suiTered  the  fate  of        . 
the  Pequods.     The  Niantics  alone,  under  the  guidance  1677. 
of  their  aged  sachem  Ninigret,  had  escaped  destruction. 
Philip's  country  was  annexed  to  Plymouth,  though  sixty 
years  afterward,  under  a  royal  order  in  council,  it  wlEis 
transferred  to  Rhode  Island.     The  Narraganset  territory> 
remained  as  before,  under  the  name  of  King's  Provinccy^ 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Atherton  claimemts. ' 
The  Niantics  still  retained  their  ancient,  seats  along  the 
southern  shores  of  Narjraganset  Bay.     Most  of  the  sur- 
viving Narragansets,  the  Nipmuck^,  and  the  River  Iut 
dians,  abandoned  their  country,  and  migrated  to  the  north 
and  west.     Such  as  remained,  along  with  the  Mohegans 
and  other  subject  tribes,  became  more  them  ever  abject 
and  Subservient.  .     . 

The  work  of  conversion  was  now  again  renewed,  and, 
after  such  overwhelming  proofs  of  Christian  superiority, 
with  soniewhat  greater  success.  A  second  edition  of  the 
Indian  Old  Testament,  which  seems  to  have  been  more 
in  demand  than  the  New,  was  presently  published,  revis-  1683. 
ed  by  Elipt,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Cotton,  son  of  . 
thiB  "  great  Cotton,"  and  minister  of  Plymouth.  But  not 
an  individual' exists  in  our  day  by  whom  it  can  be  under- 
stood. The  fragments  of  .the  subject  tribes,  broken  in 
spirit,  lost  the  savage  freedom  and  rude  virtues  of  their 
fathers,  without  acquiring  the  laborious  industry  of  the 
whites.  Lands  were  assigned  them  in  various  places, 
which  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from  alienating.  But 
this  vwy  provision,  though  humanely  intended,  operated 
to  perpetuate  their  indolence  and  incapacity.  Some 
sought  a  more  congenial  occupation  in  the  whale  fishery, 
which  presently  began  to  be  carried  on  from  the  islands 
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.cHAPTEE  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Many  perished 
by  enlisting  in  the  military  expeditions  undertaken  in 
1677.  future  years  against  Acadie  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
Indians  intermarried  with  the  blacks,  and  thus  confirmed 
their  degradation  by  associating  themselves  with  another 
oppressed  and  unfortunate  race.  Gradually  they  dwin- 
dled, away.  A  few  hundred  sailors  and  petty  farmers, 
of  mixed  blood,  as  much  African  as  Indian,  are  now  the 
sole  surviving  representatives  of  the  aboriginal  possessors 
of  southern  New  England. 

On  the  side  of  the  colonists  the  cont^t  had  also  been 
very  disastrous.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towns  had  been  en- 
tirely ruined,  and  many  others  partially  destroyed.  Six- 
hundred  houses  had  been  burned  j  near  a  tenth  part  of 
all  in  New  England.  Twelve  captains,  and  more  than 
six  hundred  miein  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle. There  was  hardly  a  family  not  in  mourning.  The- 
pecuniary  losses  and  expenses  of  the  war  were  estimated 
at  near  a  million  of  dollars.  Massachusetts  was  burd6n«. 
ed  with  a  heavy  debt.  No  aid  nor  relief  seems  to  have 
come  from  abroad,  except  a  contribution  from  Ireland  of 
j£500  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  war,  chiefly 
collected  by  the  efforts  of  Nathaniel  Mather,  lately  suc- 
cessor, to  his  brother  Samuel  as  minister  of  the  honcon- 
formist  congregation  at  Dublin..  These  Dublin  minis- 
ters, both  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  were  elder  broth- 
ers of  Increase  Mather,  minister  of  Boston  North  Church, 
already  becoming  a  distinguished  person  in  the  colony. 
The  New  England  colonists  even  accused  their  neigh- 
bors of  Albany  of  furnishing  powder  and  shot  to  the  In- 
dians ;  but  this  charge  was  indignantly  denied  by  Andros, 
whom  the  Duke  of  York,  on  Tccovering  his  .province,  had 
appointed  as  its  governor.  Increase  Mather,  and  WiU- 
iam  Hubbard,  minister  of  Ipswich,  soon  published  histo- 
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ries  of  this  war.     We  have  also  "Some.  Account  of  the  chapter 

XIV. 

Divine  Providence  towards  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,"  in L. 

memoirs  dictated  by  the  colonel,  and  published  by  his  son.  1677. 

The  war  with  the  Eastern  tribes  still  continuing,  it 
was  proposed  to  employ  against  them  an  auxiliary  force 
of  Mohawks.  But  this  scheme  did  not  succeed.  Some 
fugitive  Indians,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Canada,  de- 
scended the  Connecticut,  and  falling  upon  &  party  assem-  Sept. 
bled  at  Hadley,  at  a  house  raising,  carried  off  twentjf 
prisoners.  The  husbands  of  two  of  the  female  captives 
proceieded  to  Canada,  by  way'  of  Albany  and  Lakes 
George  and  jChamplain,  guided  by  a  Mohawk  Indian — 
the  first  recorded  journey  made  in  that  direction.  By 
the  intervention  of  the  French  governor,  they  succeeded 
in  redeeming  the  captives. 

In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  disasters,  new  troubles 
were  preparing  in  the  mother  country.  A  petition  from  . 
the  English  merchants  had  been  presented  to  the  Privy  1675. 
Council,  complaining  of  the  total  disregard  of  the  aets 
of  trade  in  New  England.  The  Committee  for  Planta- 
tions had  suggested,  by  way  bf  remedy,  to  establish  a 
royal  custom-house  at  Boston,  with  officers  to  look  after 
breaches  of  the  acts  of  trade.  The  difficulty  was  to  pro^ 
vide  salaries  for  them.  Should  Massachusetts  decline  to 
receive  these  officers,  it  was  proposed  to  refuse  Mediter- 
ranean passes  to  her  ships,  thus  exposing  them  to  cap- 
ture by  the  Barbary  pirates ;  also  to  cut  off  her  trade 
with  th6  southern  colonies,  aild  to  authorize  such  of  thtf 
king's  frigates  as  might  visit  the  American  coast  to  seize 
offenders  and  send  them  to  England  for  trial— expedients 
indicative  enough  of  th6  weakness  and  poverty  of  the 
king's  government. 

Association  of  breaches  of  the  acts  of  trade,  with  re-  * 
sistance  to  prerogative,  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands 
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CHAPTER  of  the  king,  who  might  now  expect,  in  the  controvdrsy 


XIV. 


.with  Massachusetts,  support  from  the  English  mercantile 

1676.  interest.  The  Massachusetts  theocracy  gained  also  new 
hold  on  the  aflfections  .of  the  colonists  as  advocates  of 
colonial  free  trade,  and  new  support  from  pecuniary  as 
well  as  spiritual  considerations.    . 

Mason  and  Gorges  had  continued  to  urge  in  England 
their  respective  claims  to. New  Hampshire  and  Maine; 

June,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  war,  Randolph,  a  kins- 
man of  Mason,  and  henceforward,  by  his  zeal  and  perti- 
nacity, the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  Massachusetts,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  with  notice,  from  the  Privy  Council  that 
unless,  within  six  months,  agents  were  sent  to  defend  the 
right  of  Massachusetts  to  those  provinces,  judgment  by 
default  would  be  given  for  the  claimants.  Thus  pushed, 
the  General  Court,  after  consulting  the  elders,  conunis- 

Sept.  sipned  Bulkley  and  Stonghton  as  agents ;  but  their  pow- 
ers were  very  carefully  circumscribed.  Bulkley,  son  of 
the  first  minister  of  Concord,  was  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  subsequently  a  magistrate.  The  father  of  Stough- 
ton,  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  Pe- 
quod  war,  had  afterward  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  Stoughton  himself,  after  gradua- 
ting at  Harvard  College,  studied  divinity,  and  obtained, 
by  his  father's  interest,  an  Oxford  fellowship,  from  which 
he  had  been  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  He  inherited, 
however,  a  handsome  estate,  and,  returning  to  New  En- 
gland, was  presently  chosen  a  magistrate,  and  now  agent. 

1677.  After  hearing  the  parties,  the  Privy  Council  decided, 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  two  chief  justices, 
that  the  Massachusetts  patent  did  not  include  any  terri- 
tory more  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  left,  or  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Merrimao.  This  construction,  which  set 
aside  the  pretensions  of  Massachusetts  to  the  province  of 
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Maine,  as  well  as  to  that  part  of  Nisw  Hampshire  east  chapter 
of  the  Merrimac,  appeared  so  plain  to  the  English  law-  r 

yers  that  the  agents  hardly  attempted  a  defense.  1677; 

The  king  had  intended  to  purchase  Maine  as  an  ap- 
panage for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  his  illegitimate  son, 
But  Massachusetts  was  beforehand  with  him ;  and, 
through  the  agency  of  Usher,  a  wealthy  Boston  mer- 
chant. Gorges  was  induced,  for  the  sum  of  £1200,  to 
sell  out  all  his  rights  as  proprietary,  thus  confirming  the  May  6. 
jurisdiction  of  .Massachusetts,  Q,nd  giving  her  a  title  to 
the  ungranted  soil. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
habits  of  the  colonists,  at  least  a  part  of  them,  that  this 
Usher,  the  richest  merchant  in  Boston,  had  acquired  his 
fortune  in  the  bookselling  business.  A  London  station- 
er, who  presently  visited  Boston  with  a  venture  of  books', 
"  most  of  them  practical,"  and  so  *^  well  suited  to  the 
genius  of  New  England,"  found  no  less  than  four  book- 
sellers established  in  that  town. 

The  province  of  Maine,  as  purchased  by  Massachusetts, 
was  bounded  by  the  Kennebec.  Sagadahoc,  the  territory, 
that  is,  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Peno"bscot,  was  claimed 
as  forming  a  part  of  New  York.  Jurisdiction  over  its  few 
scattered  hamlets  had  lately  been  assumed  en  behalf  of 
the  duke  by  Andros,  governor  of  that  province,  who  built 
a  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  terminated  the  Indian  war  in 
that  quarter  by  agreeing  to  pay  the  Indians  a  tribute, 
or  quit-rent,  of  a  peck  of  corn  for  each  English  family. 
A  treaty  with  these  tribes,  concluded  about  the  same 
time  by  the  Massachusetts  authorities  at  Casco,  gave 
peace  to  the  eastern  coasts ;  not,  however,  till  the  set-  1678. 
tlements  of  Maine  had  lost  at  least  half  of  their  inhabit-  ^^  ^^' 
ants — a  bitter  foretaste  of  wars  to  conje. 

The  country  east  of  the  Penobscot,  though  included 
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CHAPTER. as  far  as  the  St.  Croix  in  the  Duke  of  York's  charter, 

XIV. 

'  was  claimed  by  the  French  as  a  part  of  Acadie.  The. 
1677.  Baron  Castin,  a  man  of  inlsrigue  and  enterprise,  who  had 
borne  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Carig- 
nan,  sent  to  Canada,  established  himself  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Penobscot,  on  the  spot  which  still  bears  his  name. 
He  succeeded  to  that  Indian  trade  formerly  carried  on 
from  the  same  spot  by  D'Aulney  ;  and,  having  taken  sev- 
eral Indian  wives,  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  he  acquired  a 
great  influence  among  the  Indians  of  that  viqinity .  Castin 
and  other  French  traders  furnished  the  Eastern  Indians 
witb  arms  and  ammunition.  The  French  missionaries 
converted  them  to  the  Catholic  faith.  .  Both  were  believ- 
ed to  exercise  an  influ^ence  unfavorable  to  the  English. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  merchants  once  excited, 
they  soon  renewed  their  complaints  of  the  di^egard  by 
Massachusetts  of  the  acts  of  trade.  The  Committee  for 
Plantations,  to  whom  these  complaints  were  referred, 
suggested,  as  the  only  effectual  remedy,  *^  a  governor 
wholly  to  be  supported  by  his  majesty."  .  Randolph, 
who  had  carried  back  to  England  very  exaggerated  ao* 
counts  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Massachusetts, 
soon  returned  to  Boston,  authorized  to  administer  to  the 
New  England  governors  an  oath  to  enforce  the  acts  of 
trade.  Leverett,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  oath  was 
required  by  the  charter,  refused  to  take  it.  The  General 
Oct.  Court,  however^  enacted  a  law  of  their  own  for  enforcing 
the  navigation  acts.  They  re-enacted,  also,  the  original 
oath  of  fidelity^  by  which  allegiance  was  sworn  to  the 
king  as  well  as  the  colony.  They  voted  a  present  to 
the  king  of  cranberries,  "special  good  samp"  and  cod- 
fish, and  sent  an  humble  petition,  with  another  also  from 
the  New  Hampshire  towns,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  retain  jurisdiction  as  far  as  the  Piscataqua. 
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The   Baptist   Church  in  Boston,   after   meeting   for  ghapteh 


fourteen  years  in  private  houses,  part  of  the  time  with . 
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much  secrecy,  had  caused  a  building  to  be  erected  for  a  1677. 
meeting  house.     As  soon  a?  the  purpose  of  this  building  1678. 
became  known,  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  the  ereo-      ^^  ^* 
tion  of  any  meeting  house  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
freemen  of  the  town  and  the  County  Court,  or  by  appro- 
bation, on  appeal,  of  the  General  Court ;  and  subjecting 
any  buildings  erected  contrary  to  the  act,  and  the  land 
on  which  they  stood,  to  forfeiture. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  the  king  and  the 
colony  were  put  upon  a  level,  did  not  give  satisfaction  in 
England.  Randolph , presently  reappeared  .with  an  oath  Oct. 
drawn  out  in  form.  The  magistrates  took  it  themselves, 
and  imposed  it  on  all  other  officers.  Letters,  meanwhile, 
had  arrived  frohfi  the  agents,  with  accounts  of  new.  com- 
plaints against  the  colony  ;  objections  to  their  laws,  as 
contradicting  those  of  England  ;  their  imposition  of  du^ 
ties  on  imports  from  England  ;  their  neglect  of  the  acts 
of  trade  ;  shelter  to  the  regicides  ;  execution  of  Quakers  ; 
coining  money  not  in  the  king's  image ;.  and  use  of  the 
word  "  commonwealth"  in  their  laws.  To  these  objec- 
tions the  court  replied,  defending  some  points,  apologis- 
ing for  others  ;  excusing  themselves  for  their  neglect  of . ' 
the  acts  of  navigatibn  on  the  ground  that,  not  being  rep- 
resented in  Parliament,  they  had  not  supposed  them- 
selves bound  by  those  acts.  Though  "  a  'great  discour- 
agement to  trade,"  they  promised,  however,  to  submit  to 
them — to  any  thing,  indeed,  short  of  compromising  the 
"  interest  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  churches  situate  in 
this  wilderness."    On  that  point  they  would  yield  nothing. 

Leverett  presently  died  in  office.     The  choice  of  Brad-  1679.. 
street  to  fill  his  place  was  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of    ^^^' 
the  moderate  party. 

L  I  I 
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CHAPTER       A  synod  was  presently  called  to  inquire  "  what  rea- 
_J.^  sons  had  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judgments  on 

1679.  New  England."     This  synod,  of  which  Increcise  Mather 
Sept.  10.  drew  ^p  the  result,  denounced  a  list  of  sins  nearly  iden-. 

tical  with  those  to  which  the  General  Court  had  ascrib- 
ed the  late  Indian  war.  The  confession  of  faith  and  sys- 
tem of  discipline  were  revised  and  confirmed.,  Reforma- 
,  tion  was  earnestly  recommended,  and  a  return  to  the  piety 
and  austerity  of  former  times. 

1680.  The  agents  soon  returned  with  a  royal  letter  dernand* 
Feb.     jjjg  toleration  for  all  sects  except  papists ;  the  choice  of  the 

full  number  of  eighteen  assistants ;  the  issue  of  all  com- 
missions, military  and  civil,  in  the  king's  Toame ;  the  re- 
peal of  all  laws  repugnant  to  the  acts  of  trade ;  the  assign- 
ment of  Maine  to  the  king,  o^  receiving  the  amount  paid 
for  it;  what  was  most  unpalatable  of  all,  the  surrender 
of  the  peculiar  privileged  of  church  members,  by  estdb- 
lisbing  a  pecuniary  qualification  as  the  sole  one  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freedom  of  the  colony.  New  agents  were 
to  be  appointed  within  six  months,  with  full  power  to 
make  the  concessions  demanded.  Stoughton  had.  been 
a  great  stickler  for  theocreicy,  as  evinced  by  his  election 
sermon  in.  1668.  He  was  still  much  inclined  that  way. 
But,  looking  to  the  future,  and  seeing  power  about  to 
pass  into  other  hands^,  he  was  disposed  also  '*to  stand 
right  to  his  majesty's  interest." 

The  returning  agents  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
July,  busy  Randolph,  who  came  out  with  a  commission  as  col- 
lector of  the  royal  customs  for  New  England,  and  in- 
jector for  enforcing  the  acts  of  trade — an  office  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  some  time  before,  but  the  com- 
mission for  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  back,  because 
there  appeared  no  source^  except  the  empty  royal  ex- 
chequer, out  of  which  to  pay  his  salary. 
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Randolph  presented  his  oomiixisaion  to  the  M assachu-  chapter 


XIV. 


setts  court,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  He  pressed . 
them  to  say  if  they  allowed  it  to  be  valid,  but  they  made  1680. 
no  answer.  The  notice  of  his  appointment,  posted  up 
at  the  public  exchange,  was  torn  down  by  order  of  the 
magistrates  ;  and  the  General  Court  presently  erected  a 
naval  office  of  their  own,  at  wiiich  all  vessels  were  re- 
quired to  eni^er  and  clear,  as  Randolph  alleged,  &r  the 
very  purpose  of  superseding  his  authority. 

Encouraged  by  the  king's  demand  for  toleration,  con-  March, 
strued  as  superseding  the  "by-laws"  of  the  colony,  the 
Baptists  ventured  to  hold  a  service  in  their  new  meetii^ig 
house.  For  this  they  were  summoned  before  the  mag- 
istrates, and,  when  they  refused  to  desist,  the  doors  wer^ 
nailed  up,  and  the  following  order  posted  upon  them : 
"  AH  persons  are  to  take  notice,  that,  byx)rder  of  the 
court,  the  doors  of  this  house  are  shut  up,  and  that  they 
are  inhibited  to  hold  any  meeting  therein,  or  to  open  the 
doors  thereof,  without  license  from  authority,  till. the 
General  Court  take  further  order,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  at  their  peril."  When  the  General  Court  May  19. 
met,  the  Baptists  pleaded  that  their  house  was  built  be- 
fore any  law  was  made  to  prevent  it.  This  plea  vras  so 
far  allowed  that  their  past  offenses  were  forgiven.  But 
they  were  not  allowed  to  open  the  house. 

It  had  been  strongly  intimated  in  the  result  of  the 
late  synod  that  the  Baptists  were  guilty  "  of  setting  up 
an  altar  against  the  Lord's  altar."  Increase  Mather,  in 
his  *'  Divine  Right  of  Infant  Baptism,"  now  published, 
charged  them,  also,  with  **  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  who 
made  priests  out  of  the  lowest  of  the  people."  To  a 
vindication  by  Elder  Russell  of  himself  and  his  brethren, 
containing  an  account  of  the  late  proceedings,  sent  to 
London  and  printed  there,  Willard,  minister  of  tha  South 
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CHAPTER  Church,  replied  the  next  year  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which 
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.Mather  wrote  a  preface,  and  which  fully  came  up  to  the 
1680.  tone  of  the  motto,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  creptdam*^ — "  Let 
the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last" — an  insolent  allusion  to 
the  former  occupation  of  Russell.  > 

A  curious  offshoot  from  the  Baptist  sect  had  lately 
sprung  up  in  Connecticut,  called  RogereneSy  after  Jona- 
than Rogers,  of  New  London,  their  founder.  Their  most 
distinguishing  tenet  was  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  (Saturday)  as  the  Sabbath,  and  their  violent  denun- 
ciation of  Sunday  as  the  "  idolr Sabbath."  They  made 
it  a  point  to  work  on  that  day,  and  then  to  complain,  of 
themselves  to  the  magistrates,  They  also  held  the  use 
of  medicines  to  be  a  sinful  attempt  to  thwart  God's  prov- 
idence. .  They  denounced  family  prayers  and  saying 
grace  at  meals  as  jnere  formalities,  for  which  there  was 
1677.  no  Scripture,  warrant.  To  a  remonstrance,  from  the 
Baptists,  of  Rhode  Island  against  the  fining  and  impris- 
oning of  some  of  these  enthusiasts,  Governor  Leet  re- 
plied that  they  had  beea  treated  with  "  all  condescension 
imaginable,"  and  that  they  might  be  indulged  in  "  their 
persuasions"  if  they^  would  forbear  to  offend  <«  our  con- 
sciences" by  insisting  upon  ipo  open  an  avowal  of  their 
opinions. 

As  Mason  had  no  charter  of  New  Hampshire,  but 
only  a  grant  under  the  great  patent  of  New  England, 
he  had  no  claims  to  jurisdiction ;  and,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  English  law,  even  his  title  to  the  soil,  as 
against  the  occupiers,  could  only  be  tried  on  the  spot. 
To  facilitate  these  trials,  and  to  give  them  a  turn  as  fa- 
vorable as  might  be  to  Mason,  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Hampshire  had  been  assumed  by  the  king ;  and  Ran- 
dolph had  brought  out  with  him  a  royal  commission  for 
setting  up  a  government.     To  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
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change,  a  president  and  counselors  were  selected  from  CHAPTEft 
among  them,  the  president  being  John  Cutts,  a  principal  • 
inhabitant  of  Portsmouth.     An  Assembly  was  also  con-  1680. 
ceded,  "  so  long  as  the  king  might  find  it  convenient." 
This  .Assembly,  at  its  first  session,  opened  with  prayers  March  16. 
and  a  sermon  by  Moody,  minister  of  Portsmouth,  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  past  care  and  kindness  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    They  enacted,  also,  a  body  of  laws,  compiled 
from  the  Massachusetts  code ;  but  these  were  rejected  ia 
England,  as  <<  fanatical  and  absurd." 

Mason  presently  visited  the  province,  and,  under  a  1681. 
royal  appointment,  took  a  seat  in  the  council.  Little 
satisfied  with  Cutts,  he  procured  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernor for  Cranfield,  an  office-holder  of  London,  who  was  1682. 
to  have  for  salary  a  fifth  part  of  all  quit-rents  recovered 
of  the  settlers,  and  to  whom.  Mason  guaranteed,  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  province,  the  annual  payment  of  £150. 
Mason  put  in  a  claim  to  all  tha,t  part  of  Massachusetts 
north  of  Salem,  as  included  in  his  grandfather's  old  grant 
of  Mariana,  and  hence  «.new  subject  of  alarm  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

While  New  Hampshire  thus  finally  passed  from  their 
control,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  proceeded 
to  establish  over  Maine  a  proprietary,  government  on  the 
basis  of  Gorges's  charter.  Deputy-governor  Danforth 
was  appointed  president  of  this  resuscitated  province,  with 
a  council  named  by  the. General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  the  privilege,  according  to 
the  terms  of  Gorges's  charter,  of  choosing  deputies  from 
the  towns,  who  formed,  along  with  the  president  and 
council,  a  provincial  assembly.  But  those  to  whom 
eve^  full  citizenship  of  Massachusetts  had  not  been  ^sat- 
isfactory, were  still  less  pleased  with  this  dependent  posi- 
tion.    Danforth  proceeded  to  Maine  with  a  body  of  horse 
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CHAPTER  and  jfoot,  and  some  show,  if  not  exeroise  of  force,  became 

XIV. 

_!_«.  necessary  to  support  the.  new  government. 

168.0.       Randolph  made  a  vigorous  attempt  at  Boston  to  ex- 

Sept-    ercise  his  offioe  by  seizing  vessels  for  violation  of  the 

acts  of  trade.     But  the  whole  population  was  against 

him ;  h,e  was  overwhelmed  with  law-suits  for  damages, 

and  in  almost  every  case  was  cast  with  costs.     Haviug 

1681.  appealed  in  vain  to  the  General  Court,  he  noted  and 
April.    ^Qgt^  on  the  Exchange  a  protest  against  what  he  calLed 

"  a  faction"  in  that  body,  meaning  thereby  the  tdtra 
theocratic  party.  The  deputy  whom  he  had  appointed 
at  Portsmouth  jenoountered  the  same  sort  of  obstructions. 
Gookin^  on  Denison's  death  elected  majoi  general  of  the 
colony,  and  the  last  who  held  that  office,  was  specified  by 
Randolph  as  among  the  most  vigorous  of  his  opponents. 
Finding  himself  involved  in  law-suits  and  perplexities, 
and  alleging  that  he  "was  even  in  danger  of  being  tried 
for  his  life  under  the  .old  law  against  subverters  of  the 
dolonial  Constitution,  Randolph  obtained  leave  to  go  to 

1682.  England,  whence,  however,  he  speedily  came  back*,  with 
Feb.     a  royal  letter  complaining  of  these  obstructions,  and  de- 
manding the  immediate  appointment  of  agents  empow- 
ered to  consent  to  a  modification  of  the  charter. 

Disobedience  was  no  longer  safe..  Afiairs  in  England 
had  undergone  a  great  change.  After  a  fierce  struggle, 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  king  and 
his  cabinet,  and  which  may  partly  serve  to  account  for 
the  feeble  and  vacillating  policy  hitherto  pursued  toward 
Massachusetts,  the  court  party,  or  Tories,  as  they  be- 
gan to  be  called,  the  High  Churchmen,  the  advocates  of 
divine  right  and  arbitrary  power,  had  completely  tri- 
umphed. The  king  already  threatened  with  writs  of  Quo 
Warranto  the  English  cities  and  boroughs,  the  strong- 
holds of  his  opponents.      In  this  emergency  Stoughton 
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was  again  appointed  agent^  and  with  him  Joseph  Dud-  chapter 
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ley,  son  of  the  former  governor,  a  young  man  of  thirty-five, . 
who  now  began  to  oome  conspicuously  forward.  Stough-  1682. 
ton  having  declined  the  thankless  task,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Richards,  a  strong  advocate  for  the  theocra- 
cy, who  had  raised  himself  from  an  indented  servant  to* 
be  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  who  subsequently  became 
chief  justice  of  the  province.  ^  Dudley,  as  Randolph 
wrote,  "  had  his  fortune  to  make  in  the  world,  and  if  he 
find  things  resolutely  managed,  will  cringe  and  bow  to  v 
any  thing."  ^<  If,  upon  alteration  of  the  government, 
he  were,  made  captain  of  the  castle  of  Boston  and  the 
ibrts  in  the  colony,  his  majesty,"  it  W6is  suggested,  '<  will 
gain  a  popular  man  and  oblige  the  better  party." 

'  Randolph's  commission  was  ordered  to  be  ^nrqlled. 
The  court,  by  a  new  act,  charged  their  newly-appointed 
naval  officer  to  look  strictly  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
acts  of  trade.  The  penalty  c  of  death  for  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  colonial  Constitution  was  repealed.  For 
the  word  ''Commonwealth"  throughout  the  laws,  "ju- 
risdiction" was  substituted.  The  agents  were  merely 
authorized  to  lay  these  concessions  before  the  king,  which 
it  was  humbly  hoped  would  satisfy  his  majesty. 

On  the  appearance  of  these  agents  at  court  with  pow-    July, 
ers  so  restricted,  a  Quo  Warranto  was  threatened  forth- 
with unless  they  were  furnished  with  ampler  authority. 
Informed  of  this  threat,  the  General  Court,  after  great  1683. 
debates,  authorized  their  agenls  to  consent  to  the  regu-  March, 
lation  of  any  thing  wherein  the  government  '<  might  ig- 
norantly  or  through  mistake  have  deviated  from  the  char- 
ter ;"  to  accept,  indeed,  any  demands  consistent  with  the 
chapter,  the  existing  government  established  under  it,  and 
the  <<  main  ends  of  our  predecessors  in  coming  hither," 
which  main  ends  were  defined  to  be  <'  our  liberties  and 
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CHAPTER  privileges  in  matters  of  religion  and  worship  of  God, 
'  which  you  are,  therefore,  in  no  wise  to  consent  to  any  in» 
1683.  fringement  of."  They  were  authorized  to  give  up  Maine 
to  the  king,  and  even  to  tender  him  a  private  gratuity 
of  two  thousand  guineas.  Bribes  were  quite  the  fashion 
at  Charles's  court ;  the  king  and  all  his  servant^  were  ac- 
customed to  take  them.  The  Massat^husetts  agents  had 
expended  considerable. sums  to  purchase  favor  or  to  ob- 
tain information,  and,  by  having  clerks  of  .the  Pjivy 
Council  in  their  pay,  they  were  kept  well  informed  of 
the  secret  deliberations  of  that  body.  But  this  offer,  un- 
gkiJifully  managed,  and  betrayed  by  Cranfield,  the  lately 
appointed  royal  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  .who  had 
advised  the  magistrates  to  naake  it,  exposed  the  colony  to 
blame  and  ridicule. 

Nothing  further  could  now  be  done.  The  agents  re- 
turned home.  Randolph  filed  articles  of  high  misde* 
meaner.  A  writ  oi  Quo  Warranto  i3sued,  and  that  in^ 
defatigable- enemy  again  crossed  the  ocean  in  q.  royal 
Not.     frigate,  and  himself  served  the  writ  on  the  magistrates. 

If  the  charter  were  surrendered  without  the  delays  and 
formality  of  a  trial,  the  king  promised  to  be  gracious,  and 
to  make  as  few  innovations  as  possible.  The  English  cit* 
ies,  except  London,  had  agreed  to  surrender  their  charters, 
and  London,  after  an  unavailing  resistance,  had  lost  hers 
by  a  judgment  of  court.    What  should  Massachusetts  do  ? 

The  popular  party  in  England  had  just  been  crushed 
a  second  time  by  the  execution  of  Russell  and  Sidney. 
Bradstreet  and  the  moderate  party  were  inclined  to  bend 
to  the  storm,  and  to  authorize  th&  agents  to  receive  the 
king's  commands.  The  magistrates  passed  a  vote  to  that 
efii^et.  But  all  the  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  the  theocratio 
party  had  been  roused  by  the  present  crisis — a  zeal  re- 
uniting, as  hot  zeal  often  does,  in  the  ultimate  loss  of 
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what  it  was  so  anxious  to  save.     It  was  argued  that  chapter 
suhmission  would  he  a  sin  against  God ;  and,  with  much . 
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plausibility,  that  nothing  could  be  gained  bv  it.  Increase  1683. 
Mather  spoke  to  that  effect  in  a  Boston  town  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  subject.  After  a  fortnight's  debate, 
the  deputies  refused  to  concur.  They  voted,  instead,  an 
address  to  tho  king,  praying  forbearance ;  but  they  au- 
thorized Robert  Humphreys,  a  London  attorney,  and  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  agents,  to  enter  an  appearance,  and 
to  retain  counsel,  requesting  him  ^'  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned that  may  be  of  service  either  in  the  case  itself, 
or  the  spinning  out  the  time  as  much  as  possibly  may 
be."  No  less  than  three  successive  letters  were  written 
to  Humphreys;  money  wjis  remitted ;  it  was  recdta- 
mended  that  the  counsel  he  might  retain  should  consult 
"my  Lord  Coke,  in  his  fourth  part,  about  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  Guernsey."  But  all  hopes  of  defence  were 
futile.  Before  these  letters  arrived  in  London  a  default 
had  already  beten  recorded.  That  default  could  not  be 
got  off,  and  judgment  was  entered  up  the  next  year,  pro-  1684. 
nouncing  the  charter  void.  ^^^' 

Meanwhile,  New  Hampshire  was  in  a  very  tmquiet 
state.  Finding  the  Assembly  unmanageable,  Cranfield 
dissolved  it,  whereupon  an  insurrection  followed.  Gove,  1682. 
the  leader,  was  arrested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sent  to 
England,  but  was  there  pardoned.  Juries,  selected  "  with 
some  art"  by  a  sheriff  of  the  governor's  appointment,  re- 
turned verdicts  in  Mason's  flavor  in  actions  of  ejectment 
brought  to  establish  his  title.  Bu^  to  get  possession  un- 
der these,  verdicts  was  quite  another  matter.  The  sher- 
iff and  his  officers  were  resisted  and  mobbed,  beaten  with 
clubs  by  the  men^  and  attacked  w;ith  spits  and  hot  water 
by  the  women.  Cranfield  at  first  had  courted  the  min- 
isters, but,  not  finding  so  much  countenance  from  ihem 
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CHAPTER  as  he  had  hoped,  he  had  the  imprudence  to .  add  a  reli- 
■  gious  to  this  civil  quarrel.     Pretending  that  the  English 

1684.  ecclesiastical  law  was  in  force  in  the  province,  he  forbade 
the  church  at  Portsmouth  to  exercise  discipline  over  an 
pffending  brother  whom,  he  had  taken  under  his  protec- 
tion.    He  claimed,  also,  for  himself  and  all  others  of  "  de- 
cent life  and  conversation,"  admission  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, which  he  required  Moody,  minister  of  Portsmouth, 
to  administer  to  him  according  to  the  Liturgy.     Upon 
Moody's  refusal,  he  was  tried,  deprived  of  his  6fl[ice,  and 
imprisoned— -conduct  which  made   Cranfield  still  more 
obnoxious.     Discharged  at  length  under  a  strict  injunc- 
tion to  preach  no  more  in  the  province,  Moody  came  to 
Boston,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  firmness  by  being  cho- 
sen, assistant  minister  of  tiie  First  Church.     Between 
<<  factious  preachers"  and  obstinate  tenants,  Cranfield  fear- 
ed, or  ptetended  to  fear,  for  his  life-     He  retired  to  Boston, 
and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  sent  agents  to  England 
to  complain  of  his  conduct.     Wearied  out  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  he  presently  solicited  a  recall,  in  order, 
as  he  alleged,  "  that  the  world  might  see  that  it  was  not 
him,  but  the  royal  commission  they  caviled  at,  and  that 
his  real  offense  was  his  attempt  to  put  the  king's  com- 
miandai  in  execution."     Some  of  the  charges  against  him 
being  sustained,  he  departed  for  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  obtained  the  post  of  collector  of  Barbadoes.    . 
1685.       The  government  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Deputy -gov- 
January.  ©rnor  Barefoote,  for  twenty-five  years  ,a  resident  ih  the 
province.     He  complained,  like  his  predecessor,  of  "  fac- 
tious preachers,"  and  a  "  malignant  party  directed  by 
the  Massachusetts,"  and  declared  that  "without  some 
force  to  keep  these  people  under,"  it  would  be  a  difficult 
if  not  impossible  thing  "  to  put  in  execution  his  majesty's 
orders  or  the  laws  of  trade." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

VIRGINIA  AND  MARYLAND  UNDER  CHARLES  H.  AND 
JAMES  IL 


URING  th)P  continuanoe  of  the  English  Common-  chapter 
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wealth?  Virginia  had  enjoyed  a  very"  popular  form  of  gov- , 
ernraent.  All  tax-payers  had  the  right  to  vote  for  burg- 
esses. The  Assembly,  subject  to  frequent  renewals,  had 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  the  governor,  counselors^ 
and  other  principal  officers ;  and,  except  .a  general  con« 
formity  to  the  policy  of  the  mother  country,  local  affairs 
appear  to  have  been  managed  with  very  little  of  external 
control. 

Great  changes  in  these  respects  presently  took  place. 
During  the  quarter  of  a  centtury  which  followed  the  Res- 
toration, a  considerable  part  of  the  freemen  of  Virginia 
were  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise— -an  invaluable 
privilege,  which^  even  to  this  day,  they  have  not  re- 
gained. The  Assembly's  authority  was  also  greatly  cur- 
tailed ;  while  a  corresponding  increase  took  place  in  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  the  governor  and  the  counsel>- 
ors.  These  changes  were  occasioned,  in  part,  by  ex- 
ternal pressure,  but  they  sprung  also,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  from  internal  causes,  existing  in  the  social  organ- 
izatiofj  of  the  colony. 

The  founders  of  Virginia,  like  those  of  New  England, 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  mother  country  strong 
aristocratic  prejudices  and  a  marked  distinction  of  ranks. 
Both  in  Virginia  and  New  England  the  difference  be- 
tween "  gfentlemen'^  and  *^  those  of  the  common  sort" 
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cuAPi'ER  W6ts  very  palpable.     Indeuted  servants  formed  a  still  in- 

'      ferior  class ;  not  to  mention  negro  and  Indian  slaves,  of 

1660.  whom,  however,  for  a  long  period  after  the  planting  of 

Virginia,  the  number  was  almost  as  inconsiderable  in 

that  colony  as  it  always  remained  in  New  England. 

But  though  starting,  in  these  xespects^  from  a  com- 
mon basis,  the  operation  of  different  causes  early  pro- 
duced different  effects,  resulting  in  a  marked  difference 
of  local  character.  The  want  in  New  England  of  any 
staple  product  upon  which  hired  or  purchased  labor  could 
be  profitably  employed,  discouraged  immigration  and  thQ 
importation  of  iadented  servants  or  slaves.  Hence  the 
population  soon  became,  in  a  great  measure,  home-born 
^nd  home-bred.  - 

The  laAds  were  granted  by  townships  to  companies 
who  intended  .to  settle  together.  The  settlements  were 
required  to  be  made  in  villages,  and  every  village  had  its 
meeting  bouse,  its  schools,  its  military  company,  its  mu- 
oicipal  organization.  .  In  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand, 
plantations  were  isolated;  each  man  settled  where  he 
found  a  convenient  unoccupied  spot.  The  parish  chutch- 
es,  the  county  courts,  the  election  of  burgesses,  brought 
the  people  together,  and  kept  up  something  of  adult  ed- 
ucation. But  the  parishes  were  very  extensive ;  there 
were  no  schools ;  and  parochial  and  political  rights  were 
soon  greatly  curtailed. 

Even  the  theocratic  form  of  gpyernment  prevailing  in 
New  England  tended  to  diminish  the  influence  of  wealth, 
by  introducing  a  different  basis  of  distinction ;  and  still 
more  so  that  activity  of  mind,  the  consequence  of  strong 
religious  excitement,  developing  constantly  new  views  of 
religion  and  politics,  which  an  arrogant  and  supercilious 
theocracy  strove  in  vain  to  suppress.  Hence,  in  New 
England,  a  constant  tendency  toward  social  equality.     In 
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Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manage-  chapteu 
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inent  of  provincial  and  local  affairs  fell  more  and  nlore  un- , 
dor  the  control  of  a  few  wealthy  men,  possessed  of  large  1660. 
tracts  of  land,  which  they  cultivated  by  the  labor  partly 
of  slaves,  but  principally  of  indented  white  servants. 

Indented  service  existed,  indeed,  in  all  the  American 
colonies  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  created  a  special 
demand  for  it  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  A  regular 
trade  was  early  established  in  the  transport  of  persons, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  passage  to  America,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  sold  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  years  aft^r  their  arrival.  But  the  embarka- 
tion of  these  indented  servants  was  not  always  voluntary.  . 
Sometimes  they  were  entrapped  by  infamous  arts,  some^ 
times  even  kidnapped,  and  sometimes  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  political  and  other  offenses.  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  mention  the  exportation  of  felons 
to  Virginia,  known  among  the  colonists  as  ^'jail-birds." 
In  the  same  way  Cromwell  disposed  of  many  of  his  En- 
glish, Scotch,  and  Irish  prisoners  of  war,  a  few  of  whom 
were  also  sent  to  New  England.  On  -the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  servitude,  limited  to  four,  five,  or,  more 
commonly,  to  seven  years,  these  servants  acquired  all  the 
rights  of  freemen,  and,  in  Virginia,  a  claim,  also,  to  the 
fifty  acres  of  land  to  which  all  immigrants  were  entitled. 
But  the  lands  most  favorably  situated  were  already  tak- 
en up,  and  held  in  large  tracts  by  the  more  wealthy 
planters.  It  was  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cultivated 
country  that  these  new  freemen  could  locate  their  grants. 

The  rivers  which  intersected  Lower  Virginia,  dividing 
the  colony  into  a  series  of  "  necks,"  as  they  were  called, 
served  an  excellent  purpose  for  intercommunication. 
There  was  not  a  plantation  at  any  great  distance  from  tide- 
water.    Vessels,  ascending  the  rivers,  landed  goods  and 
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CHAPTER  took  tobacco  on  board  at  the  very  doors  of  the  planters. 
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,  But  even  this  facility  was  not  without  its  disadvantages. 

1660.  It  prevented  the  concentration  of  trade  at  particular  spots, 

and  long  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  formation 

of  towns — a  want  sensibly  felt,  and  vainly  attempted,  as 

we  shall  see,  to  be  supplied  by  legislation. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  at  the  low  prices  to  which 
it  had  «unk,  afTorded  only  a  scanty  resource  to  that  great 
body  of  free  planters  obliged  to  rely  on  their  own  labor. 
Yet  all  schemes  for  the  introduction  of  other  staples 
had  failed.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  cloths,  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  New  England,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  unknown  in  Virginia.  Nor  were  there  any 
mechanical  employments  except  of  the  rudest  and  most 
indispensable  sorts.  All  kinds  of  manufactured  goods 
were  imported  from  England  ;  but  neither  in  this  im- 
portation, nor  in  the  exportation  of  their  own  produce,  did 
the  Virginians  themselves  take  any  part.  The  mari- 
time character  of  New  England  was  already  well  estab- 
lished. The  fisheries  and  foreign  trade  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  her  industry.  Her  ships  might  be  seen 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  ports  of 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  Chesapeake  itself;  while  hardly  one  or  two  small 
vessels  were  owned  in  Virginia,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Assembly  to  encourage  ship-build- 
ing and  navigation,  for  which  the  province  afforded  such 
abundant  facilities. 

Competition  between  Dutch  and  English  trading  ves- 
sels had  assisted  hitherto  to  keep  up  the  price  of  tobacco, 
and  to  secure  a  supply  of  imported  goods  at  reasonable 
rates.  But  that  competition  was  now  to  cease.  The 
English  commercial  interest  had  obtained  from  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  which  welcomed  back  Charles  II.  to 
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the  English  throne,  that  famous  navigation  act,  which,  chapter 
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anK>ng  other  provisions  for  the  special  benefit  of  English . 
shipping,  strictly  excluded  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  1660. 
English  colonies.  The  Vitginians,  alarmed  at  an  act 
which  threatened  to  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  En- 
glish traders,  sent  Governor  Berkeley  to  England,  at  an  1661. 
expense  to  the  colony  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ^*'^^*- 
of  tobacco,  to  remonstrate  on  their  behalf.  Berkeley 
failed  in  this  public  mission;  but  he  improved  the  op- 
portunity  to  secure  for  himself  a  share  in  the  new  prov- 
ince of  Carolina,  now  etected  by  charter,  and  of  which 
he  became  one  of  the  eight  proprietors.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  relaxing  the  restrictions  complained  of,,  the  new 
Parliament  passed  a  further  act,  requiring  the  Anglo-  1663. 
American  colonists  to  ship  exclusively  to  Eogland  all 
their  most  valuable  staples,  designated  by  name,  and 
thence  known  ais  "enumerated  articles,"  of  which  to- 
bacco was  one  of  the. chief.  By  the  same  act  the  col- 
onists were  restricted  to  England  for  their  supply  of  Eu- 
ropean commodities,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  import 
them  direct  from  the  countries  where  they  were  pro- 
duced. Thus  was  the  English  merchant  enabled  to 
charge  a  double  profit  on  the  intercourse  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  colonies,  and  .th6  mother  country,  also,  to 
impose  a  tax  upon  it,  by  means  of  duties  levied  upon  all 
"  enumerated  articles"  imported  into.  England. 

At  the  same  session  at  which  Berkeley  was  sent  to 
England,  Clayborne  was  ordered  by  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly to  deliver  up  the  colony  records  to  Thomas  Lud- 
weU,  appointed  secretary  by  royal  commission. 

Under  the  administration  of  Colonel  Francis  Moryson,  1662. 
captain  of  the  fort  at  Point  Comfort,  a  Royalist  immigrant  Mareh. 
of  1649,  appointed  by  the  council  to  act  as  governoi:  dur- 
ing Berkeley's  mission  to  England,  a  third  revisioh  was 
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CHAPTER  made  of  the  Virginia  statutes.  The  preamble  declares 
them  to  be  <'but  as  brief  memorials,  for  convenience' 
1662.  sake,  of  those  excellent  and  often-refined  laws  of  En- 
gland, to  which  we  profess  and  acknowledge  all  due  obe- 
dience and  reverence,".  "  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  the 
difference  of  our  and  their  condition,  varying  in  small 
things,  but  far  from  the  presurpption  of  contradicting  any 
thing  therein  contained."  Compiled  under  an  order  of 
the  previous  Assembly  by  the  joint  skill  of  Moryson  and 
Henry  Randolph,  the  clerk*,  for  which  service  they  receiv- 
ed fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  this  bode  was  sent 
to  England  to  be  printed,  under  an  *  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  granted  to  Randolph,  and  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, for  the-  ten  years  ensuing. 

The  Church  of  England  is  re-established  by,  this  code, 
^ith  the  canons,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  church  catechism. 
The  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  is  made 
a  fast,  and  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  holiday. 
Besides  their  glebes  and  parsonages,  a  maintenance  is 
secured  to  the  parish  ministers  in  "  valuable  and  current 
commodities  of  the  country,"  to  the  annual  amount  each 
of  not  less  than  fourscore  pounds,  about  $320.  There 
were  also  fees  and  perquisites ;  for  a  funeral  sermon,  four 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco ;  for  a  marriage  by  license, 
two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  pounds  when 
the  bans  are  proclaimed.  Philip  Mallory,  "eminently 
faithful  in  the  ministry,"  had  been  sent  already  "  to 
solicit  church  affairs  in  England,"  on  a  salary  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.  Nonconformist  preacliers 
are  to  be  silenced  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  The 
Quaker  and  Anabaptist  heresies  had  spread  into  Virginia. 
Two  years  before,  the  Assembly  had  charged  against  the 
Quakers  that,  "  contrary  to  the  law,  they  do  daily  gather 
together  unto  them  unlawful  assemblies  and  congrega- 
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tions  of  people,  teaching  and  publishing  lies,  miracles,  false  chapter 
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visions,  prophecies,  and  doctrines,  endeavoring  and  at^ . 
tempting  thereby  to  destroy  religious  laws,  communities,  1662.' 
and  all  bond  of  civil  society."  By  the  same  assembly,  ship- 
masters bringing  Quakers  into  the  colony  were  subjected 
to  a  penalty  of  £100.  The  Quakers  themselves  were  to 
be  imprisoned  without  trial  till  they  gave  security  to  leave 
the,  colony  and  not  to  return  Such  as  did  return  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  as  contemners  of  the  laws,  and  if 
they  returned  a  second  time,  as  felons.  No  person,  un- 
der penalty  of  £100,  was  to  ente^in  a  Quaker,  or  to 
permit  any  Quaker  assembly  in  or  near  his  house ;  nor 
was  any  person,  at  his  peril,  to  distribute  or  purchase 
Quaker  book^.  These  harsh  provisions,  apparently  copied 
from  the  legislation  of  New  England^  are  not  embodiecj 
in  the  present  code.  Penalties,  however,  are,  imposed 
upoH  Quakers  and  all  others  Who  refuse  to  attend  the 
parish  churches.  - 

The  management  of  parish  affairs  is  intrusted  to  a 
vestry  of  twelve  persons,  to  be  chosen,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  parishioners;  all  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the 
vote  of  the  minister  and  the  remaining  members.  These 
vestries,  thus  converted  into  close  corporations,  independ- 
ent of  the  parishioners,  had  the  appointment  of  church- 
wardens from  among  themselves,  and  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  for  parochial  purposes.  The  project  of  a  college, 
again  revived,  resulted  in  nothing.  The  counties  are 
limited  to  two  burgesses  each,  reserving,  however,  to 
James  City,  "  the  metropolis/'  the  right  to  have  a  bur- 
gess of  its  own;  the  same  privilege  to  be  extended  to 
every  town  of  a  hundred  acres  in  extent  settled  by  a 
hundred  tithable  persons. 

The  late  quarter  courts,  held  by  the  governor  and 
council,  now  reduced  to  three  annually,  receive  the  nam^ 
I.  Kk 
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CHAPTER  of  General  Courts.  Subsequently  their  sessions  became 
semi«-annual.  Commissioners  for  county  courts,  equiv- 
1662.  alent  to  justiqes  of  the  peace,,  are. limited  to,  eight  for 
each  coui4;y,  to  be  appointfsd  by  the  governor.  The 
county  courts  had  the  appointment  of  surveyors  of  high- 
ways, the  levy  of  county  rates,  and. the  enactment  of. 
county  by-laws.  Thuii  was  the  management  ot  county 
as  well  as  of  parish  affkirs  taken  firom  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  vested  in  a.  fev?  wealthy  planters,  who 
held  their  appointments,  for  life,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
governor.  Trial  by  jury  is  established  in  all  cases,  and 
grand  juries  are  now  first  introduced.  There  are  to  be 
provided  by  each  county  a  prison,  pillory,  ptiir  of  stocks, 
whipping-post^  and  ducking-stool.  Forms  of  proceeding 
are  prescribed  for  the  courts.  No  person  is  to  be  pros- 
ecuted on  claims  from  England,  except  security  for  costs 
be  first  ^ven.  The  prohibition  of  mercenary  attornQy* 
seems  now  to  have  been  finally  abandoned  ;  but  "  avari- 
cious and  griping  practitioners  in  physic  and  chirurgefy" 
were  still  objects  of  legislation,  and  the  courts  are  au- 
thorized to  ^ examine  them  under  oath,  and  to  cut  down, 
their  bills. 

The  two  shilling  duty  per  hogshead  on  exported  to- 
bacco, besides  threepence  fort  money,  is  confirmed  and 
continued.  Out  of  it  the  governor  was  to  receive  annu- 
ally £1000,  $4000,  a  permanent  salary  quite  sufiicient 
to  render  him  independent.  The  Assembly,  however,  in-: 
creased  it  by  an  additional  £200,  voted  from  year  to 
year  out  of  the  colony  levy.  In  aid  of  that  levy,  and  to 
discourage  the  <*  excessive  abuse  of  rum,"  duties  were  im- 
posed of  sixpence  a  gallon  and  a  penny  a  pound  upon 
rum  and  sugar  imported.  But,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  collection,  and  the  obstruction  to  trade,  these  da- 
ties  were  soon  repealed.     None  could  retail  strong  drinka 
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without  a  license,  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  oom-<  chapteii 

...  "^  ''  XV. 

missioners.  

The  hope  of  introducing  new  branches  of  industry  was  1662. 
not  yet  abandoned.  To  encourage  Colonel  Scarborough's 
salt  works  in  Northampton,  the  importation  of  salt  into 
that  county  is  prohibited.  The  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  was  still  enforced,  and  premiums  are .  offered  for 
silk,  for  ships  built,  and  for  woolen  and  linen  cloth  made 
in  the  colony.  Two  acres  of  porn  or  pulse,  or  one  acre 
of  wheat,  were  to  be  cultivated  for  every  tithable.  A 
tan-house,  with  curriers  ^d  ^hoe-makers  attached,  was 
to  be  established  at  the  public  expense  in  each  county;, 
hides  received  at  a  fixed  price,  to  be  manufactured  into 
shoes,  and  sold  at  rates  .prescribed  in  the  statute.  It 
does  not  appear  what  success  attended  thid  curioiis. scheme . 
for  introducing  a  kind  of  manufacture  already  "  natural- 
ized,'^ and  successfully  carried  on,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
New  England.  Spanish  pieces  of  eight — that  is,  dol- 
lars— are  declared  current  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings, 
and  the  exportation  of  money  in  sums  above  forty  shil- 
lings is  prohibited.  The  exportation  of  mares  and  sheep 
is  also  forbidden.  Masters  of  vessels  transporting  any 
person, out  of  the  colony  without  a  pass,  are  liable  for  his 
debts. 

The  provisions  of  this  code  respecting  the  Indians  are 
conceived  in  a  more  humane  and  candid  spirit  than  any 
previous  enactments  on  the  same  subject.  The  mutual 
discontents,  complaints,  jealousies,  and  fears  of  the  colo- 
nists and  the  Indians  are  declared  to  proceed  chiefly  froiu 
the  violent  intrusion  of  divers  English  upon  Indian  lands, 
the  Indians  being  provoked  to  revenge  themselves  by  kill- 
ing  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  colonists ;  whence  arise 
reports  and  rumors  of  hostile  intentions.  The  law  pro- 
hibiting the  transfer  of  Indian  lands  except  at  quarter 
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CHAPTER  courts  had  failed  of  its  purpose.     It  was  easy  to  fright- 
\    en  the  Indians  into  an  acknowledgment  of  sales  they  had 

1662.  never  made,  or  to  cheat  them  by  false  interpreters.  All 
future  purchases  from  Indians  were  accordingly  declared 
void,  and  all  persons  encroaching  upon  Indian  lands  were 
to  be'  removed.  Indians  might  be  licensed  by  two  just* 
ices  to  fish  and  collect  oysters  and  wild  fruits  within  the 
English  bounds,  but  those  90  licensed  were  to  hav^  cer- 
tain badges^  by  which  they  might  be  identified  if  they 
did  mischief.  None  were  to  trade  with  the  Indians  with- 
out license  from  the  governor.  No  Indians  entertained 
as  servants  were  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  for  a  longer 
period  than  English  indented  servants  of  a  like  age. 
Several  persons,  apparently  of  wealth  and  consideration, 
were  heavily*  fined  by  the  Assembly  for  wrongs  done  to 
the  Indians  and  intrusions  upon  them.  By  subsequent 
acts,  shortly  after,  if  a  white  man  were  murdered,  the 

1663.  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  Indian  town  were  to  be  held 
•  1665.  responsible.     The  appointment  of  their  own  chiefs  was 

taken  firoin  the  Indians  and  conferred  upon  the  governor, 
and  any  refusing  to  obey  the  chiefs  thus  appointed  were 
to  be  treated  as  enemies  and  rebels.     There  exists,  also, 

1660.  an  order  of  a  little  earlier  date,  authorizing  the  seizure 
and  sale  "  into  a  foreign  country"  of  so  many  Indians 
of  a  certain  tribe  as  might  be  necessary  to  produce  com- 
pensation for  damages  with  which  they  were  charged, 
provided  they  refused  satisfaction  otherwise. 

A  curious  instance  of  collision  with  Massachusetts 
was  brought,  at  this  same  session,  to  the  Assembly's  no- 

1661.  tioe.  The  indented  servant  of  William  Drummond,  an 
inhabitant  of  Virginia,  had  been  discharged  from  his 
master's  service  by  **  the  court  of  Boston,  in  New  En- 
gland," without  any  sufficient  reason,  it  was  thought, 
though  probably  on  the  authority  of  Deuteronomy,  chap. 
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xxiii.,  ver.  15  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  mas-  chapter 

XV. 

ter  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his.  master  unto  ' 

thee."  The  governor  and  council  had  written  to  Boston  1662. 
about  it,  but  had  redeived.no  satisfactory  answer.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  the  Assembly  ordered,  "as  the 
least  of  ill  expedients,"  for  the  master's  indemnification, 
that  the  value  of  £iO  should  be  seized  out  of  the  prop- 
erty of  some  citizens  of  Massachusetts  then  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Virginia. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the'  proprietary  authority  in  1660. 
Maryland^  the  old  system  of  religious  toleration  had  been 
re-established ;  but  it  did  not  avail  the  Quakers.  Preach- 
ers of  that  sect  were  ordered  to  be  apprehended  and  whip- 
ped, not,  indeed,  as  heretics,  but  as  <<  vagabonds,  who 
dissuade  the  people  from  complying  with  military  disci- 
pline, from  holding  offices,  giving  testimony,  and  serving 
ah  jurors." 

A  mint  was  now  set  up  in  Maryland,  which  contin- 
ued in  operation  for  the  next  thirty  years.  A  tonnage 
duty,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  proprietary,  was  also 
imposed  upon  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  colony — a  per- 
petual item  henceforward  of  proprietary  revenue. 

Charles  Calvert,  then  a  very  yoimg  man,  son  and 
presumptive  heir  of  the  proprietary,   soon  arrived  its  1662. 
Maryl&nd  with  a  commission  as  governor. 

Berkeley  returned  about  the  same  time;  and  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  at  a  session  held  shortly  after,  in  Deo. 
compliance  with  suggestions  which  he  had  brought  out 
from  England,  passed  an  act  for  converting  Jamestown^ 
which  still  remained  a  paltry  hamlet,  into  a^  city  of 
thirty -two  brick  houses.  Each  of  the  seventeen  coun- 
ties was  required  to  build  one  house,  for  which  laborers 
might  be  impressed  at  certain  fixed  rates.  1?ot  the  en- 
,  oouragement  of  private  persons  to  undertake  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  they  were  to  receive  from  the  public  for  every  house 
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.built  JBi  reward  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  with 

1662.  exclusive  rights  to  build  stores,  and  lots  to  build  them 
on.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  scheme,  a  general 
poll  tax  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed.  All 
persons  settling  in  the  town  were  to  be  privileged  from 
arrest  for  two  years ;  and  all  tobacco  made  in  tlie  three 
neighboring  counties  was  to  be  brought  to  Jamestown, 
and  stored  there  for  shipment.  It  was  designed  to  es- 
tablish, by  a  similar  process,  other  towns  on  the  York 
River,  the  Rappahannpc,  the  Potomac,  and  the  eastern 
shore. 

At  this  same  session  an  act  was  passed,  the  first  stat- 
ute of  Virginia  which  attempts  to  give  a  legislative  ba- 
sis to  the  system  of  hereditary  servitude.  The  right 
to  hold  heathen  Africans  and  their  posterity  as  slaves 
would  seem  to  have  been  thought  so  fully  sanctioned  by 
ihe  English  law  as  to  require  no  special  colonial  legis- 
lation. But  mulatto  children  had  been  born  in  the  col- 
ony. Their  parentage,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  must 
be  Christian.  What  should  be  their  cqndition?  The 
English  courts  had  held,  in  relation  to  serfdom,  that  the 
condition  of  the  child  must  be  determined  by  that  of  the 
father ;  and  that  all  children  not  born  in  lawfril  wedlock 
must  be  esteemed  free,  as  having  no  legal  fathers— doc- 
trines which  had  gone  far  to  bring  serfdom  to  an  end. 
By  a  very  questionable  exercise  of  authority,  hardly  to 
be  reconciled  with  their  late  professions  of  reverence  for 
the  law  of  England,  the  Virginia  Assembly  saw  fit  to 
adopt  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  so  mtich  more  convenient 
for  slaveholders,  by  enacting  that  children  should  be 
held  bond  or  free,  "  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
mother." 

1663.  The  subject  of  slavery  attracted,  also,  the  attention 
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of  the  Maryland  Legislature.     It  was  provided,  by  the  chapter 
first  section  of  an  act  now  passed,  that  «  all  negroes  and         ' 
other  slaves  within  this  province,  and  all  negroes  and  1663. 
other  slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  this  province, 
shall  serve  during  life ;  and  all  children  born  of  any  ne- 
gro or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves,  as  their  fathers  were, 
for  the  telpm  of  their  lives."      The  second  section  recites 
that  "  divers  free-born  English  womon^  forgetful  of  their 

-free  condition,  and  to  the  dis^ace  of  our  nation,  do  in- 
termarry with  negro   slaves;"  and  for  deterring  from 

•  such  <'  shameful  matches,"  it  enacts  that,  during  their 
husbands'  lives,  white  women  so  intermarrying  shall  be 
servants  to  the  masters  of  their  husbands,  and  that  the 
issue  of  such  marriages  shall  be  slaves  for  life. 

Shortly  after  Berkeley's  return,  a  conspiracy  artiong 
some  indented  servants — ^betrayed,  however,  by  one  of 
the  conspirators  ife  season  to  prevent  mischief — ^occa- 
sioned a  great  alarm  in  Virginia.  A  guard  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  governor  and  council ;  and  the  Assembly 
voted  to  observe  the  J.  3  th  of  September,  "  the  day  this 
villainous  plot  should  have  been  put  in  execution,"  as 
a  perpetual  holiday,  in  memory  of  the  escape  of  the 
colony. 

The  severe  persecuting  laws  against  the  Quakers,  left 
out  of  the  new  code,  were  ndw  again  re-enacted.  By 
an  act  of  the  previous  session,  all  who  refused,  "out  of 
averseness  to  the  orthodox  established  religion,  or  the 
new-fangled  conceits  of  their  own  heretical  inventions," 
to  have  their  children  baptized  by  <<  the  lawful  minister," 
had  been  subjooted  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  One  of  the  burgesses,  accused  of  Anabaptist 
and  Quaker  opinions,  was  expelled  the  house.  This  re- 
ligious persecution  seems  to  haVe  occasioned  an  emigra- 
tion to  the  banks  of  the  Chowan,  where  a  few  noncon-  ^ 
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CHAPTER  formist  settlers  from  Virginia,  founders  of  North  Caro- 

XV. 

linftj  had  already  established  themselves. 

1663.  Another  curious  old  law,  originally  passed  during 
Befrkeley's  former  administration,  Was  now  re-enactpd : 
"  Whereas  it  is  frequent  with  divers  inhabitants  of  this 
country  to  entertain  strangers,  with  their  horses,  withoiit 
making  any  agreement  with  the  party  what  he  shall  pay 
for  his  aooonrmiodations,  which,  if  the  party  live,.causeth 
many  litigious  suits^  and,  if  the  stranger  die^  lays  a 
gap  open  to  many  avaricious  persons  to  ruin  the  estate 
of  the  person  deceased — for  remedy  for  the  future,  be  it 
enacted,  that  no  person  not  making  a  positive  agreement 
with  any  one  he  shall  entertain  into  his  house  for  diet 
or  storage,  shall  recorver  any  thing,  against  any  one  so 
entertained,  or  against  his  estate,  but  that  every  one 
shall  be  reputed  to  entertain ,  those  of  courtesy  with 
whom  they  make  not  a  certain  agreement." 

To  raise  the  price  of  tobacco  by  some  legislative  inter- 
ference had  long  been  a  favorite  theory  in  Virginia. 
The  means  proposed  was  a  "  ^tint"  or  "  cessation,"  an 
omission,  that  is,  to  plant  for  a  year  or  more.  But,  to 
carry  out  this  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  get  Maryland 
to  come  into  the  arrangement.     After  much  negotiation, 

1666.  that  province  passed  an  act  for  the  purpose,  and  a  <<  cessa- 
tion" for  a  year  was  arranged,  during  which  debtors  were 
to  have  the  privilege  of  paying  only  one  half  of  their 
tobacco  debts,  for  which  grain  and  other  produce  were 
also  made  a  legal  tender.  Before  this  act  came  into  oper- 
ation, the  whole  scheme  was  defeated  by  tiie  proprietary 
of  Maryland,  who  objected  to  it  as  injurious  to  the  poorer 
planters,  and  to  the  king's  revenue  as  well  as  his  own. 
^tl  The  "  nakedness  of  the  country,"  occasioned  by  the  low 

price  of  tobacco  and  the  defeat  of  this  scheme  for  rais- 
ing its  jwrice,  led  to  new  legislative  efforts  for  the  intro- 
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duction  of  manufactures.     Every  county  was  to  set  up  chapter 
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a  loom  at  its  own  expense,  and  to  provide  a .  weayer. . 
Not  having  been  found  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  1666. 
requirement  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  in  force  since  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  was  now  at  last  abandoned. 
The  rewards  hitherto   offered  for  silk,  cloths,  and  the 
building  of  vessels,  were  also  withdrawn! 

It  was  about  .this  time  that  Berkeley  sent  out  an  Ex- 
ploring party,  the  first  that  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
penetrated  into  the  valley  beyond — an  enterprise  npt 
again  repeated  for  near  fifty  years. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  war  had  occasioned  con- 
siderable alarm  in  Virginia.  James  River  was  entered  by 
Dutch  privateers,  and  trading  vessels  were  seized  there. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  alarm,  forts  were  built  at  Nan- 
semond  and  James  City,  and  on  the  York,  Rappahannoc, 
and  Potomac,  on  which  Were  mounted  some  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  partly  purchased  by  the  colony,  and  the  rest 
sent  out  by  the  king.  But  ihe  expense  of  keeping  up 
these  forts  proved  a  heavy  burden  to  the  colony. 

The  lawfulness  of  holding  Africans  as  alaves  was  supv. 
posed  to  rest,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
heatiien.  But  of  the  negroes  brought  to  Virginia,  some 
had  been  converted  and  baptized^  and  this  was  the  case 
to  a  still  greater  extent  with  those  born  in  the  colony. 
By  what  right  were  these  Christians  held  as  slaves? 
This  question  having  been  raised  in  Virginia,  the  As- 
sembly came  to  the  relief  of  the  masters  by  enacting  that  1667. 
negroes,  though  converted  and  baptized,  should  not  there- 
by become  free.  At  the  same  session,  in. remarkable  de- 
viation from  the  English  law,  it  was  also  enacted,  that 
killing  slaves  by  extremity  of  correction  should  not  be 
esteemed  felony,  <<  since  it  can  not  be  presumed  that  pre- 
pense malice  should  induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own 
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CHAPTER  estate."      The   prohibition   against  holding  Indians   as 
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.  slaves  was  also  relaxed  as  to  thpse  brought  in  by  water, 
1667.  a  new  law  having  enacted  "  that  all  servants,  not  being' 
Christians^  imported  by  shipping,  shall  be  slaves  for  life." 
About  this  period,  and  afterward,  a  considerable  number 
of  Indian  slaves  seem  to  have  been  imported  into  Virginia 
and  New  England  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main. 

As  a  necessary  pendent  to  the  slave  code,  the  system 
now  also  began  of  subjecting  freed  slaves  to  civil  disa- 
bilities. It  had  already  be^n  enacted  that  female  serv- 
smts  employed  in  field  labor  should  be  rated  and  taxed 
as  tithable.  Negro  women,  though  free,  were  now  sub- 
jected to  the  same  tfiu^.  Free-  negroes  and  Indians  were 
also  disqualified  to  purchase  or  hold  white  servants. 

While  the  slave  code  was  thus  extended,  the  privileg- 
es and  political  power  of  the  poorer  whites  underwent  a 
corresponding  diminution.  During  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Virginia  Assemblies  had  been  chos- 
en for  only  two  years;  but  this  privilege  ol  frequent 
elections  was  no  longer  enjoyed.  The  Assembly  of 
1661  was  still  in  existence,  such  vacancies  as  occurred 
being  filled  from  time  to  time  .by  special,  elections. 
Even  this  small  privilege  was  begrudged  to  the  poorer 
freemen ;  and,  on  the  usual  pretexts  of  tumultuous  elec- 
tions, and  want  of  suflScient  discretion  in  the  poorer  vot- 

1670.  ers,  it  was  now  enacted,  that  none  but  householders  and 
freeholders  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  bur- 
gesses— a  principle  maintained  in  Virginia  to  this  day. 

Some  replies  of  Berkeley  to  a  series  of  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  plantation  committee  of  the  Privy 

1671.  Council  give  quite  a  distinct  picture  of  the  colony  as  it 
then  vas.  The  population  is  estimated  at  40,000,  in- 
cluding 2000  "black  slaves,"   and  6000   " Christian 
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servants,"  of  whom  about  1500  were  imported  yearly,  chapter 
prinoipally  English.  Sinoj  the  exclusion  of  Dutch  ves-  " 
sels  by  the  acts  of  navigation,  the  importation  of  negroes  1671. 
had  been  very  limited  ;  not  above  two  or  three  ship-loads 
had  arrived  in  seven  years.  The  English  trade  to  Afri- 
ca, a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  African  Com- 
pany, does  not  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  much 
spirit ;  and  such  supply  oif  slaves  as  that  company  fur- 
nished was  chiefly  engrossed  by  Jamaica  and  tlie  other  su- 
gar colonies.  Tobacco,  to  the  quantity  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  hogsheads  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each, 
is  represented  by  Berkeley  as  the  only  exportable  commod- 
ity, for  the  transportation  of  which,  and  the  supply  of  the 
colony  with  imported  goods,  there  came  yearly  frorn  En- 
gland £tnd  Ireland  some  eighty  ships,  besides  a  few  ketche? 
from  New  England.  The  NavigatioA  Act  is  complain- 
ed of  as  cutting  off  the  market  for  staves,  timber,  and 
corn ;  but  this  could  only  be  by  excluding  Dutch  and 
other  foreign  ships  from  the  <5olony ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  navigation  acts,  the  Virginians  remained  at  full 
liberty  to  send  those  articles  wherever  they  pleased. 
Unluckily,  they  had  no  shipping.  . "  There  is  a  gov- 
ernor and  sixteen  counselors,  who  have  from  his  sacred 
majesty  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  who  judge 
and  determine  all  causes  that  are  above  £15  ster- 
ling; for  what  is  under,  there  are  particular  courts  in 
every  county,  which  are  tweAty  in  number.  Every 
year,  at  least,  the  Assembly  is  called,  before  whom  lie 
appeals ;  and  this  Assembly  is  composed  of  two  burgess- 
es out  of  every  county.  These  lay  the  necessary  taxes, 
as  their  exigencies  require."  It  is  added,  however,  that 
the  Indian  neighbors  of  the  colony  are  "  absolutely  sub-  . 
jected,  so  that  there  is  po  fear  of  them."  "We  have 
forty -eight  parishes,^'  adds  the  governor,  "  and  our  min- 
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^BAnxR  istei's  are  well  pajd,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better, 
if  they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.     But  as  of 

1671.  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst  are  sent  uj?, 
and'  we  have  few  that  we  can  boast  of  since  the  persecu- 
tion, in  Cromwell's  tyraniiy,  drove  divers  worthy  men 
hither.  But  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing,  and  I  hope  we  shcdl  not  have  these  hundred 
years ;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,,  and  herie- 
sy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
th^m,  and  libels  against  the  best  government :  God  keep 
us  from  both  !"  • 

1672.  No  opposition  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Virginia 
to  the  establishment  of  a  brown  custom4iouse  to  coUect 
the  duties  imposed  by  act  of  Parliament  on  the  shipment 
of  <<"  enumerated  articles"  from  one  colony  to  another. 
The  Virginians  might  deem  that  act  to  be  aimed  rather 
at  the  New*  Englanders  than  at  them.  Yet  grievances 
from  England  wefre  not  wanting.  Public  attention 
was  soon  much  engrossed  by  some  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  which  might  lead  the  Virginians  to 
question  whether  even  the  <'  tyranny  of  Cromwell"  were 
not  quite  as  tolerable,  on  the  whole,  as  the  rule  of  <<  his 
sacred  majesty"  Charles  II.  The  royal  quit-rents,  in- 
stead of  being  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  had 
been  given  away,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  one  Colonel 
Norwood,  whom  Berkeley  calls  a  "  deserving  servant  of 
the  crown ;"  but  wherein  his  desert  consisted  does  not  ap- 
pear. '  The  whole  "  northern  neck,"  that  is,  the  peninsula 
between  the  Rappahannoc  and  the  Potomac,  had  been 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  Lord  Culpepper,  and 
others,  without  even  excepting  the  plantations  already 

1673.  settled  there.     Finally,  the  entire  colony  was  assigned, 
Feb.  26.  f^y  thirty-one  years,  to  Lords  Culpepper  and  Arlington, 

including  all  quit-rents,  escheats,  the  power  to  grant  lands 
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and  to  erect  new  counties,  the  presentation  to  all  church-  chaptee. 
es,  and  the  nomination  of  sheriffc,  escheators,  and  sur-.  . 
veyors.     These  noblemen  had  a  very  bad  character  for  1673. 
rapacity.     Arlington  was  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  and 
a  member  of  the  famous  "  Cabal."     They  could  have  no', 
object  in  obtaining  this  grant  except  to  enrich  themselves 
out  of  the  colony.     Perhaps  they  might  question  existing 
land-titles,  of  wfiich  some,  it  is  probable,  would  hardly 
bear  examination.    The  Assembly  was  alarmed,  and  three 
agents,  Colonel  Francis  Moryson,  late  acting  governor, 
Mr.   Secretary    Ludwell,    and    Major-general    Thomas 
Srpith,  were  dispatched  to  England  to  solicit  a  modifica-  1674. 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  grant,  or  to  purchase  it  up  for    ®®P^- 
the  benefit  of  the  colony. .    To  provide  funds  for  this  pur- 
chase, a  ta^  was  imposed  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  poll,  to  be  collected  by  two  annual  installments.     To 
raise  the  ready  monej,  this  tax  was  to  be  farmed  out  at 
the  rate  of  eight  shillings,  about  two  dollars,  the  hundred, 
that  amount  to  be  paid  down  at  once  by  the  undertak- 
ers.    As  a  further  and  quite  original  means  of  filling  the 
empty  treasury,  a  tax  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  imposed  upon  every  unsuccessful  suitor  in 
any  of  the  colony  courts. 

Besides  this  business  of  buying  out  Lords  Culpepper 
and  Arlington,  the  commissioners  were  also  instructed  to 
solicit  a  royal  charter  for  the  colony,  confirming  all  land- 
titles,  giving  to  the  governor  and  council  a  general  power 
as  a  criminal  court,  without  the  necessity  of  a  special 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  guaranteeing  to 
the  Assembly  all  the  authority  it  had  hitherto  exercised. ' 
The  proposed  charter  was  approved  by  the^  solicitor  and  1675. 
attorney  general ;  the  plantation  committee  reported  in  ^^^'  ^^• 
favor  of  it;  arid  the  king' ordered  it  to  be  put  into  form. 
It  encountered,  however,  some  unexplained  delays  in  pass- 
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CHAPTER  ing  the  seals.     Its  progress  was  finally  cut  short  by  news 

'     from  Virginia  of  a  nature  to  show  that  the  absence  of 

1675.  free  schools  was  by  no  means  so  absolute  a  guarantee 

against  discontent  and  rebellion  as  Berkeley  had  sup- 


Discontents  in  Virginia  had  reached,  in  fact,  a  high 
pitcfr.  The  colony,  county,  and  parish  levies  were  all 
raised  by-  poll  taxes.  Those  who  paid  these  taxes  had 
little  or  no  voice  in  irpposing  them.  There  had  been  no 
general  election  since  the  Restoration,  and  even  in  local 
elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Assembly,  a  consider- 
/  able  part  of  the  freemen  hail  lost  their  right,  to  vote. 

The  taxes  imposed  to  keep  up  the  forts,  and  the  late 
^;^..   ^  levy  to  buy  oiit  Culpepper  and  Arlington,  oause^d  great 

discontentis,  aggravated  by  the  declining  price  of  tobacco. 
In  the  selecl;lon  of  vesjbrymen  and  county  oommissioners 
the  people  had  no  voice  at  all.  These  local  dignitaries, 
by  long  continuance  in  office,  had  gro>yn  supercilious 
and  arbitrary.  The  compensation  to  the  members  of 
Assembly  had  been  lately  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  day,,  besides  near  as  much  moro 
for  horses,  servants,  and  boatmen.  This  amount  was 
deemed  excessive  by  the  tax-payers,  who  accused  the 
members  of  protracting  their  sessions  for .  the  ^raere  sake 
of  increasing  their  pay.  The  public  dissatisfaction  had 
1674.  already  shown  itself  in  popular  disturbances,  "  suppress- 
ed by  proclamation  and  the  advice  of  some  discreet  per- 
sons." Nothing,  however,  was  wanting,  except  an  occa- 
sion and  a  leader,  to  throw  the  whole  community  into  a 
flame.  An  occasion  was  soon  found  in  an  Indian  war ; 
a  leader  presented  himself  in  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

Bacon  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  lately  arrived 
from  London,  where  he  had  studied  law  in  the  Temple. 
He  had  estates  and  influential  connections  in  Virginia. 
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His  uuole,  of  the  same  name,  .of  whom  he  was  pre-  chapter 
sumptive  heir,  held  a  seat  in  the  oouncil->-an  honor  to-___ 
whioh  the  young  Bacon  was  also  soon  admitted.  1675. 

The  Indian  war  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  move-- 
ments  of  the  Senecas,  oneof  the  olans  of  the  Five  Nations,  ^ 
who  improved  the  interval  o£a  short  peaoe  with  Canada 
to  attaok  their  Southern  neighbors  the  Su^nehannas.; 
The  Susquehannas  were  precipitated .  on  the  settlements 
of  Miuryland.  War  followed^  and  aid  was  asked  and 
given  by  the  Virginia  'planters  of  the  northern  neck. 
Among  these  planters  was  one  John  Washington,-  an 
emigrant  from  the  nofth  of  England,  for  some  eighteen 
years  past  a  resident  in  Virginia?  founder  of  a  family 
which  produced,  a  century  afterward,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  >  A  fort  of  the  Sus-^ 
quehannas,  on  the  north  ^ide  of  the  Potomac,  was  be<* 
sieged  by  a  party  of  Virginians  under  his  leadership, 
and  that  of  Brent  and  Atason..  Some  chiefs,  sent  out 
by  the  Indians. to  treat  of  peace,  were  seized  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  The  besieged  party  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, and,  having  presently  escaped,  revenged  the  outrage 
on  their  envoys  by  many  barbarities  on  the  Virginia 
planters.     The  whole  frontier  was  soon  in  alarm. 

The  furious  and  destructive  Indian  war,  headed  by 
King  Philip,  raging  at  this  very  time  in  New  England, 
no  doubt  tended  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  Virginians. 
By  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  general  conspiracy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  whites,  it  exposed  even  the  most  friend- 
ly tribes  to  be  suspected  as  enemies.-  The  Virginia  In- 
dians, or  some  of  them^  became  hostile^  or  were  thought 
so.i  The  peace  whict.had  lasted  for  thirty  years  was 
broken.  Numerous  depredations,  at  various  points,  oc- 
casioned no  little  excitement  in  the  colony.  The  people ' 
on  the  frontier,  collected  in  garrisoned  houses^,  never  stir- 
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cuAPTER  red  out  unarmed.     <^  The  Indians  were  se^n  in  small  par-' 
'      ties  lurking  throtighout  the  land."     The  Indian  traders, 

1675.  acoused  of  having  supplied  the  Indians  with  guns  and 
ammunition,  beoame  objects  of  great  popular  detestation. 
The  governor,. who  enjoyed  a  certain  per  ceutage  on  the 
Indian  traffic,  for  which  he  had  the  sole  right  of  granting 
licenses,  shared,  also,  a  part  of  this  unpopularity,  increas- 
ed, there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  his  energetic  condem- 
nation of  the  treachery  practiced  on  the  Susqueliannas, 
and  his  disposition  to.  shield  the  peaceful  Indians  firom  the 
indiscrixninating  rage  of  the  colonists. 

.  Sir  Henry  Chicheley  had  arrived  in  Virginia  a  year  or 
two  before,  with  a  commission  as  deputy  governor.  He 
set  out  jat  the  head  of  a  volunteer  expedition  to'  attack 
the  Indians,  but  was  speedily  recalled.     The  Assembly 

1676.  met,  and  taking  int6  <<sad  and  serious  consideration" 
March,  ^j^^  ^  gim^jy  murders,  surprises,  and  many  depredations" 

lately  committed,  they  declared  war  against  all  Indians 
<<  who  are  notoriously  known,  or  shall  be  discovered  to 
have  committed  the  murders,  surprises,  or  depredations 
aforesaid,  their  fautors,  aiders,  and  abettors,"  and  against 
all  other  "suspected  Indians"  who  refused  to  deliver 
sufficient  hostages,  or  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  pursuit, 
discovery,  and  destruction  of  the  hostile. 

As  this  was  to  be  a  war  "  with  an  enemy  whose  re- 
tirements are  not  easily  discovered,  so  that  a  flying 
army  may  not  be.  so  useful  at  present,"  the  Assembly 
ordered  the  enlistment  of  five  hundred  men,  a  quarter 
part  horsemen,  "to  be  drawn  out  of  the  midland  and 
most  secure  parts  of  the  country,"  "  to  be  entered  into 
standing  pay,  and  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers  and 
other  places  fronting  on  the  enemy."  For  the  better 
discovery  of  the  enemy's  approaches,  the  horsemen  were 
to  ran^e  constantly  between  the  garrisons,  so  as  to  meet 
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each  other,  if  possible.     The  foot  "  were  to  be  in  action  chapter 


XV. 


at  the  discretion  of  the  commander  for  securing  the  ad- . 
jacent  plantations."      Each  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  1676. 
four  Indians  as  guides.     Commiissioners  were  appointed, 
in  each  county  to  impress. the  necessary  men,  horses, 
boats,  and  provisions,  and  additional  commissioners  "to. 
use  Indians  in  the  wa*,  and  to  require  and  receive  hos- 
tages from  them."     Each  post  was  to,  have  a  "  ohirur- 
geon,"  and  a  "  convenient  quantity  of  medicines,  salves, 
&c.,  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  sterling  for  every  hund- 
red men."     Provisions  were  to  be  furnished  at  the  rate 
of  five  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  fifty  pounds  of  pork 
or  eighty  of  beef,  for  6ach  man,  for  each  term  of  four 
months.     Horsemen  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  a^ear,  /^  iind  cask,"  reckoned 
at  eight  per  cent,  additional.   .  Footmen  were  to  have  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  per  year ;  corporals  and  drummers, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  month  ;  sergeants,  two 
hundred  and   fifty  pounds  per  month  ;    ensigns,  three 
hundred    pounds ;    lieutenants,    four    hundred   pounds ; 
captains,  six  hundred  pounds  per  month,  "and  cask." 
Horses  killed  or  dying  in  the  service  were  to  be  paid  for. 
'*  Due  consideration  by  the  Grand  Assembly"  was  also 
promised  of  the  "  indigent  families  of  such  as  happen  to 
be  slain,  and  of  the  persons  and  families  of  those  who  shall 
be  maimed  or  disabled  in  this  war."     The  remaining 
forces  in  the  frontier  counties  were  to  be  enrolled,  and 
might  be  led  to  the  relief  of  any  fort  attacked,  but  no  of- 
fensive operations  were  to  be  undertaken  without  spe- 
cial leave  of  the  governor — a  prohibition  which  the  re- 
sult of  the  late  expedition  against  the  Susquehann£is 
might  well  justify.     Friendly   Indians   were    to   have 
«« three  watch-coats"  for  every  prisoner  taken,  and  one 
for  every  head  brought  in. 

I.  Ll 
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CHAPTER       The  "  articles  of  war,"  made  a  part  of  this  act,  aro 

XV. 

sufficiently  stringent.  Any  soldier,  "drunk  or  sober," 
1676.  who  shall  "  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,"  or  "  deride 
or  contemn  God's  word  or  saoram^ents,"  is  to  "  run  the 
gauntlet  through  a  hundred  men,  or  thereabouts,"  and 
if  the  offense  be  repeated,  to  be  "bored  through  the 
tongue  with  a  hot  iron."  Death  ^s  to  be  the  punish- 
ment of  doing  any  hurt  to  an  officer,  or  lifting  arms 
against  him;  of  drawing  sword  to  do  mischief  after 
watch  is  set ;  of  making  a  false  alarm  in  the  camp ;  of 
shooting  off  a  musket  in  the  night-time ;  of  being  found 
asleep  or  drunk  on  the  watch  ;  of  desertion ;  "  running; 
from  his  colors ;"  or  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy.  . 
Swearing  and  drimkenness,  on  the  third  offense,  are  to 
bQ  punished  by  "riding  tne  wooden  horse  for  an  hour, 
with  a  musket  tied  to  each  foot,"  and  by  "  asking  for- 
giveness at  the  next  meeting  for  prayer  and  preaching." 
Public  prayers  are  to  be  duly  read  in  the  field  every 
morning  and  evening.  The  act  winds  up  by  directing 
that  the  last  Fridays  in  April  and  May  be  set  apart  as 
"  days  of  public  fasting^  and  humiliation,"  humbly  to 
implore  "  the  divine  assistance  and  blessing  upon  our  en- 
deavors in  this  war." 

And  "  whereas  the  country's  preparations  for  war  in 
likelihood  may  cause  a  more  than  ordinary  expense  of 
provisions,"  by  another  act  the  exportation  of  corn  is 
prohibited.  A  third  act  makes  it  death  to  sell  powder 
and  sliot  tp  the  Indians.  The  late  traders  are  wholly 
excluded  from  any  further  Indian  traffic.  Sensible,  how- 
ever, '"  that  such  friendly  Indians  as  are  among  us  in 
peace,  if  they  be  not  supplied  with  watch-coats,  hoes  and 
axes  to  tend  their  corn  and  fence  their  ground,  must  of 
necessity  perish  of  famine  or  live  on  rapine,"  to  prevent 
this  evil,  the  Assembly  authorize  a  trade  by  "some  sober 
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persons,  not  exceeding  five,"  in  each  oounty,  to  be  nom-  chapter 
inated  by  the  oounty  courts.  ■       .  ' 

In  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  this  1676. 
scheme  of  defense  was  not  satisfactory,.  The  governor 
was  accused  of  leaning  toward  the  Indians;  the  forts 
were  denounced  as  a  useless  burden ;  and  offensive  ope- 
rations were  loudly  demanded.  This  discontented  party 
included  "  many  gentlem^i  of  good  condition,"  "persons 
of  the  greatest  quality  in  the  province."  Bacon,  to 
whom  the  governor  had  refused  a  commission  to  beat  up 
for  volunteers  against  the  Indians,  was  particularly  for- 
ward. He  gave  out  that,  on  news  of  any  further  depre- 
dationsj  he  should  inarch  against  the  Indians,  commis- 
sicm  or  no  commission.  An  attack  upoti  his  own  plan- 
tation, near  the  falls  of  James  River,  afforded  him  speedy 
occasion,  to  carry  his  threats  into  effect. 

Provoked  at  this  disregard  of  his  authority,  the  gov- 
ernor put  forth  a  proclamation,  depriving  Bacon  of  his  April, 
seat  in  the  council,  and  denouncing  as  rebels  all  his 
company  who  should  not  return  within  a  limited  day. 
"Those  of  estates"  obeyed;  but  Bacon,  and  fifty-seven 
others,  proceeded  onward  till  their  provisions  were  near 
spent.  Approaching  a  fort  of  friendly  Indians,  ttiey 
asked  provisions,  offering  payment.  The  Indians  prom- 
ised fairly,  but  put  them  off  till  the  third  day,  by  which 
time  their  stores  were  completely  exhausted.  Finding 
themselves  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  suspecting  that 
the  Indians  had  been  instigated  to  their  procrastinations 
by  private  messages  from  the  governor^  Bacon's  men 
waded,  shoulder  deep,  through  a  stream  that  covered  the 
fort,  entreating  victuals,  and  tenderitig  pay.  A  shot  from 
the  bank  they  had  left  presently  killed  one  of  their  num^ 
ber.  Apprehending  an  attack  in  the  rear,  "  they  fired 
the  palisadoes,  stormed  and  burned  the  fort  and  cabins, 
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CHAPTER  and,  with  the  loss  of  three  English,  slew  one  hundred 


XV, 


and  fifty  Indians."  Such  was  Bacon's  own  account  of 
1676.  this  exploit. 

The  governor  had  marched  in  pursuit  of  Bacon,  but 
was  soon  stopped  short  by  disturbances  in  the  lower 
counties,  instigated  by  Drummond  and  Lawrence,  res- 
idents at  Jamestown.  ''  The  people  drew  together  by 
beat  of  drum)  declaring  against  forts  as  an  intolerable 
pressure,  and  of  no  use ;"  nor  was  it  found  possible  to 
appease  these  tumults  except  by  dissolving  the  old  As- 
sembly and  calling  a  new  one. 

Bacon  was  elected  a  burgess  for  the  county  of  Hen- 
rico; but^  as  he  approached  Jamestown  in  a  sloop  with 
thirty  armed  foAowers,  he  was  intercepted  by  an  armed 
ship.  Shots  being  fired  at  him,  he  fled  up  the  river, 
but  was  presently  arrested  by  the  sherifi*  of  Jami^stown, 
and  carried  prisoner  before  the  governor,  with  some  twen- 
ty of  his  followers. 

Neither  "ihe  ill  temper  of  the  new  Assembly,  whilsh 
was  much  infected  with  Bacon's  principles,"  nor  the 
discontents  still  prevailing  out  of  doors,  Wpuld  admit  of 
harsh  measures ;  nor  does  it  appear,  indeed,  that  at  this 
moment  the  governor  was  inclined  to  severity.  By 
the  intervention  of  the  culprit's  uncle  and  his  other 
friends,  a  reconciliation  wsis  speedily  arranged.  In  con- 
sideration of  a  pardon  which  the  governor  had  prpm- 
June  7.  ised,  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  Ba- 
con,  placed  at  the  bar,  confessed,  on  his  knees,  <<  his  late 
unlawful,  mutinous,  and  rebellious  practices;"  begged 
pardon  therefor ;  desired  the  council  and  burgesses  to 
mediate  for  him ;  and  proffered  his  whole  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia as  security  for  his  good  behavior.  An  act  was 
also  passed  for  putting  in  force  the  laws  of  England  for 
the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults,  of  which,  as  the 
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preamble  declares,  "  there  have  been  many,  of  late,  in  chapter 


XV. 


diverse  parts  of  this  country."  All  officers,  civil  and. 
military,  were  to  exert  themselves  in  this  behalf  to  the  1676. 
utmost;  and  any  persons  refusing  to  aid  them  when 
called  upon  were  to  be  <' judged  and  punished  as  mu- 
tinous and  rebellious."  The  governor,  in  case  of  "  ill- 
disposed  and  disaffected  people"  gathered  together,  as  of 
late,  "  by  beat  of  drum,"  "  in  a  most  apparent  rebel- 
lious manner,"  should  the  like  disorders  occur  again,  was 
to  raise  at  once  sufficient  force,  at  the  public .  charge, 
*<  to  suppress  the  same,  and  inflict  condign  punishment 
on  the  offenders." 

Bidding  them  beware  of  *<  two  rogues"  among  them— 
mentioning  Lawrence  and  Prummond  .by  name — the 
governor  directed  the  burgesses  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  Indian  war.  "  Some  gentlemen,"  we  are  told, 
*<  took  this  opportunity  to  endeavor  the  redressing  several 
grievances."  A  committee  was  named  for  that  purpose; 
but  this  proceeding  was  interrupted  by  pressing  messages 
from  the- governor,  *<to  meddle  with  nothing  till  the  In- 
dian business  was  dispatched." 

Though  all  Bacon's  company  had  been  pardoned,  and 
himself  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  council,  he  soon 
secretly  left  Jamestown.  A  few  days  after,  he  reap- 
peared at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  armed  men 
from  the  upper  counties.  Anticipating  the  York  train- 
bands, for  which  the  governor  had  sent.  Bacon's  men  oc- 
cupied all  the  avenues,  disarmed  the  town's  people,  **  sur- 
round the  state  house  (sitting  the  Assembly),  rage  there- 
at, storm  for  a  commission  for  B^con,  which,  upon  the 
earnest  importunity  of  the  council  and  Assembly,  was 
at  length,  obtained,  as  also  an  act  of  indemnity  to  Bacon 
and  his  men  for  this  force,  and  a  high  applausive  letter 
to  the  king  in  favor  of  Bacon's  designs  and  proceedings, 


«rw  ^vt  •*5rrf^  -.c  'lit  .-.71-.  y,fr:n'  a!rts*Tnrrr  isoiaojiiiL  "a 
loui  Vioi  ttwr-n^r.  t6':r»^)i  fii:5iiu»L::;«.7  •w*sl  ""Til  iiai  ^"i=bbl 
j^CfeiE^r^  eftftiitT.  «flii  -^ifc-.  za;^  jtfi  za  &  znfCLjc  ZLi^.rj 

♦rwrri^it.^  T.  M.  Lai  hjeea  '^TtrpeRUhiiai  by  hi*  ^jeco? 
|/>  irtAr^  IM  %  ^:;uA^J^\^  Um  zia^  Xsaitc^XAj :  yn  vtlx'il  be 
f'/,^a^.fkVrA  U.^.  lu^t  t^j^^-j^  SA  lie  iii  soa^nd  KTersiT 
b/tfa  ill  hm  yAUXMXWMA  aziri  hi^  RKrckaodiae  mxn  ihe 
kU^  XttAiMU  diAtohMUKes.  aiid  wa.*,  tfaereioie.  rerr  anx* 
k/uii  t//  har^  th^rn  broagfat  to  an  end.  Bat  hb  expeh- 
*:wj',  fm  tliM  «^vt:susuf[k  of  -•  pemicioas  entaDgleiDeiux  in 
U»^.  U^/yrinthn  and  fnaren  of  ytate  ambiguities''  made 
hi/n  ren'/lve  that,  tu§  thin  was  his  first,  so  it  shoald  be 
bis  last  i(omii  fuitray  from  *^  his  wonted  sphere  of  mer* 
clian^lis';  ami  other  private  ooncemments  into  the  dark 
arj/1  sli{i{i^;ry  m^;anders  of  court  embarrassments." 

*<  Vinm  news/'  says  T.  M.,  '<  that  Mr.  Bacon  was 
ttijrty  niiU;s  up  the  river,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
frM;ri,  the  governor  mmt  to  the  posts  adjacent  on  both 
»jd«;M  JauuiH  Kiver  frir  the  militia  and  all  that  could  be 
ffotteri  to  (utuw  and  defend  the  town.  Expresses  came 
alriioMt  hourly  of  the  army's  approaches,  who,  in  less 
than  four  days  after  the  furst  accounts  of  them,  at  two  of 
the  clock,  entered  the  town  witliout  being  withstood, 
ami  foruKMl  in  a  body,  horse  and  foot,  upon  a  green,  not 
a  lliglit^shot  from  the  end  of  the  state  house,  as  orderly 
an  rnf^ulur  veteran  troops."  <<  In  half  an  hour  after,  the 
drum  Umt  for  the  House  to  meet ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  more,  Mr.  Bacon  came,  with  a  file  of  fusileers  on 
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either  hand,  near  the  corner  of  the  state  house,  where  chapter 


XV. 


the  governor  and  council  went  forth  to  meet  him.  We . 
saw,  from  the  vrindow,,  the  governor  open  his  breast,  and  1676. 
Bacon  strutting  betwixt  his  two  files  of  men  with  his 
left  arm  akimbo,  flinging  his  right  arm  every  way,  both 
like  men  distracted;  and  if,  in  this  moment  of  fury, 
that  enraged  multitude  had  fallen  upon  th,e  governor  and 
council,  we  of  the  Assembly  expected  the  same  immedi- 
ate fate.  In  two  minutes  th^  governor  walked  toward 
his  private  apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  state  house, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  council  following  him,  and  after 
them  Mr.  £|acon,  with  outrageoiis  postures  of  his  head^ 
arms,  body,  and  legs,  often  tossing  his  hand  from  his 
sword,  to  his  hat,  and  after  him  a  detachment  of  fusil- 
eers  (muskets  not  being  there  in  use),  who,  with  their 
locks  bent,  presented  their  fusils  at  a  window  oif  the  As- 
sembly chamber  filled  with  faces,  repeating,  with  men- 
acing voices,  *  We'll  have  it !'  '  We'll  have  it !'  Where- 
upon one  of  our  House,  a  person  known  to  many  of 
them,  shook  hi^  handkerclier  o^ut  at  the  window,  saying, 
<  You  shall  have  it  I'  «  You  shall  have  it !'  At  which 
words  they  sat  down  their  fusils,  unbent  their  locks,  and 
stood  still,  till  Bacon  coming  back,  they  followed  him  to 
their  main  body.  In  this  hubbub,  a  servant  of  mine  got 
so  nigh  as  to  hear  the  governor's  words,  and  also  followed 
Mr.  Bacon  and  heard  what  he  said,  who  told  me,  that 
when  the  governor  opened^ his  breast,  he  said,  *Here, 
shoot  me  !  'Fore  God  !  fair  mark  !  Shoot !'  often  re- 
hearsing the  same,  without  any  other  words.  Whereto 
Mr.  Bacon  answered,  « No,  may  it  please  your  honor, 
we'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  nor  of  any  other 
man's.  We  are  come  for  a  commission  to  save  our  lives 
from  the  Indians,  which  you  have  so  often  promised,  and 
now  we'll  have  it  before  we  go !' 
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CHAPTER       "  In  an  hour  or  nu)re  after  these  violent  concussions, 

XV. 

i  Mr.  Bacon*  came  up  to  our  chamber  and  desired  a  com- 

1676.  mission  from  us  to  go  against  the  Indians.  Our  speaker 
sat  silent,  when  one  Mr.  Blayton,  a  neighbor  to  Mr. 
Bacon,  and  elected  with  him  a  member  of -Assembly  for 
the  same  county,  who  therefore  durst  speak  td  him,  made 
answer,  it  was  not  in  our  province  or  power,  nor  of  any 
other  save  the  king's  vicegerent,  our  governor.  Bacon 
pressed  hard  nigh  half  an  hour's  harangue  on  the  pre- 
serving of  our  lives  from  the  Indians,  inspecting  the  pub- 
lic revenues,  the  exorbitant  taxes,  the  grievances  and 
calamities  of  that  deplorable  country.  Whereto  having 
no  other  answer,  he  went  away  dissatisfied. 

"  Next  day  there  was  a  rumor  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil had  agreed  Mr.  Bacon  should  have  a  commission  to 
go  general  of  the  forces  we  were  then  raising.  Where- 
upon I,  being  a  member  for  Stafford,  the  most  northern 
frontier,  and  where  the  war  began,  considering  that  Mr. 
Bacon,  dwelling  in  thei  most  southern  frontier  county, 
might  the  less  regard  the  parts  I  represented,  I  went  to 
Colonel  Cole,  an  active  member  of  the  council,  desiring 
his  advice,  if  application  to  Mr.  Bacon  on  that  subject 
was  then  seasonable  and  safe.  Which  he  approving  and 
earnestly  advising,  I  went  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  esteemed 
Mr.  Bacon's  principal  consultant.  He  took  me  to  Mr. 
Bacon,  and  there  left  me,  where  I  was  entertained  two 
or  three  hours  with  the  particular  relation  of  divers  be- 
fore cited  transactions,"  including  Bacon's  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  **  As  to  the  matter  I  spoke  of,  he 
told  me  that  the  governor  had  indeed  promised  him 
the  command  of  the  forces ;  and  if  his  honor  should  keep 
his  word,  which  he  doubted,  he  assured  me  the  like  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land  as  of 
his  own  dwelling-house,  and  prayed  me  to  advise  him 
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what  persons  in  those  parts  were  most  fit. to  bear  com-  chapter 
mands.  I  frankly  gave  him  my  opinion  that  the  moftt 
satisfactory  gentlemen  to  governor  and  people  would  be  1676. 
commanders  of  the  militia^  Wherewith  he  was  well 
plejEised,  and  himself  wrote  a  list  of  those  nominated. 
That  evening  I  made  known  what  had  passed  with  Mr. 
Bacon  to. my  colleague,  Colonel  Mason,  whose  bottle  at- 
tendance doubled  my  task.  The  matter  he  liked  well, 
but  questioned  the  governor's  approbation  of  it.  I  con- 
fessed the  case  required  sedate  thoughts,  but  rea.soned 
that  he  and  such  like  gentlemen  must  either  command 
or  be  commanded ;  and  if,  on  their  denials,  Mir.  Bacon 
should  take  distaste,  and  be  constrained  to  appoint  com- 
manders out  of  the  rabble,  the  governor  himself,  with 
the  persoi^s  and  estates  of  all  in  the  land,  would  be  at 
their  dispose,  whereby  their  own  ruin  might  be  owing 
to  themselves.  In  this  he  agreed ;  and  said,  if  the  gov- 
ernor would  give  his  own  conmiission,  he  wotdd  be  coi>- 
tent  to  serve  under  General  Bacon,  as  now  he  began  to 
be  entitled ;  but  first  would  consult  other  gentlemen  in 
the  same  cirpumstances^  They  all  concurred  it  was  the 
most  safe  barriet  against  pernicious  designs,  if  such 
should  be.  With  this  I  acquainted  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 
went  rejoicing  to  Mr.  Bacon  with  the  good  tidings  that 
the  militia  officers  were  inclined  to  serve  under  him  as 
their  general,  in  case  the  governor  would  please  to  give 
them  his  own  commissions." 

The  Assembly,  resuming  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
war,  passed  an  act  appointing  Bacon  general  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  one  eighth  part  horsemen  or  dragoons,  destined 
for  active  operations.  These  forces,  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties,  were  to  be  composed  of  volunteers^ 
if  such  offered  and  the  general  chose  to  accept  them,  or 
otherwise  to  be  raised  by  iippressment.     The  number 
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CHAPTER  was  to  be  increased  if  necessary,  and  the  troops  were 
to  be  divided  into  d  northern  and  southern  army  by  the 
1676.  line  of  York  River.  The  superior  officers  were  to  be  ap* 
pointed  by  the  governor  ;  but  Bacon  took  care  to  supply 
himself  with  a  stock  of  blank  commissions,  signed  with 
the  governor's  name.  The  company  officers  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  soldiers,  but  their  selection  was  limited 
to  the^  militia  officers  of  their  respective  counties.  The 
counties  were  to  supply  their  respective  quotas,  with 
draft  cattle,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  "at 
least  one  pound  of  biscuit-bread  and  one  half  pound  of 
good  dried  beef,  bacon,  or  cheese  for  a  day,"  and  were  to 
pay  them  wages  at  the  rates  already  established  for  the 
troops  in  garrison  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers.  A  part  of 
those  garrisons  were  still  retained ;  the  rest  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  men  taken  into  the  line  of  the  new 
army.  Servants  might  enlist  as  substitutes,  "  providing 
the  master  be  consenting  and  the  servfint  willing,"  the 
master  to  have  the  pay  and  the  servani  the  plunder.  All 
Indians  were  to  be  esteemed  enemies  "  who  have  or  shall 
forsake  their  usual  and  accustomed  dwelling  towns,"  or 
who  "  receive  or  entertain  in  their  towns,  cabins,  or  forts 
any  Indians  our  present  enemies,  or  who  shall  hereafter 
become  our  enemies,  or  any  strange  Indians  who  do  not 
properly  belong  to  their  towns."  Those  who  desire  to 
remain  at  peace  are  "  to  deliver  up,  kill,  or  destroy"  all 
such  strange  Indians ;  or,  if  not  strong  enough  for  that, 
ip  give  notice  of  their  coming  to  the  nearest  militia  offi- 
cer or  justice  of  the  peace. 

All  Indians  taken  in  war  are  to  be  held. and  account- 
ed slaves  during  life.  This,  the  first  legislative  attempt 
to  reduce  the  native  Indians  of  Virginia  to  slavery,  may 
help,  perhaps,  to  explain  the  eagerness  of  the  colonists  for 
offensive  warfare. 
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Deserted  Indian  lands  were  not  to  be  granted  out  to  cHAPtER 
particular'  persons,  but  were  vested  in  the  several  coun-  ' 

ties,  to  be  by  them  applied  toward  defraying  the  charge  1676. 
of  the  war. 

That  "'all  color  and  pretense  for  reviving  the  late  mis- 
chievous Indian  trade  might  be  taken  away,"  all  com- 
missions for  Indian  traffic,  even  those  under  the  act  of 
the  last  session,  were  annulled.  But  it  still  remained 
lawful  to  employ  the  Indians  in  fishing,  and  to  deal  with 
them  in  fish,  canoes,  bawls,  mats,  or  baskets,  making  pay- 
ment in  corn  only  ;  nor  were  friendly  Indians  to  be  de- 
barred fishing  and  hunting  "within  their  own  limits  and 
bounds,  using  bows  and  arrows  only." 

The  member  for  Stafibrd,  who  sat  on  the  committee 
by  which  these  Indian  bills  were  matured,  has  left  us  a 
graphic  account  of  an  interview  between  that  commit- 
tee and  an  Indian  chief tainess.  "  Our  committee  being 
sat,  the  Queen  of  Pamunkey,  descended  from  Opechan- 
canough,  a  former  emperor  of  Virginia,  was  introduced^ 
who  entered  the  chamber  with  a  comportment  graceful 
to  admiration,  bringing  on  her  right  hand  an  English 
interpreter,  and  on  her  left  her  son,  a  stripling  twenty 
years  of  age.  She  had  round  her  head  a  plat  of  black 
and  white  wampum,  three  inches  broad,  in  imitation 
of  a  crown,  and  was  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  dressed 
deer-skins,  with  tiie  hair  outward,  and  the  edge  cut 
round  six  inches  deep,  which  made  strings  resembling 
twisted  fringe  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  With 
grave,  court-like  gestures,  and  a  mfijestio  air  in  her  face, 
she  walked  up  our  long  room  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ta- 
ble, where,  after  a  few  entreaties,  she  sat  down,  the  in- 
terpreter and  her  son  standing  by  her  on  either  side. 
Our  chairman  asked  her  what  men  she  would  lend  us 
for  guides  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  assist  us  against  our 
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CHAPTER  enemy  Indians  ?   '  She  spake  to  t^e  interpreter  to  inform 


XV. 


.  her  what  the  chairman  said,  though  we  believed  she  un- 
1676.  derstood  t^im,  and  then  bade  the  interpreter  ask  her  son,  to 
whom  the  English  topgue  was  familiar,  and  who  was  re- 
puted the  son  of  an  English  colonel.  Yet  neither  would 
he  speak  to,  nor  seem  to  understand,  the  chairman,  but, 
as  the  interpreter  told  us,  referred  all  to  his  mother. 
Being  again  urged,  after  a  little  musing,  with  an  earn- 
est, passionate  countenance,  as  if*  tears  were  ready  to 
gush  out,  and  a  fervent  sort  of  expression,  she  made  an 
harangue  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  often  interlac- 
ing, with  a  high,  shrill  voice  and  vehement  passion,  these 
words :  *  Talapotamoi  dead !'  Colonel  Hill,  being  next 
me,  shook  his  head.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
He  told  me  all  she  said  was  too  true,  to  our  shame.  That 
his  father  was  general  in  that  battle  where,  diverse  years 
before,  Talapotamoi,  her  husband,  had  led  a  hundred  of 
bis  Indians  in  help  to  the  llnglish  against  our  former 
enemy  Indians,  and  was  there  slain  with  most  of  his 
men,  for  which  no  compensation  at  all  had  been  to  that 
day  rendered  to  her,  wherewith  she  now  upbraided  us." 
"  Her  discourse  ending,  and  our  mprose  chairman  not 
advancing  one  cold  word  toward  assuaging  the.  anger  and 
grief  her  speech  and  demeanor  manifested,  nor  taking 
any  notice  of  all  she  had  said,  neither  considering  that 
we  then  were,  in  our  great  exigency,  suppliants  to  her 
for  a  favor  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  for  which  we 
did  not  deny  the  having  been  so  ingrate,  he  rudely  push- 
ed again  the  same  question— What  Indians  will  you  now 
contribute  ?  Of  this  disregard  she  signified  her  resent- 
ment by  a  disdainful  aspect,  and,  turning  her  head  half 
aside,  s^t  mute,  till  the  same  question  being  pressed  a 
third  time,  without  returning  her  face  to  the  board,  she 
answered,  with  a  low,  slighting  voice,  in  her  own  Ian- 
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guage,   <  Six !'      Being   further    importunedj   sitting   a  ckapter 

little  while   sullen  without  a  word  between,  she   said. 

« Twelve !'  though  ^he   then  had  a  hundred   and  fifty  1676. 
Indian  men  in  her  town.     And  so  she  rose  and  walked 
gravely  away,  as  not  pleased  with  her  treatment." 

The  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Indian  war  provided 
for,  the  Assembly  turned  its  attention  to  internal  re- 
forms. Fees  and  public  offices  were  regulated,  and  pro- 
vision made  against  abuses  of  official  authority.  The 
right  of  voting  for  burgesses,  and  the  election  of  the 
parish  vestries,  were  restored  to  the  freemen.  The  ex- 
emption from  taxes  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  families  of 
ministers  and  counselors  was  taken  away.  In  making 
the  county  levy,  the  commissioners  were  to  be  joined  by 
delegates  from  the  parishes.  All  "  ordinaries,  ale-houses, 
and  tippling-hous^s"  were  suppressed,  except  "  in  James- 
town, and  at  each  side  of  Yorl^  River  at  the  two  great 
ferries."  The  ordinaries  at  these  latter  places  might 
"  sell  and  utter  man's  meat,  horse  meat,  beer  and  cider, 
but  no  other  strong  drink  whatsoever ;"  and  any  person, 
**  except  as  aforesaid,  presuming  tq  jsell  any  sort  of  drink 
or  liquor  by  retail,  under  any  color,  pretense,  delusion, 
or  subtle  evasion  whatsoever,  to  be  drunk  or  spent  in  his 
or  their  house  or  houses,  or  upon  his  or  tiieir.  plantation 
or  plantations,!'  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  payable  to  the  informer.  Edward 
Hill  and  John  Stith,  "  great  instruments  in  stirring  up 
the  late  differences,"  by  reason  of. "  the  illegal  and  un- 
just burdensome  taxes,"  by  the  "art,  skill,  and  cunning" 
of  the  said  Hill  and  Stith,  and  for  "  their  private  ends 
and  gain,"  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Charles  City 
county,  were  specially  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  in 
any  parish  of  that  county;  The  legislation  of  this  re-i 
markable  Assembly,  known  collectively  as  Bacon's  laws, 
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CHAPTER  concludes  with  an  act  of  general  and  total  pardon  and  ob- 
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.livion  of  all  treasons,  felonies,  contempts,  crimes,  and 
1676.  misdemeanors  done  or  counseled  since  the  first  day  of 
March  last  past,  to  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  June, 
except  breaches  of  the  act  against  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  Assembly  dissolved,  the  general  appointed  by  it 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Pamunkeys,  whom, 
according  to  the  governor's  partisans,  he  frightened  from 
their  lands,  and  made  hostile,  if  they  were  so.  While 
Bacon  was  thus  employed,  Berkeley  was  encouraged  by 
a  loyal  petition  from  Gloucester  county,  got  up  by  Philip 
Ludwell,  one  of  the  council,  to  proceed  thither,  and  to 
July  29.  issue  a  new  proclamation,  again  denouncing  Bacon  as  a 
rebel.  But  the  projects  of  the  governor  were  counter- 
worked by  the  activity  of  Drummond  and  Lawrence. 
Bacon,  in  reply,  put  forth  a  declaration,  in  which  be  ar- 
raigned the  governor,  justified  himself,  and  called  a  con- 
Aug.  3.  vention  of  delegates  from  the  several  counties  to  meet  at 
Middle  Plantation,  now  Williamsburg.  This  oonven- 
ti6n,  attended  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  col- 
ony, agreed  upon  an  oath  to  be  impend  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  an  <<  engagement"  to  be  signed  by  them,  promis- 
ing to  support  Bacon  even  against  troops  from  England 
till  the  matter^  in  dispute  could  be  referred  to  the  king. 
As  even  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  seemed 
cold  to  his  cause,  Berkeley  presently  retired  to  Accomao, 
on  the  eastern  shore,  accompanied  by  Beverley,  Ludwell, 
and  a  few  others.  This  withdrawal  w;as  treated  as  an 
abdication  of  office,  and  Bacon,  with  four  members  of 
the  council,  issued  writs  for  electing  a  new  Assembly. 

Bacon's  party  had  been  joined  by  Giles  Bland,  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  "  a  gentleman  newly  arrived 
from  England  to  possess  the  estate  of  his  deceased  uncle, 
lat^  of  the  council."     Bland  seized  the  ship  of  one  Lori- 
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more,    increased  her   armament   to   sixteen  guns,    and  chapter 
sailed  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  at-  ' 

tack  Berkeley,  in  company  with  Carver,  "a  good  sea-  1676. 
man,  and  a  stout,  resolute  fellow,"  who  commanded  a 
bark  of  four  guns,  and  Captain  Barlow,  <<one  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers."  By  the  contrivance  of  Lorimore,  sup- 
ported by  the  courage  of  Ludwell,  the  large  ship  was 
betrayed  into  the  governor's  hands.  The  other  vessel  was 
al^  taken.  Bland  was  put  in  irons.  Carver  and  Barlow 
were  hanged — a  rash  act,  it  was  thought,  since  Bacon  had 
Sir  Henry  Chicheley  and  other  counselors  in  his  hands,  and 
might,  perhaps,  retaliate.  Most  of  the  men,  on  the  offer 
of  pardon,  wer^  induced  to  enter  the  governor's  service. 

By  liberal  promises  of  pay  and  free  plunder^  Berkeley 
collected  a  force  of  near  a  thousand  Accomacians.  With 
two  ships  and  some  sixteen  sloops,  he  presently  entered 
James  River,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  Jamestown.        .    Sept.  r. 

Bacon's  men  were  already  dispersed,  but  he  soon  col- 
lected a  new  force,  and,  though  far  inferior  in  numbers 
to  the  governor,  laid  dose  siege  to  Jamestown.  The 
peninsula  or  island,  for  sp  it  was  called,,  on  which  that 
ancient  town  was  situated,  two  miles  in  length,  and 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  washed  on  the  South  by  the 
James  River,  was  encompassed  on  the  north  by  a  deep 
creek,  which  united  with  the  river  on  the  east,  and  ranged 
westward,  in  a  semicircle,  till  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
river  bank.  This  peninsula,  as  described  by  one  of  the 
original  historians  of  this  insurrection,  <^  is  low  ground, 
full  of  marshes  and  swamps,  which  make  the  air,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer,  insalubrious,  not  at  all  re- 
plenished with  springs  of  fresh  Water,  and  that  which 
they  have  in  their  wells  brackish,  ill  scented,  penurious, 
and  not  grateful  to  the  stomach,  which  renders  the  place 
improper  to  endure  the  commencement  of  a  siege." 
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cuAPTER      While  completing  his  intrenohment  across  the  neck 
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.  of  the  peninsula,  Baeon  resorted  to  a  curious  sort  of 
1676.  stratagem  to  cover  hi^  unfinished  works  .from  attack. 
*<  He  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  town,"  so  -writes  Mrs. 
Anne  Cotton  ,to  her  friends  dt  Yardley,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, "  but  by  several  small  parties  of  horse,  two  or 
three  in  a  party,  for  more  he  could  not  spare,  he  fetch- 
eth  into  his  little  leagure  all  the  prime  men's  wives  whose 
husbands  were  with  the  governor,  as  Colonel  Bacon's 
lady.  Madam  Bray,  Madam  Page,  Madam  Ballard,  and 
others,  which  the  next  morning  he  presents  to  the  view 
of  their  husbands  and  friends  in  town  upon  the  top  of 
the  small  work  he  had  cast -up  in  the  night,  where  he 
caused  them  to  tarry  till  he  had  finished  his  defense 
against  his  enemies'  shot,  it  being  the  only  place,  as 
you  do  know  well  enough,  for  those  in  town  to  make  a 
sally  at." 

The  works  being  finished,  and  the  ladies  removed, 
the,  besieged  made  a  sally,  but  were  reprdsed  with  loss. 
Finding  himself  in  an  awkward  predicament,  and  his 
troops  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the  governor  made  a 
hasty  retreat  by  night,  taking  with  him  the  town's  peo- 
ple and  their,  goods,  "  leaving  all  the  great  guns  nailed 
up,  and  the  houses  empty,  for  Bacon  to  enter  at  his 
pleasure,  which  he  did  the  next  morning  before  day, 
where,  contrary  to  his  hopes,  he  met  with  nothing  that 
might  satisfy  either  himself  or  his  soldiers,  except  a  few 
horses,  two  or  three  cellars  of  wine,  and  some  small  quan- 
tity of  Indian  corn,  with  a  great  many  tanned  hides." 

The  governor  anchored  some  twenty  miles  below  the 
town.  To  prevent  his  return.  Bacon's  party  set  it  on 
fire,  not  sparing  even  the  churchy  *«  the  first  that  ever 
w^  in  Virginia."  It  consisted,  besides  the  church  and 
state  house;  of  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  houses,  <^  most, 
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as  the  church,  built  of  brick,  fair   and  large,  and  in  chapter 
them  about  a  dozen  families,  for  all  we're  not  inhabit-  ' 

ed,  getting  their  livings  by  keeping  ordinaries  at  most  1&76. 
extraordinary  rate^."  The  legislative  attempts  to  build 
up  Jamestown  seem  not  to  have  been  attended  with 
much  success.  Drummond  and  Lawrence  were  accused 
of  having  counseled  this  conflagration,  and  of  giving  the 
example  by  each  setting  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  best 
in  the  town  next  to  the  governor's. 

Jamestown  burned.  Bacon  marched  to  meet  Colonel 
Brent,  who  was  advancing  fast  upon  him  from  Potomac, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Jamestown.  Brent  was  presently  deserted  by  his  sol- 
diers, and  Berkeley  having  again  retired  to  Accomac, 
Bacon  marched  to  Green  Spring,  the  governor's  estate, 
where  he  "  feasted  his  men  at  the  governor's  cost  f  after 
which  he  crossed  York  River  into  Gloucester,  and  suc- 
ceeded, though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  in 
inducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  to  take  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  whole  western  shore  thus  subjected  to  his  au- 
thority, just  as  Bacon  was  purposing  to  cross  over  to 
Accomac,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  con- 
tracted among  the  marshes  of  Jamestown,  by  which  he 
was  soon  carried  off.  He  had  taken  the  most  prominent  Oct. 
part  in  the  late,  commotions,  known,  from  him,  as  Bacon's 
Rebellion,  but,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  others 
less  forward  had  exerted  perhaps  a  greater  influence. 
The  governor  considered  Drummond  and  Lawrence  as 
the  prime  movers,  and,  as  such,  had  specially  excepted 
them  from  all  offers  of  pardon.  Drummond  was  a  "  so- 
ber Scotch  gentleman  of  good  repute."  He  had  formerly 
been  appointed  by  Berkeley  governor  of  th6  infant  set- 
tlements of  North  Carolina,  but  was  at  this  time,  prob- 
I.  Mm 
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CHAPTER  ably  from  a  long  course  of  opposition,  an  object  of  great 


.  rancor  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  who  stigmatized  him, 
1676.  indeed,  as  "the  original  cause  of  the  whole  rebellion." 
Lawrence  was  "formerly  of  Oxford  Unirersity,  and  for 
wit,  learning,  and  sobriety,  equaled  there  by  few." 
Some  years  before,  "  he  hieul  been  partially  treated  at 
law"  by  the  governor  and  council  "on  behalf  of  a  cor- 
rupt favorite."  "  I  myself  have  heard  him,"  says  our 
historical  burgess  from  Stafford  county,  "  in  his  familiar 
discourse,  insinuate  as  if  his  fancy  gave  him  prospect  of 
finding,  at  one  time  or  other,  some  expedient  not  only  to 
repair  his  great  loss,  but  therewith  to  see  those  abuses 
rectified  that  the  country  was  oppressed  with,  through, 
'as  he  said,  the  frowardnees,  avarice,  and  French  despotic 
methods  of  the  governor.  And  likewise  I  knew  him  to 
be  a  thinking  man,  and,  though  nicely  honest,  affable, 
and  without  blemish  in  his  conversation  and  dealings, 
yet  did  he  manifest  abundance  of  uneasiness  in  the  sense 
of  his  hard  usages,  which  might  prompt  him  to  improve 
that  Indian  quarrel  to  the  service  of  his  animosities. 
And  for  this  the  more  fair  and  frequent  opportunities 
offered  by  Jiis  dwelling  at  Jamestown,  where  was  the 
concourse  from  all  parts  to  the  governor;  and. besides 
that,  he  had  married  a  wealthy  widow,  who  kept  a  large 
house  of  public  entertainment,  unto  which  resorted  those 
of  the  b&st  quality,  and  such  others  as  business  called  to 
that  town  [  and  his  parts,  with  his  even  temper,  made 
his  converse  courted  by  persons  of  all  ranks ;  so  that,  be- 
ing subtile,  and  having  all  these  advantages,  he  might 
with  less  diflSculty  discover  men's  inclinations,  and  in- 
still his  notions  where  he  found  they  would  be  imbibed 
ynth  greatest  satisfiaction."  "As  for  Mr.  Bacon,  fame 
did- lay  to  his  charge  the  having  run  out  his  patrimony 
in  England,  except  what  he  brought  to  Virginia,  and  of 
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that  the  most  part  to  be  exhausted,  which  together  made  phapter 
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him  suspected,  of  casting  an  eye  to  search  for  retrieve-., 
ments  in  the  troubled  waters  of  popular  discontents,  1676. 
wanting  patience  to  wait  the  death  of  his  opulent  cousin, 
old  Colonel  Bacon,  whoaie  estate  he  expected  to  inherit. 
But  he  was  too  young,  too  much  a  stranger  here,  and 
of  a  disposition  too  precipitate  to  manage  things  to  that 
length  they  were  carried,  had  not. thoughtful  Mr.  ![^aw- 
renoe  been  at  the  bottojn." 

With  Bacon's  Ufe  expired  his  commission,  granted  by 
the  Assembly ;  also  the  engagerpent,  which  ran  t6  him 
personally.  The  insurgents,  however,  still  stood  on  their 
defense,  the  chief  military  command  devolving  on  Ingram, 
recently  come  into  the  country,  where  he  had  possessed 
himself  "  of  a  fine,  though  short-lived  estate,  by  marrying 
with  a  rich  widow,  valued  at  some  hundreds  of  pounds." 

Nqt  long  after  Bacon's  death,  Beverley,  having  sailed 
from  Accomac  in  a  sloop,  entered  York  River,  "sn Japped 
up"  one  Colonel  Hansford  and  his  party,  and  carried 
them  prisoners  to  Accbmac.  This  Hansford  «'  had  the 
honor,"  according  to  one  of  our  authorities,  }^  the  ill 
luck,"  according  to  another,  "to  be  the  first  Virginian 
that  ever  was  changed."  "It  is  said,"  this  latter  au- 
thority reports,  "  that  Hansford,  at  or  a  little  before  the 
onslaught,  had  forsaken  the  capital  of  Mars  to  pay  his 
oblations  in  the  temple  of  Venus ;  but  this  I  have  only 
on  report,  and  must  not  aver,  it  upon  my  historical  rep- 
utation." This  anonymous  writer  is  evidently  some- 
what giveil  to  scandal,  since  he  charges  upon  "thought- 
ful Mr.  Lawrence"  that  he  "eclipsed  his  joaore  than 
ordinary  learning  and  parts  as  well  in  the  transactions 
of  the  present  afiairs  a3  in  the  dark  em)[)ra^es  of  ei  black- 
amoor, his  slave,  and  that  in  so  fond  a  manner  as  though 
Venus  was  chiefiy  to  be  worshiped  in  the  image  of  a 
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CHAPTER  negro,  to  the  no  mean  scandal  and  affiront  of  all  the  vo- 
'  taresses  in  and  about  town." 
1677.  In  a  second  expedition,  not  Ipng  after,  Beverley  suo- 
^^^'  ceeded  in  surprising  and  capturing  Wilford  and  Chease- 
man,  two  other  of  the  rebel  leaders.  Wilford  was  an  In- 
dian interpreter,  "  second  son  of  a  knight  who  had  lost 
his  life :  and  estate  in  the  late  king's  quarrel,"  one  of 
those  who  went  out  with  Bacon  in  the  first  Indian  ex- 
pedition, and  charged  by  Berkeley  with  having  frighted 
the  Queen  of  Pamunkey  from  the  lands  granted  to  her 
by  th^  Assembly.  Wilford  was  hanged.  Cheaseman's 
wife  begged  his  life  on  her  knees,  «« desiring  that  since 
what  her  husband  had  done  was  by  her  means,  and  so,  by 
consequence,  she  most  guilty,  she  might  be  hanged  and 
he  pardoned !"  The  angry  governor  overwhelmed  this 
devoted  woman  with  vulgar  abuse.  Her  husband  died 
in  prison,  before  trial,  of  grief,  fear,  or  bad  usage^  all  of 
which  were  alleged. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  joined  by  two  or 
three  English  ships  lately  arrived  in  the  bay,  Berkeley 
sailed  for  York  River  with  all  his  forces.  Beverley,  a 
third  time  successful^  surprised  Harris,  quartered  in  Glou- 
cester county  with  a  party  of  insurgents.  The  men  of 
Gloucester  and  Middlesex  were  thus  encouraged  to  rise  in 
the  governor's  favor.  The  principal  body  of  insurgents, 
commanded  by  Ingram  in  person,  with  one  Walklett  as 
his  lieutenant,  was  posted  at  West  Point,  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  the  forks  of  Pamunkey  and  Matapony,  where  they 
unite  to  form  York  River.  Wcdklett  presently  marched 
with  a  detachment  to  suppress  the  rising  in  Middlesex. 
A  part  of  the  Gloucester  men  hastened  to  cut  him  off. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  those  who  remained  behind, 
suddenly  attacked  by  Ingram,  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der.     The    others,  returning  unsuccessful  from    their 
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inarch  against  Walklett,  also  surrendered,  and  Glou-  chapter 
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oester  passed  again  under  the  power  of  the  insurgents. 
Green  Spring,  in  James  City  county,  on  the  other  side  1676. 
of  the  York,  the  governor's  estate,  was  held  by  a  strong 
insurgent  party,  who  had  barrioadoed  all  the  approaches, 
and  planted  cannon  to  defend  them.  An  attack  on  this 
post  by  a  part  of  the  governor's  forces  was  repulsed  Vith 
the  loss  of  the  leader. 

Unsuccessful  in  arms,  Berkeley  bad  recourse  to  nego- 
tiation. He  wrote  several  <<  complimental  letters"  to 
Walklett,  and  by  the  "  well  contrivance"  of  Captain 
Grantham,  in  whose  ship  In^axn  had  formerly  come 
passenger  to  Virginia,  the  two  leaders,  on  promise  of  par- 
don, were  induced  to  betray  their  forces  into  the  govern- 
or's hands.  About  the  same  time,  Graines,  <'the  chiefest 
rebel  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  was  shot  dead 
by  Captain  Couset,  and  all  his  guards,  with  drums,  fol-  1677. 
lowers,  and  ammunition,  taken."  The  greater  part  of  '^*'^*?^^- 
James  River  declared  for  the  governor.  Drew,  «  for- 
merly a  miller,"  but  placed  in  command  of  Greeii 
Spring  by  Bacon,  surrendered  on  terms.  Drummond, 
taken,  half  famished,  in  Chickanominy  Swamp,  was 
stripped,  put  in  irons,  and  brought  before  the  governor, 
tried  the  next  day  by  court  martial,  and,  though  he  had 
never  held  any  military  command,  found  guilty  in  half 
an  hour,  and  hanged  within  four  hours  after.  "The 
last  that  was  heard  of  Lawrence  was  from  an  uppermost 
plantation,  whence  he  and  four  others,  desperadoes,  with 
horses,  pistols,  &c.,  marched  away  in  a  snow  ankle  deep, 
who  were  thought  to  have  cast  themselves  into  a  branch 
of  some  river  rather  than  be  treated  like  Drummond." 
The  forethought  of  Lawrence  had  caused  Bacon  to  be 
secretly  buried,  so  that  **  his  bones  were  never  found  to 
be  exposed  on  a  gibbet,  as  was  purposed." 
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CHAPTER      The  first  news  of  these  distiirbances  arriving  in  En- 
.  gland,  cat  short  the  promised  oharter  just  as  it  was 
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1676.  ready  to  pass  the  seals.  Instead  of  that  charter,  very 
Oct.  10.  liberally  drawn,  a  ishort  patent  was  substituted,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  council,  and  the  se- 
.  ourity  of  land  titles,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  As- 
sembly, which  was  thus  left  to  depend  for  its  existence 
on  the  royal  instructions.  A  royal  proclamation  of  the 
same  date  authorized  the  governor  to  offer  pardon  to  all 
who  should  repent  and  return  to  their  obedience.  Bacon 
only  excepted.  Letters  were  presently  directed  to  Lord 
Baltimore  and  tfie  D\ike  \)f  York  to  seize  Bacon,  should 
he  retire  to  their  provinces,  and  send  him  back  prisoner 
to  Virginia. 

As  soon  as  the  means  could  be  mustered — ^for  the 
king's  exchequer  was  always  low-. — ^three  commissioners. 
Sir  Herbert  Jeffreys,  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  colony,  Francis  Moryson,  late  one  of  the  colonial 
agents,  and  Sir  John  Berry,  were  dispatched  to  Virgin- 
ia, and  with  them  a  regiment  of  regular  soldiers  under 
Berry's  command.  They  carried  out  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, offering  pardon  to  all,  Bacon  only  excepted,  wha 
should  submit  within  twenty  days  after  its  publicatioa ; 
also  instructions  to  the  governor  to  declare  all  laws  of 
the  late  Assembly  void,  and  to  call  a  new  one,  for  mem- 
bers of  which  only  freeholders  were  to  be  allowed  to 
vote.  The  Assembly  henceforth  was  to  meet  only  once 
in  two  years,  and,  unless  for  special  cause,  was  not  to 
remain  in  session  more  than  a  fortnight ;  the  wages  of 
the  members  to  be  so  reduced  as  not  t6  be  a  burden  to 
the  country.  These  latter  provisions  were  intended  by 
Ihe  king  in  redress  of  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
tax-payers. 

"  God  Almighty  hath  been  inexpressibly  merciful  to 
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this  poor  province !"  so  wrote  Berkeley  to  his  lieutenant  chapter 


XV. 


Beverley,  giving  an  account  of  Drummo^d's  arrest  and . 
execution.    But  the  hard-hearted  old- governor  was  ^im-  1677. 
self  implacable.      His  house  in  Jamestown  had.  been  *^^-2i- 
burned ;  his  plantation  at  Green  Spring  plundered.  ^  His 
pride  had  been  touched  by  resistfi^nce  to  his  authority, 
and  his  avarice„by  the  loss  of  his  property.     The  com- 
missioners, on  their  arrival,  found  the  governor  by  no  Jan.  29. 
means  satisfied  with  the  seventeen  condemnations  and 
fourteen  executions  already  had  by  martial  law.     Of 
those  condemned,  one  had  died  before  ex)9cution,  and 
two  had  escaped.     Instead  of  publishing  the  king's  proc- 
lamation of  pardon,  the  governor  issued  one  of  his  own,  Feb.  10. 
containing  many  exceptions  besides  Bacon. 

Trials  before  the  governor  fiind  council  by  "juries  of 
life  and  death"  were  now  substituted  for  courts  mar- 
tial, but  the  prisoners  gained  very  little  by  the  change. 
Bland  was  one  of  the  first  victims.  He  pleaded  the 
king's  pardon  in,  the  governor's  {)ocket,  but  without 
avail.  "It  so  happened,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  that 
none  did  .escape  being  found  guilty,  condemned,  and 
hanged,  that  did  put  themselves  on  trial."  "  We  also 
observed  some  of  the  royal  party,  that  sat  on  the  bench 
with  us  to  be  so  forward  in  impeaching,  accusing,  ^nd 
reviling  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  with  that  inveteracy  as 
if  they  had  been,  the  worst  of  witnesses  rather  than  jus- 
tices of  the  commission,  both  accusing  and  condemning 
at  the  same  time.  This  severe  way  oi  proceeding  being 
represented  to  the  Assembly,  they  voted  an  address  to 
the  governor  that  he  would  desist  from  any  further  san- 
guinary punishments,  for  none  could  tell  when  or  where 
it  would  terminate.  So  the  governor  was  prevailed  oi^ 
to  hold  his  hand,  after  hanging  twenty-three,  eight  of 
which  we  sat  at  the  trial  and  condemnation  of,  and  ad« 
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CHAPTER  vised  that  they  should  be  executed  in  their  own  coun- 
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.  ties,  under  small  guards,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  people, 
1677.  which  proved  all  peaceable."     The  executions,  it  is  said, 
exceeded  the  number  of  all  slain  on  both  sides  ^luring 
the  war. 

Though  executions  were  suspended^  trials  still  went 
on.  A  great  many,  without  trial  at  all,  were  subjected 
to  heavy  fines,  payable  sometimes  in  tobacco,  and  some- 
times in  pork,  for  the  use  of  his  majesty's  soldiers. 
Some  had  their  whole  earf^ates  taken  from  them.  Oth- 
ers were  banished,  their  property  being  forfeited  except 
enough  to  pay  their  passage  out  of  the  country.  Others 
were  sentenced  to  ask  pardon  on  their  knees,  and  to  beg 
their  lives  with  a  rope  about  their  necks.  In  some  cases, 
through  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  a  "  small  tape," 
or  '*•  Manchester  binding,"  appears  to  have  been  used  ; 
but  this  lenity  was  denounced  by  the  council  as  a  high 
contempt  of  their  authority.  Some  of  the  fines  were 
laid  to  the  governor's  use.  Such  was  the  certainty  of 
conviction,  ^<  there  was  not  a  man  but  would  much  rath- 
er acquiesce  to  have  any  fine  laid  upon  him  before  he 
would  venture  to  stand  his  trial."  "  So  that  at  last," 
say  the  commissioners,  "  this  was  the  question  to  crimi- 
.  nals — ^Will  you  stand  your  trial,  or  be  fined  and  sentenc- 
ed as  the  court  shall  think  fit  ?" 

The  commissioners  complained  of  these  arbitrary  fines 
as  in  conflict  with  the  king's  proclamation,  which  par- 
doned all  or  nothing,  and  as  <<  a  most  apparent  contra- 
diction to  the  laws  of  England,"  which  forbade  the  seiz- 
ing of- any  man's  estate  without  lawful  trial.  They  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  governor  to  an  opinion  of  "  the 
learned  Lord  Coke"  positively  against  any  such  proceed- 
ings; but  he  gave  little  heed  to  it,  appealing  to  the 
king,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  learned  judges  of  the 
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law.     The  commissioners  then  insisted  that  the  forfeit-  chapter 

XV. 

ed   estates   should   be    appraised   and  inventoried,   an(^ 

bonds  taken  from  the  parties  in  possession,  none  to  be  1677. 
dispossessed  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
The  first  pr^edent  of  this  sort  had  indeed  been  estab- 
lished by  Berkeley  himself,  in  granting  the  petition  of 
the  widow  Bacon,  to  enjoy,  under  these  conditions,  the 
estate  of  her  late  husband. 

Toward  the  widow  of  Drummond  Berkeley  was  much 
less  gracious.  Drummond's  small  plantation  was  seized 
to  the  governor's  own  use,  and  the  widow  driven  from 
it,  with  her  five  small  children,  to  wander  and  starve 
in  the  woods.  But. Sarah  Drummond  knew  how  to  de- 
fend herself.  She  petitioned  the  king  in  council  to  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  widows ;  and  pres- 
ently, after  Berkeley's  death,  she  brought  a  suit  against 
the  Lady  Berkeley,  to  recover  the  value  of  a  crop  she 
had  appropriated ;  and  in  both  cases  successfully. 

The  women,  indeed,  seem  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  this  affair.  The  wife  of  Cheaseman  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Sarah  Grindon,  "  the  wife  and  late 
attorney  of  Thomas  Grindon,"  was  specially  excepted  as 
*<  a^  great  encourager  and  assister  in  the  late  horrid  re- 
bellion," out  of  an  act  of  indemnity  and  free  pardon  pres- 
ently passed. 

This  indemnity  and  pardon  were,  however,  very  lim- 
ited. All  those  already  executed  or  banished,  together 
with  several  others  who  had  escaped,  were  specially  ex- 
cepted from  itj  as  were  twenty-four  other  persons  by 
name,  except  as  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  several  of 
whom  were  disposed  of  in  a  separate  act  of  pains  and 
penalties.  Nor  was  this  pardon  to  extend  to  servants,  or 
to  such  as  had  plundered  any  Loyalists,  or  destroyed  their 
cattle  or  burned  their  houses.     Even  to  this  slight  con- 
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CHAPTER  cession  the  governor  would  not  consent  without  an  act 
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.pf  attainder  J  including  all  whom  he  had  executed  by 
1677.  martial  law,  and  such  as  had  escaped  by  death  or  flight. 
By  another  act,  all  who  had  held  any  command  during 
the  rebellion,  or  had  been  eminent  in  aiding,  assisting, 
or  encouraging  it,  except  such  as  by  a  timely  return  to 
duty  assisted  in  its  suppression,  were  disqualified  to  hold 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  except  the  offices  of  constable 
and  surveyor  x){  highways — a  disqualification  specially 
extended  to  Ingram,  Walklett,  and  all  who  were  in  arms 
when  West  Point  surrendered.  To  presume  to  speak, 
write,  or  publish  any  thing  tending  to  rebellion,  or  in 
favor  of  the  late  rebels,  exposed  to  heavy  fines  and  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory ;  the  third  offense  to  be  punished  as 
treason.  If  the  culprit  were  a  married  woman,  and  no 
one  volunteered  to  pay  her  fine,  she  was  "  to  be  whipped 
on  the  bare  back  with  twenty  lashes  fcMr  the  first  offense," 
and  thirty  for  the  second.  Similar  penalties  were  im- 
posed for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  any  in  authority. 
Yet  necessary  reforms  were  not  wholly  omitted.  It  was 
provided  by  the  same  act,  that  any  justice  of  the  peace 
so  drunk  on  court  days  as  to  be  adjudged  by  his  fellows 
incapable  of  performing  his  duties,  should  be  fined,  and 
for  the  third  offense  should  lose  his  commission.  Min- 
isters "  notoriously  scandalous  by  drunkenness,  swear- 
ing, fornication,  or  othe^  heinous  and  crying  sins,"  were 
to  forfeit  for  the  first  and  second  offenses  half  a  year's 
salary,  and  for  the  third  offense  their  cures.  Several 
laws  of  the  late  Assembly  for  the  correction  of  official 
abuses  were  re-enacted  almost  in  terms.  The  act  against 
tippling  houses  was  somewhat  relaxed ;  but  all  ordina- 
ries must  be  licensed^  the  rate  of  charges  was  fixed, 
and  only  two  were  to  be  allowed  in  each  county.  Of 
those  active  in   the  late  commotions,  Bacon,  Ingram) 
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and  Bland  had  been  recent  opmers.  That  ciroumstance,  chapteu 
probably,  prompted  a  law,  that  no  person  not. born  in 
the  colony,  <<  unless  oommissioned  by  his  most  sacred  1677. 
majesty,"  should  hold  any  oflSce  till  after  a.  three  years' 
residence.  Convicts  in  England  and  elsewhere  were 
forever  disqualified  to  hold  any  office.  The  Assembly 
closed  their  labors  by  directing  the  courts  of  law  to  be 
reopened,  and  appointing  the  fourth  day  of  May  and  the 
twenty rsecond  of  August,  the  one  as  a  solemn  fast  for 
manifold  sins,  the  other  as  a  thanks^ving  for  recent  great 
mercies. 

The  inhabitants  being  called  on  to  send  in  their  griev- 
ances, the  royal  oomniissioners  were  soon  overwhelmed 
with  complaints.  It  was  apparent  that  on  several  points 
they  did  not  aj^rove  the  governor's  proceedings.  He 
hastened  to  England  to  justify  his  conduct,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Jeffreys.  April  27. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners,  carried  to  England 
by  Moryson  and  Berry,  was  denounced  by  the  governor's 
friends  as  a  "scandalous  libel  and  invective"  against 
both  the  governor  and  the  "  royal  party"  in  Virginia. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  was  taken  sick  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  and  died  without  ever  having  seen 
the  king.  A  report  was  whispered  about  in  Virginia, 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  one  of  the  governor's  at- 
tendants, that  his  death  was  hastened  by  hearing  that 
the  king  had  said  of  him,  "  That  old  fool  has  hanged 
more  men  in  that  naked  country  than  I  did  here  in  En- 
gland for  the  murder  of  my  father."  .  But  according  to 
another  account,  he  was  graciously  consoled  on  his  death- 
bed by  r6yal  inquiries  after  his  health.  It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  Lord  Berkeley  reproached  the  commission- 
ers with  having  caused  his  brother's  death.  The  late 
governor,  having  no  children,  left  all  his  property  to  his 
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CHAPTER  wife,  the  Lady  Frances,  who  presently  intermarried  with 
'      Philip  Ludwell. 

1677.  The  Indian  war,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  late 
disturbances,  seems  to  have  subsided  so  soon  as  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians  were  dropped.  Before  the 
departure  of  his  brother  commissioners,  Jeffreys  easily  ef- 
fected a  peace  with  the  nearer  tribes,  in  which  even  the 
more  remote  ones  soon  desired  to  be  included.  A  new 
Oct.  Assembly,  called  by  Jeffreys,  re-established  the  Indian 
trade  upon  a  new  footing.  It  was  to  be  free  to  all,  but 
was  limited  to  semi-annual  fairs  at  certain  fixed  places. 
.  The  same  Assenibly  declared  the  year  1676  out  of 
the  statute  of  limitations ;  regulated  suits  and  composi- 
tions for  injuries  done  and  property  plundered  during  the 
late  insurrection,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  provoking 
language  on  either  side,  tending  to  prevent  the  restora- 
tion of  the  colony  to  "  its  former  estate  of  love  and 
friendship."  They  ventured,,  also,  to  remonstrate  against 
some  late  proceedings  of  the  royal  commissioners  in  forc- 
ing their  clerk,  Beverley,  to  deliver  up  the  records  of  the 
Assembly,  which  "  they  did  take  to  be  a  violation  of 
their  privileges,  for  which  they  desired  satisfaction." 
But  the  king,  so  far  from  giving  it,  presently  directed 

1681.  this  resolution  to  be  *'  rased  out  of  the  books,"  and  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in  "  declaring  the  right  gf  his  majesty  and 
his  ofiicers  to  call  for  all  the  public  records  and  journ- 
als whenever  they  shall  think  it  necessary  for  his  royal 
service." 

Ludwell,  as  well  as  Beverley,  found  himself  out  of 
favor  with  the  new  authorities.  Provoked  at  Jefireys's 
refusal  to  allow  him  to  proceed  at  law  against  Walklett 
for  damages  done  to  his  property  during  the  rebellion,  it 
being  Jeffreys's  opinion  that  Walklett  was  guaranteed 
against  any  such  proceedings  by  the  terms  of  his  sur- 
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render,   Ludwell  indulged  his  tongtie,  notwithstanding  chapter 
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the  late  acts,  in  very  free  comments  on  the  governor. 
«'  He  was  a  worse  rebel  than  Bacon  ;"  "  he  was  perjured  1677. 
in  interrupting  the  course  of  justice ;"  ^^  he  was  not 
worth  a  groat  in  England ;"  *<  if  every  pitiful  little  fel- 
low with  a  periwig  that  came  out  as  governor  was  to 
undertake  to  make  laws,  there  was  an  end  of  all  secu- 
rity."    Ludwell  was  prosecuted,  found  guilty  by  a  jury, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  transmitted  to  the  king  in 
council  for  advice  as  to  the.  proper  punishment.     Lud- 
well appealed  to  the  Assembly,  as  had  been  usual ;  but, 
instead  of  allowing  the  appeal,  it  was  transmitted  along 
with  the  other  proceedings.     The  result  appeared  some 
years  after,  in  a*  royal  order  prohibiting  appeals  to  the  1683. 
Assembly ;   and  that  body  thus  lost  forever  the  judicial  ^^  ^'^' 
authority  it  had  hitherto  exercised. 

Upon  the  death  of  Jeffreys,  Sir  Henry  Chicheley  pro-  1678. 
duced  his  old  commission  as  deputy  governor,  in  whjch     ^®- 
capacity  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  council.    He  pres- 
ently called  an  Assembly,  when  measures  were  taken,  1679. 
very  similar  to  those  originally  recommended  by  Berke-    ^P^^ 
l^y,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  which  still  continued  to  suffer 
by  the  depredations  of  stranger  Indians,  war  and  hunt- 
ing parties  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  other  tribes  under 
their  control.     Forts  were  established  on  the  Potomac, 
the  Rappahannoc,  the  Mattapony,  and  the  James  River 
above  the  falls  ;  and,  to  provide  garrisons  for  them,  every 
forty  tithables  throughout  the  colony  were  to  furnish 
and  support  a  man  and  horse  completely  provided  with 
arms  and  accouterments.     The  law  subjecting  Indian 
captives  to  slavery  was.  still  retained.     An  attempt  was 
also  made  to  strengthen  the  frontier  by  grants  of  land 
for  the  establishment  of  military  villages  on  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Rappahannoc  and  the  James,  two  hund- 
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CHAPTER  red  and  fifty  able  men  to  settle  in  each  village,  and  to 
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.be  always  ready  to  repel  the  Indians.     It  does  not  ap- 

1679.  pear,  however,  that  this  scheme  was  ever  carried  into 
effects  The  poverty  of  the  cotony,  occasioned  by  the 
declining  pric^  of  tobacco,  soon  caused  the  garrisons  to  be 
rednced  to  twenty  men  each.  By  a  "  declaratory  order'* 
of  this  Assembly,  all  patents  of  lands  extended  to  low- 
water  mark,  and  carried  with  them  an  exclusive  right 
of  fishing. 

Along  with  the  joint  grant  of  Virginia  to  Culpepper 
and  Arlington,  a  commission  also  as  governolr  for  life,  to 
take  effect  whenever  Berkeley  vacated  the  office,  had 
been  given  to  Culpepper.  That  nobleman  had  become 
possessed  of  the  entire  grant  by  the  release  of  Arling- 
ton's share,  and,  after  many  delays,  and  repeated  hints 
from  the  king,  he  proceeded  at  last  to  Virginia,  and  was 

1680.  sworn  into  office.     He  carried  with  him — what  the  royal 
^^'    Commissioners  had  recommended,  with  an  assurance  to 

the  king  that  the  Virginians  would  never  do  it  of  them- 
selves— an  act  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  under  the 
great  seal,  intended  to  bring  to  a  final  conclusion  the 
disorders,  discontents,  and  dissensions  growing  out  of 
Bacon's  rebellion.  That  act  passed  the  Assembly  unan- 
imously. It  remitted  all  forfeitures  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion,  except  as  to  the  estates  of  Bacon,  Bland, 
Lawrence,  and  seven  others,  and  disqualification  to  hold 
office  still  attached  to  Ingram,  Walklett,  and  three  oth- 
ers. Any  new  suits  for  damages  done  were  prohibited 
except  for  the  recovery  of  specific  articles  of  property 
belonging  to  Royalists.  Indented  servants  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  were  to  suffer  no  other  penalty  except  the 
loss  of  their  time  for  eight  months  and  a  half,  to  be  add- 
ed to  their  respective  periods  of  servitude. 

Another  act,  also  under  the  great  seal,  gave  to  the 
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governor  the  power  of  granting  letters  of  naturalization,  chapter 
A  third  revised  and  cjonfirmed  the  acts  imposing  export         ' 
and  tonnage  duties,  adding  a  duty  of  sixpence  a  head  1680. 
upon  all  persons  arriving  in  the  colony.     But  the  bur- 
gesses insisted  upon  continuing  the  exemption  from  ton- 
nage duties  hitherto  granted  to  Virginia  vessels. 

One  John  Buckner  having  brought  a  printing  press 
to  Virginia,  presently  printed  the  laws  of  this  session,  1682. 
for  which  he. was  called  to  account  by  Culpepper  and 
his  cpuncil,  and  o1;>liged  to  give  bonds  to  print  nothing 
more  till  bis  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  That 
pleasure,  as  signified  in  the  royal  instructions  of  the  next 
year,  positively  forbade  the  allowance  of  any  printing 
press  in  the  colony. 

The  regiment  of  soldiers  sent  out  with,  the  king's 
commissioners,  instead  of  being  placed  in  garrison  on  the 
frontiers,  had  been  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  who 
complained  grievously  of  the  burden.  The  troops  them- 
selves had  suffered,  greatly  by  sickness.  After  repeated 
representations  and  complaints  from  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  council,  orders  for  disbanding  and  money  for 
paying  them  finally  arrived. 

The  price  of  tobacco  had  fallen  to  a  penny  a  pound. 
The  colonists  were  not  able  to  buy  common  necessaries. 
Thus  pressed,  recourse  was  again  had  to  new  schemes 
for  building  up  towns  and  promoting  i;rade  and  manu- 
factures. The  late  Assembly,  by  a  law  called  the  '*  Co- 
habitation  Act,"  had  directed  that  fifty  acres  of  land, 
conveniently  situated,  be  purchased  by  each  county,  and 
laid  out  fur  a  town  and  store-houses ;  all  tobacco  and 
other  exportable  goods  to  be  carried  to  those  towns  for 
sale  and  shipment,  and  all  imported  goods,  <'  English 
servants,  negroes,  and  other  slaves,"  to  be  there  exclu- 
sively landed  and  sold.     Penalties  had  been  annexed  to 
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riiAPTER  violations  of  this  law,  and  prosecutions  were  commenced 

■  against  those  who  disregarded  it.     But,  upon  the  remon- 

1680.  stranoe  of  the  English  merchants  trading  to  Virginia, 

to  whom  it  proved  very  inconvenient,  its  execution  was 

suspended  by  order  in  council. 

The  dd  project  of  a  '<  stint,"  or  *«^  cessation"  in  the 
planting  of  tobacco,  was  also  revived.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  several  counties  signed  a  petition  to  the  govern- 
or to  call  a  special  session  of  Assembly  for  that  purpose. 
Alarmed  at  symptoms  which  seemed  to  portend  a  new 
rebellion,  without  consulting  his  council  he  granted  the 
1682.  request.  The  Assembly  met,  but,  after  vehement  de- 
April  18.  ijates,  proceeded  no  further  than  to  petition  ihe  king  to 
order  a  stint,  not  in  Virginia  only,  but  in  Maryland  and 
Carolina  also,  the  importation  of  whose  tobacco  into  Vir- 
ginia had  lately  been  prohibited  by  statute.  The  dis- 
appointed planters  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  peti- 
tioning counties,  and  cut  up  the  tobacco  plants.  The 
actors  in  this  affair  being  *<  inconsiderable  people,"  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  suspended  for  the  present, 
in  hopes  of  fixing  the  offense  on  persons  of  more  conse- 
quence. 

Notwithstanding  Beverley's  services  as  Berkeley's 
lieutenant  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Bacon,  his 
jealous  custody  of  the  records  of  the  House  of  Burgess- 
es, and  his  refusal  to  submit  them  to  the  inspection  of 
the  king's  commissioners,  had  given  great  offense.  A 
royal  letter  had  suggested  to  the  council  the  propriety 
of  visiting  all  concerned  in  that  business  with  special 
"  marks  of  the  king's  displeasure."  With  the  object 
apparently  of  compelling  the  Assembly  to  choose  anoth- 
May.  er  clerk,  Beverley  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  stir- 
ring up  informations  under  the  Cohabitation  Act,  setting 
on  foot  petitions  for  an  Assembly,  and  giving  assurances 
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riot.     On  these  vague  accusations  he  was  kept  a  pris^. 
oner,  his  discharge  on  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  being  re-  1682. 
fused,  and  the  subject  referred  to  the  king.     Finally  he    N°^* 
was  accused  of  interfering  with  the  business  of  ihe  sec- 
retary, in  opening  a  letter  containing  writs  for  the  elec- 
tion of  burgesses.     But  this  he  insisted  had  been  done  by 
the  governor's  special  ord^.     At  last,  upon  an  informa- 
tion of  the  attorney  general,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high 
misdemeanors,  or,  rather,  he  confessed  himself  guilty,  1684. 
and  compounded  matters  by  asking  pardon  on  his  bended    ^^y* 
knees.     The  next  Assembly  evinced  their  sympathy  by 
again  choosing  him  their  clerk. 

Meanwhile  prosecutions  against  the  plant-cutters  pro- 
ceeded. Under  advice  from  England,  several  of  them 
were  found  guilty  and  executed  for  treason,  which,  by 
a  declaratory  act  of  Assembly,  was  pronounced  to  be  April 
committed  by  all  who  assembled  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  more,  to  out  up  or  destroy  tobacco  plants  or  any 
other  crop. 

The  slave  code  during  Culpepper's  administration  re- 
ceived some  additions.  Slaves  were  prohibited  to  carry  1682. 
arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  or  to  go  off  the  plantations 
of  their  masters  without  a  written  pass,  or  to  lift  hand 
«igainst  a  Christian  even  in  self-defense.  Runaways 
who  refused  to  be  apprehended  might  be  lawfully  killed. 
The  condition  of  slavery  was  imposed  upon  all  servants, 
whether  negroes,  Moors,  mulattoes,  or  Indians,  brought 
into  the  colony  by  sea  or  land,  whether  converted  to 
Christianity  pr  not,  provided  they  were  not  of  Christian 
parentage  or  country^  or  Turks  or  Moors  in  amity  with 
his  majesty.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  the 
council,  whether  dictated  by  humanity,  by  policy,  or  by 
a  wish  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Royal  African 
I.  Nn 
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.  ment  of  Indians.     The  evils  of  the  slave  system  were 
1682.  already  felt.     Culpepper  refers,  in  an  official  report,  to 
"the  buying  of  blacks"  as  having  "exceedingly  contrib- 
uted" to  the  over-production  of  tobacco. 

Though  Culpepper  had  obtained  from  the  Assembly  a 
salary  of  £2000,  $8000,  besides  presents  and  perqui- 
sites, he  seems  to  have  had  little  relish  for  a  banishment 
to  Virginia,  whence  he  twice  returned  without  leave. 
On  his  return  the  second  time,  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
receiving  presents  from  the  Assembly  contrary  to  his 
orders,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  a  legal  process, 
and  he  soon  found  it  expedient  also  to  surrender  his  pat- 
ent, receiving  therefor  a  pension  of  £600.  Virginia 
thus  restored  to  the  crown,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham 

1684.  was  sent  out  as  governor,  with  a  frigate  to  enforce  the 
navigation  acts. 

It  was  by  an  Assembly  which  he  called  that  the  al- 
ready mentioned  act  against  plant-cutters  was  passed. 
April.  The  public  revenue  was  aided  by  a  tax  of  threepence 
per  gallon  upon  all  liquors  imported,  except  from  En- 
gland. Additional  measures  were  also  taken  for  frontier 
defense,  in  furtherance  of  which  Effingham  presently 
visited  Albany,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Dongan,  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Five 
Nations,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  on  the 
frontier,  under  which,  for  several  years  past,  Virginia 
had  suffered. 

1685.  A  new  Assembly  was  presently  called;  but,  instead  of 
^^    proceeding  to  business,  the  members  "  spent  their  time 

in  frivolous  and  unnecessary  debates"— ^t  least  such 
was  the  judgment  of  James  II.  on  their  conduct— '<  pre- 
suming, so  far  as  to  raise  contests  touching  the  governor's 
negative  voice."     This  behavior  the  king  was  pleased  to 
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and  thereby  to  increase  their  wages,  but  also  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Beverley,  whom  they  had  elected  as  their  1685. 
clerk,  and  whom  the  king  now  declared  incapable  of  any 
office  or  public  employment  in  Virginia,  and  ordered  to 
be  prosecuted,  if  the  governor  found  cause,  <<  according 
to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  for  altering  the  records 
of  the  Assembly."  The  governor's  conduct  in  prorogu- 
ing the  Assembly  was  approved ;  he  was  ordered  to 
dissolve  it ;  and  henceforward  to  assume  to  himself  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  fit  person  to  execute  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Nor  did  the  House  re- 
gain the  appointment  of  its  clerk  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  this  order,  the  Assembly,  at 
an  adjourned  session,  had  passed  an  act,  by  which  debts  1686. 
contracted  in  Maryland  and  Carolina  were  first  made  re-     ^^' 
coverable  in  the  Virginia  courts.  ^ 

Effingham,  like  his  predecessor,  was  greedy  for  mon- 
ey.    All  probates  of  wills  were  required  to  be  sealed, 
and,  for  the  use  of  his  seal,  the  governor  demanded  a  fee 
of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.     A  new  fee  of.  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  demanded  by  the  secretary  for 
recording  grants  of  land.     It  was  partly,  perhaps,  this 
same  desire  of  fees  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  1687. 
a  Court  of  Chancery,  of  which  the  governor  claimed,  ^^<'*-*''- 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  be  sole  judge,  with  the  as- 
sistance, however,  of  such  counselors  as  he  chose  to  con- 
sult.    In  conformity  with  the  policy  adopted  by  James 
II.  not  less  in  America  than  in  Europe,  Ludwell  and 
Custis  were  displaced  from  the  council  to  make  room  for  1686. 
two  papists. 

An  act  of  Lord  Culpepper's  first  Assembly,  reciting 
"  that  all  courts  in  this  country  are  many  times  hindered 
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CHAPTER  and  troubled  in  their  judicial  proceedings  by  the  impert- 
inent  discourses  of  many  busy  and  ignorant  men,  who 

1687.  will  pretend  to  assist  their  friend  in  his  business,  and  to 
dear  the  matter  more  plainly  to  the  court,  although 
never  desired  nor  requested  thereunto  by  the  person 
whom  they  pretend  to  assist^  and  many  times  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  cause,  and  the  great  trouble  and  hinder- 
ance  of  the  court,"  for  the  prevention  of  these  evils,  pro- 
hibited any  person  to  appear  in  any  court  as  attorney 
without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the  governor.  This 
act,  being  found  "inconvenient,"  was  repealed  by  the 
next  Assembly.  But  the  repealing  act  was  itself  repeal- 
ed by  royal  proclamation,  whereupon  Effingham  claimed 
that  the  first  act  revived,  and  would  allow  no  attorneys 
to  practice  without  his  license. 

The  planters  of  Virginia  were  iiot  a  little  alarmed  at 
an  excise  duty  imposed  in  England  on  tobacco — ^the 
commencement  of  a  system,  since  carried  so  far  in  that 
country.  They  attempted  to  retaliate  by  acts  for  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures.  But  these  acts 
were  disallowed  by  the  king,  in  council,  as  hostile  to  En- 
glish interests. 

The  increase  of  discontents  in  the  colony  was  evinced 
not  only  by  many  prosecutions  for  seditious  words,  but 

1688.  in  the  conduct  of  a  new  Assembly,  presently  called,  of 
-^P"^    whose  clerk,  conformably  to  his  recent  orders,  Effingham 

assumed  the  appointment.  That  Assembly  was  soon  dis- 
solved without  passing  any  acts,  and  Effingham  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  followed  by  Philip  Ludwell,  sent  by 
the  Assembly  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  Upon  Effing- 
ham's departure,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, succeeded  to  the  temporary  administration. 
1662.  For  some  years  after  young  Calvert's  accession  as 
governor,  things  in  Maryland  went  on  happily.     Some 
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misunderstandings  had  occurred  with  the  Indians,  but  chapter 

they  were  quieted  without  much  difficulty.     Meanwhile L^ 

the  settlements  gradually  extended.  New  Netherland  1664. 
having  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  Lord 
Baltimore  claimed,  under  his^  charter,  to  carry  his  juris- 
diction  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware ;  but  he  found  the 
Duke  of  York's  officers  no  less  obstinate  upon  that  point 
than  their  Dutch  predecessors.  The  navigation  act  hav- 
ing cut  off  the  revenue  formerly  derived  from  the  impost 
on  tobacco  exported  in  Dutch  vessels,  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, the  example  of  Virginia  was  presently  imitated,  1671. 
by  the  imposition  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  upon  all 
tobacco  exported,  one  half  toward  the  colonial  expenses, 
and  the  other  half  as  a  personal  revenue  to  the  proprie- 
tary, who  agreed,  on  his  part,  to  accept  his  quit-rents 
and  all  fines  due  on  the  transfer  of  estates  in  tobacco  at 
twopence  per  pound— a  price  somewhat  beyond  the  cur- 
rent rates.  In  Maryland  as  in  Virginia,  tobacco  con- 
stituted the  only  staple,  and  both  provinces  felt  alike  the 
inconvenience  of  over-production.  Yet  the  Maryland 
planters,  not  content  with  white  servants,  were  anxious 
to  stock  their  plantations  with  slaves.  An  act  was  pass- 
ed, and  subsequently  renewed,  for  encouraging  the  im- 
portation of  negroes,  which  had  almost  ceased  since  the 
cessation  of  trade  with  the  Dutch. 

Prudence,  caution,  and  moderation  had  made  Lord 
Baltimore  by  far  the  most  successful  of  all  those  adven- 
turers who  had  attempted  proprietary  colonies  in  America. 
In  return  for  his  heavy  outlays,  he  began,  in  his  old  age, 
to  receive  a  considerable  income,  including  fines,  quit- 
rents,  the  tonnage  duty,  and  half  the  export  duty.  At 
bis  death  the  province  had  ten  counties,  five  on  either  1676. 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  perhaps  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  far  the  larger  part  were  Protest- 
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.  pears  to  have  arrived  subsequently  to  the  first  migration. 

1676.  As  one  consequence  of  the  system  introduced  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  of  the  act  of  toleration  still  in  force,  Mary- 
land had  no  religious  establishment,  and  no  division  into 
parishes.  There  were  three  or  four  Episcopal  clergy- 
men, who  lived  on  their  own  plantations,  and  received 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  attended  their 
services;  but  they  had  no  glebes,  no  parsonages,  no 
tithes ;  and  their  discontent  was  plaintively  expressed  in 
a  letter  from  one  of  their  number  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  "  The  priests  are  provided  for ;  the  Quakers 
take  care  of  those  who  are  speakers ;  but  no  care  is  taken 
to  build  up  churches  in  the  Protestant  religion !"  The 
colony  is  represented,  in  consequence,  as  a  <<  Sodom  of 
uncleanness  and  a  pest-house  of  iniquity."  The  testi- 
mony of  those  who  magnify  the  necessity  for  their  own 
services  is  always  to  be  received  with  some  caution. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  fact,  to  suppose  that  the  morals 
of  Maryland  were  at  all  worse  than  those  of  Virginia, 
though  that  latter  colony  did  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
Church  of  England  establishment. 

The  new  proprietary  of  Maryland,  shortly  after  bis 
father's  death,  leaving  Thomas  Notley  as  his  deputy 

1678.  governor,  went  to  England  to  look  after  his  property 
there.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  called  to  account, 
on  the  score  of  the  ecclesiastical  destitution  of  his  prov- 
ince, by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whose  diocese  the  over- 
sight of  the  colonies  was  deemed  a  sort  of  appendage. 
The  bishop  was  seconded  by  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
anxious  to  compound  for  lives  of  utter  and  notorious 
profligacy  by  professing  a  great  devotion  to  the  estab- 
lished religion.  Lord  Baltimore  alleged  the  impossibility 
of  any  public  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  a  province 
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of  such  various  religious  creeds ;  but  this  explanation  was  chapter 
hardly  deemed  satisfactory.  ' 

At  the  period  of  Baltimore's  visit  to  England,  that  1678. 
country  was  violently  agitated  by  a  struggle  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York  from  succession  to  the  throne,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  professed  papist.  This  exclusion 
was  zealously  advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  old 
Parliamentarians,  who  had  begun  again  to  act,  imder 
Shaftesbury's  lead,  as  an  organized  party,  and  whom  the 
popular  delusion  of  the  famous  popish  plot  had  greatly 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representatives 
of  the  old  Royalists  supported  the  claims  of  the  duke, 
though  they  disavowed  popery  almost  as  strongly  as  their 
rivals.  It  was  now  that  the  party  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  first  came  into  use.  Whig,  the  Scotch  for  sour 
milk,  and  the  appellation  of  the  rebel  Covenanters  of  the 
west  of  Scotland,  was  applied,  by  way  of  ridicule,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  duke;  while  his  friends,  in  their 
turn,  were  stigmatized  as  Tories,  the  name  originally  of 
certain  wild  bands  of  Irish  popish  robbers. 

This  great  party  struggle  in  England,  coupled  with 
the  recent  insurrectionary  movements  in  Virginia  under 
Bacon  and  others,  was  not  without  influence  on  the 
ultra-Protestants  of  Maryland.  Headed  by  Feudal,  the 
former  governor,  a  man  well  experienced  in  civil  com- 
motions, they  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of 
a  papal  proprietor.  Lord  Baltimore  hastened  his  return 
to  the  province,  and  was  able  to  triumph  over  this  old 
agitator.  Feudal  was  arrested,  tried,  found  guilty  of  1681. 
sedition,  and  banished. 

Charles  II.,  after  a  most  violent  struggle,  triumphed 
also,  by  the  help  of  the  Tory,  or  High  Church  party, 
over  the  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Shaftesbury, 
their  leader,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  to  Holland, 
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.of  the  nation — for  it  was  very  much  doubted,  and  not 
1681.  without  reason — the  king  sent  orders  to  Lord  Baltimore 
to  allow  none  but  Protestants  to  hold  office  in  Mary- 
land. But  the  proprietary  did  not  see  fit  to  comply  with 
orders  for  which  there  was  no  warrant  in  the  Maryland 
charter.  He  allowed,  however,  to  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, as,  indeed,  he  always  had  done,  what  he  considered 
their  fair  share  of  public  trusts. 

The  attempt  in  Maryland  to  prevent  the  intermar- 
riage of  whites  and  blacks  seems  not  to  have  proved 
very  successful.  The  preamble  to  a  new  act  on  this 
subject  recites  that  such  matches  were  often  brought 
about  by  the  <<  instigation,  procurement,  or  connivance 
of  the  master  or  mistress,"  who  thus  availed  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  former  law  to  prolong  the 
servitude  of  their  female  servants,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  up  a  new  brood  of  slaves.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  all  white  female  servants  intermarrying  with  negro 
slaves  were  declared  free  at  once,  and  their  children  also  ; 
but  the  minister  celebrating  the  marriage,  and  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress  promoting  or  conniving  at  it,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
This  law  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by  the  procure- 
ment of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  for  the  special  benefit  of 
one  Eleanor  Butler,  known  as  "  Irish  Nell,"  who  had 
returned  with  him  from  England,  and  had  intermarried 
with  a  negro  slave.  But  how  bootless  are  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  ignorant  and  helpless !  The  children 
of  this  very  Irish  Nell  were  held  as  slaves ;  and  when, 
near  a  century  afterward,  in  1770,  her  grandchildren 
sued  for  their  liberty,  the  provincial  court  held  that,  al- 
though Nell's  children  had  all  been  born  after  the  act 
was  repealed,  yet,  as  her  marriage  preceded  that  repeali 
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penalties  of  the  aot,  and  were  rightly  held  as  slaves. 
(See  Butler  v.  Boardman,  1  Harris  and  M'Henry's  1(>81. 
Maryland  Reports,  371.)  The  great -grandohildren 
tried  again  in  1787  with  better  success,  being  all  set 
free  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  (2  Harris  and  M^Henry, 
214),  on  the  ground  that  so  heavy  a  penalty  as  the 
servitude  of  one's  children  could  never  attach  except  the 
facts  on  which  it  was  founded  had  first  been  established 
in  a  court  of  record ;  and  as  no  conviction,  in  the  case 
of  Irish  Nell,  of  intermarriage  with  a  negro  could  be  pro- 
duced, therefore  her  posterity  were  entitled  to  freedom. 

Lord  Baltimore,  while  governor  during  his  father's 
life,  and  his  deputies  since,  had  acted  as  collector  of  the 
parliamentary  intercolonial  customs  upon  <<  enumerated 
articles."  A  new  collector,  appointed  from  England, 
was  perhaps  more  strict,  than  his  predecessor^.  At  all 
events,  Baltimore  soon  quarreled  with  him,  and  com- 
plained to  the  king.  But  the  collector  was  sustained  in 
England,  and  Charles  II.  claimed  of  Lord  Baltimore  a  1682. 
considerable  sum  for  alleged  obstructions  to  his  revenue. 
The  collector,  who  was  very  obnoxious  in  the  province, 
was  presently  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  coun-  1684. 
selors.  His  successor,  four  or  five  years  after,  died  also 
a  violent  death.  Neither  Lord  Baltimore  nor  the  Mary- 
land  planters  were  at  all  zealous  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
acts  of  trade  into  effect,  or  scrupulous  about  evading  im- 
positions which  they  considered  oppressive  and  unjust. 

The  policy  of  Virginia  was  imitated  by  Maryland  in 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  establishing  towns,  all  of 
which,  however,  proved  failures,  except  one  on  the  Sev- 
ern, afterward  called  Annapolis,  and  subsequently  the 
seat  of  government.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufactures,  but  they  had  little  sue- 
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CHAPTER  cess,  and  .were  presently  complained  of  by  the  jealous 
_____  English  merchants  as  interferences  with  their  trade. 
1685.  The  accession  of  James  II.,  professed  Catholic  as  he 
was,  proved,  however,  by  no  means  very  favorable  to  the 
Catholic  proprietor  of  Maryland.  The  Quaker  Penn 
was  much  more  in  favor  with  that  papist  king.  In  the 
controversy  between  him  and  Lord  Baltimore  as  to 
bounds,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland  found  himself  obliged 
to  relinquish,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
half  the  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Delaware,  besides  a  wide  strip  along  the  northern  limit 
of  his  province.  Nor  was  even  the  charter  of  Maryleuid 
safe.  It  shared  the  common  danger  of  other  charters 
at  that  time,  and,  in  spite  of  Lord  Baltimore's  remon- 
strances and  entreaties,  a  writ  of  Qtw  Warranto  issued 

1688.  against  it.     Baltimore  hastened  to  England  to  defend  his 
rights,  but  before  a  decision  was  arrived  at  the  process 

1689.  was  arrested  by  the  dethronement  of  James. 
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